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Preface 


There is no more glorious blossoming, no more sacred symbol of living 
eternity than an infant at its mother’s breast. [...] It is a mother’s duty 
to nurse her child [...] a mother [...] represents the eternity of life. She 
deserves a social culture, she should be religiously venerated. When we 
know how to worship motherhood, our country will be saved. [...] I should 
like a mother feeding her babe to be adopted as the highest expression 
of human beauty. 


EMILE ZOLA, Fruitfulness, 1899! 


This book’s conception coincided with the birth of my eldest daughter. 
Immediately after her birth, I was approached by the hospital’s lactation con- 
sultant, who discussed the importance of nursing with me. Yet, when I consult- 
ed with my own mother, it turned out that some three decades earlier, when 
she bore her own children, no one considered breast-feeding to be necessary 
and there was no such thing as a lactation consultant. In fact, most women 
received shots to suppress their production of breast milk, with the explicit 
intent of relieving the new mothers, who apparently favored the bottle, at least 
according to the medical establishment. My mother’s story, so different from 
my own, left me baffled, as I was convinced that the vehement propaganda 
currently carried out in hospitals, family health care centers, and women’s 
and children’s clinics reflects an age-old tradition, also evident in child-care 
manuals for mothers praising the benefits of breast-feeding for both mother 
and child.2 The endorsement of breast-feeding over the past two decades has 


1 Emile Zola, Fruitfulness, trans. Ernest A.Vizetelly (New York: Mondial, 2005), 100, 137. 

2 Such texts claim that breast-feeding is the optimal method of infant feeding, as it provides 
almost all the necessary nutrients to the baby; reduces infections; prevents allergies; stimu- 
lates cognitive development; and prevents obesity, hypertension, and diabetes. Health gains 
for breast-feeding mothers include lactation amenorrhea; early involution of the uterus; en- 
hanced bonding between the mother and the infant; and a reduced incidence of ovarian and 
breast cancer. From an economic perspective, they assert that breast-feeding is less expen- 
sive than formula-feeding (Alexander K. C. Leung and Reginald S. Sauve, “Breast is best for 
babies,’ Journal of the National Medical Association 97, no. 7 [2005]: 1010-1019). 
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indeed yielded significant results. A study undertaken in the United States in 
2003, which was repeated in 2009, regarding the rate of children who were ex- 
clusively breast-fed until the age of six months indicated impressive breast- 
feeding statistics in different parts of the world: 99% in Norway, 98% in 
Denmark, 97% in Sweden, 91% in Spain, 86% in Germany, 85% in Italy, 75% 
in the United States, 69% in Britain, and, lastly, France with only a 50% breast- 
feeding rate.$ The discrepancies between the data collected in the different 
countries made me ponder: why was France at the bottom of the list, how and 
when did Scandinavian women reach such high rates of breast-feeding, and, 
most importantly, what were the main factors contributing to this tendency 
and what was their objective? 

In her book, Is Breastfeeding Best?, published in 201, Joan Wolf, professor of 
gender studies, argues that breast-feeding has been oversold because of three 
factors: a public obsession with health; an ideology of total motherhood that 
stipulates that a mother should eliminate any risk to her children and meth- 
odologically flawed research regarding breast-feeding. Yet, while maintaining 
that the science behind many breast-feeding studies is problematic, since in- 
stead of investigating randomized controlled trials, breast-feeding groups are 
self-selecting, Wolf asserts that we are in danger of ignoring the drawbacks of 
breast-feeding. One of the greatest lies promoted by breast-feeding advocates 
is that breast-feeding is free, while ignoring the mother’s labor, as well as her 
potential loss of earnings. Furthermore, we are in danger of “holding mothers 
accountable for all sorts of things they don’t have control over.” 

Similar concerns have been voiced by Courtney Jung, a political scientist, 
who remarked that what is being promoted in our days in not breast-feeding, 
but rather human milk as a product. “Not one of the breast-feeding initiatives 
launched since 1995 seems directed toward supporting women’s own prefer- 
ences and choices,” she rightfully argues. Jung describes breast-feeding today as 
a “moral crusade” distinguishing good parents from bad ones. “Breast-feeding 
is no longer just a way to feed a baby; it is a moral marker that distinguishes 
us from them — good parents from bad. I am not against breast-feeding,” writes 
Jung, “Iam against /activism [a portmanteau of “lactation” and “activism” ], I am 


3 Lizette Alvarez, “Norway Leads Industrial Nations Back to Breast-Feeding,” The New York 
Times (21 October 2003). The World Health Organization's Health for All Database (HFA-DB) 
recorded similar data in 2009; OECD Family database www.oecd.org/els/social/family/data- 
base, 1-3, chart 2. 

4 Joan B. Wolf, Is Breast Best? (New York: New York University Press, 2011), x-xiii, 45-50, 70-71. 
See also: Joan B. Wolf, “Is Breast Really Best? Risk and Total Motherhood in the National 
Breastfeeding Awareness Campaign,’ Journal of Health Politics, Policy and Law 32, no. 4 
(August 2007): 595-636. 
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against using the particular infant-feeding practices of one privileged demo- 
graphic to measure people who lack the resources to breast-feed — or prefer not 
to. I am against using a selective reading of medical literature to justify a public 
health issue. I am against using that public health issue to compel women to 
breast-feed and to punish those who don't.” 

Breast-feeding has, throughout the generations, been considered a natural 
and instinctive activity essential for the survival of humankind. Indeed, until 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, when Louis Pasteur discovered the 
process of pasteurization, enabling the safe administration of artificial nour- 
ishment, most babies were breast-fed. Though the ability to breast-feed is a 
biological function, the chosen method, its frequency, and the importance 
attributed to it are based on varying cultural trends, as demonstrated by the 
visual representations of breast-feeding, testifying to its intricate connection 
to social, religious, and economic ideologies.’ This preeminent issue, which 
may teach us about motherhood, the male-female relationship, mother-child 
relationships, and the place of the child within the family, demands profound 
attention. Moreover, a discussion of the cultural, social, religious, and econom- 
ic facets of breast-feeding sharpens our understanding of its importance and 
how the maternal breast became the ultimate symbol of motherly love and 
altruistic nurturing in our own days, boldly depicted in art as a symbol of the 
institution of motherhood, a sort of “metonymical object [that] has become 
[a] metaphor to the object” as defined by the psychoanalyst André Green.® 


5 Courtney Jung, Lactivism: How Feminists and Fundamentalists, Hippies and Yuppies, and 
Physicians and Politicians Made Breastfeeding Big Business and Bad Policy (New York: Basic 
Books, 2015), 7-15. 

6 Sara F. Matthews Grieco and Carlo A. Corsini, Historical Perspectives on Breastfeeding 
(Florence: UNICEF, International Child Development Centre, 1991), 49; Marilyn Yalom, A 
History of the Breast (New York, 1998), 9; Rene J. Dubos, Pasteur and Modern Science (London: 
Heinemann, 1961), chapter 7. For a discussion of Pasteur’s prominence in French culture and 
the art world, see: Mary Hunter, “The Making of Scientific Hero: Portraits of Louis Pasteur,” 
The Face of Medicine: Visualizing Medical Masculinities in late Nineteenth-Century Paris 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2016), 37-107. 

7 Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 54-55; Christiane Zuber Klapisch, Silence 
of the Middle Ages 2, in Georges Duby and Michelle Perrot (eds.), A History of Women in the 
West (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1998), 3; Denise A. Copelton 
et al., “The Ideological Work of Infant Feeding,” in Rhonda Shaw and Alison Bartlett (eds.), 
Giving Breastmilk Body Ethics and Contemporary Breastfeeding Practices (Bradford: Demeter 
Press, 2010), 24-38; Judith Stadtman Tucker, “Rocking the Boat: Feminism and the Ideological 
Grounding of the Twenty-First Century Mothers’ Movement,” in Andrea O'Reilly (ed.), 
Feminist Mothering (Albany: State University of New York University, 2008), 205-218. 

8 André Green, “The Dead Mother,” On Private Madness (London: Rebus Press, 1997), 148. 
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Over the last decades, a “breast-feeding mania” has become apparent 
throughout the Western world, as manifested by the constant publication of 
new studies demonstrating its importance through the enumeration of the 
many benefits it offers to both mother and child, alongside the listing of all 
the ills that may befall those babies who are not privileged enough to be nur- 
tured in this way.? In the past decade, the glorification of maternal nursing 
has also been evidenced by the proliferation of lactation consultants offering 
their services in the mother’s home; the appearance of photographs of celeb- 
rity mothers joyously nursing their children;!° the publication of manuals for 
new mothers, suggesting breast-feeding techniques for those having difficulty 
doing so; hundreds of medical websites emphasizing the indispensability of 
breast milk for the child’s development; worldwide publicity campaigns ex- 
tolling the benefits of breast-feeding, and even an annual international event 
known as World Breast-Feeding Week, which has, since 1992, been organized 
by The World Alliance for Breast-Feeding Action (WABA), with the aim of pro- 
moting maternal breast-feeding as the exclusive form of nourishment for the 
first six months of every child’s life. 

In the past few years, maternal breast-feeding has also gained prominence 
in popular culture, so much so that no week seems to go by without its appear- 
ance in the media.!? In fact, although maternal breast-feeding is not yet required 
by law, it has been the subject of legislative debates over the past decades, as 
demonstrated by the ruling in the late 1990s that breast-feeding in public is not 
considered to be indecent exposure and is permitted by American law.$ Other 


9 See, for example: Geoff Der, David Batty and Ian J Deary, “Effect of breast feeding on intel- 
ligence in children: prospective study, sibling pairs analysis, and meta-analysis,’ BMJ 4, 
no. 333 (November 2006), 945-951; Leung and Sauve, “Breast is best for babies,” 1010-1019. 

10 See, for example, Annie Leibovitz, Jerry Hall Breastfeeding Gabriel Jagger, The Weekend 
Australian Magazine, 1999, cover; Angelina Jolie Breastfeeding, W Magazine, October 2008, 
cover. 

11 The information is updated each year and may be found on the organization’s website: 
http://worldbreastfeedingweek.org/ See also: The Future of Nursing: Leading Change, 
Advancing Health (Washington: National Institute of Medicine, 2010). 

12 See, for example, Kate Pullen, “Knitted Breasts to Help New Mums!: UK Hospital has a 
Novel use of Knitting Plus Link to Free Pattern,” February 25, 2007; Sara Nathan, “Smug 
Mother Gisele Bundchen Says There ‘Should Be a Law’ Forcing Women to Breastfeed for 
Six Months,” Mail Online (August 4, 2010). 

13 An amendment giving women in California the right to breast-feed in public was rati- 
fied by the legislative assembly in July 1997, after being rejected the previous year. Thus 
far, 44 American states have voted in favor of such laws, intended to prevent the ex- 
pulsion of nursing mothers from shops, shopping centers, restaurants, museums, and 
parks (Maternal and Child Health Bureau (MCHB) 2010, https://www.hrsa.gov/about/ 
organization /bureaus/mchb/index.html, (retrieved March 2017). 
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laws have recently been legislated, prohibiting the advertising of breast-milk 
substitutes or the distribution of free artificial milk samples to mothers after 
childbirth, while some require that additional messages about the superiority 
of breast-feeding appear on the labels of breast-milk substitutes.l# 

Nevertheless, on July 14, 2007, the online social network Facebook demand- 
ed that 890 women immediately remove from their pages photographs in 
which they are pictured nursing their children, claiming that such images are 
inappropriate, as they violate rules about nudity and “obscene content.” The 
overwhelming response of the surfers proved that this constitutes a minority 
opinion: that same day, some twenty thousand people joined the protest page 
set up on that very same site, demanding that these photographs be permitted 
to stay online. “Don’t mess with the lactivists’, wrote the journalist Andrew 
Gordon in response, referring to those who advocate breast-feeding, who are 
seeking to promote the health benefits of breast-feeding over formula-feeding 
and to ensure that nursing mothers are not discriminated against. “So why, 
amid news of poverty, war and elections, is breast-feeding such an explosive 
issue that people can't wait to weigh in on? Probably because it touches on ev- 
erything from women’s rights to our sexualized culture to the mixed messages 
constantly dished out to modern moms,’ claimed Gordon. “‘Good mothers’ are 
supposed to breast-feed, end of story. The medical establishment says so, led 
by the World Health Organization [...] which recommends nursing children 
for up to two years and beyond, [thus recognizing] a mother’s right to breast- 
feed anywhere, anytime, without interference.”!® 

The tension between the overwhelming support for breast-feeding and its 
confinement to the domestic sphere, away from public scrutiny, is a manifes- 
tation of the concept of the “abject,” addressed by the French psychoanalyst 
Julia Kristeva in her book Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection. Bodily se- 
cretions, such as breast milk, represent the abject: they are a part of us, yet 
simultaneously separate from us and even repulsive. In her introduction, 
Kristeva writes: “Food loathing is perhaps the most elementary and most 


14 “WHO aims to increase global rate of breastfeeding for six months to 50% by 2025,” News 
Medical (July 30, 2013). 

15 “Hey, Facebook, Breastfeeding is Not Obscene!” (July 14, 2007); Bill McGinty, “Facebook 
apologizes for removing breastfeeding photo,” wcnc.com (30 December 201); “The 
Ultimate Flash Mob: Mums Stage Simultaneous Breast-feeding Protest after Woman is 
Kicked out of Shopping Centre”, Daily Mail Online (January 29, 2011). 

16 Andrew Gordon, “The politics of breastfeeding,’ Toronto Star (September 24, 2007); 
Amy Harmon, “‘Lactivists’ Taking Their Cause, and Their Babies, to the Streets,” The 
New York Times (June 7, 2005); Annette Beasley, “‘Breast is Best and Olther Messages 
of Breastfeeding Promotion,’ in Shaw and Bartlett (eds.), Giving Breastmilk Body Ethics, 
39-50. 
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archaic form of abjection. When the eyes see or the lips touch that skin on 
the surface of milk — harmless, thin as a sheet [...] — I experience a gagging 
sensation [...] but since the food is not an ‘other’ for ‘me’ [...] I expel myself, 
I split myself out, I abject myself?!” According to her definition, the abject is 
that which “is radically excluded and draws me toward the place where mean- 
ing collapses. [...] It lies outside, beyond the set, and does not seem to agree to 
the latter's rules of the game. [...] what disturbs identity, system, order. What 
does not respect borders, positions, rules. The in-between, the ambiguous, the 
composite.”!8 The abject is something that cannot be defined, that belongs 
to the subject while simultaneously being detached from it and threatening 
it: “the abject has only one quality of the object — that of being opposed to.”!9 
This ambivalence with regard to the abject is apparent in the cultural attitude 
toward breast-feeding. Since, over the course of history, it was impossible to 
forbid or conceal it due to its absolute necessity in order for the next genera- 
tion to thrive, it was controlled as an instrument for the regimentation of the 
breast. In Kristeva’s own words, “Fear of the uncontrollable generative mother 
repels me from the body.’”° Moreover, the dichotomy embodied by the breast — 
which combines both maternal and erotic dimensions — amplified the anxiety 
it caused due to its perception as an organ that cannot be unequivocally de- 
fined, and which may, therefore, go out of control. “Breasts are a scandal for 
patriarchy,’ writes philosopher Iris Young in that spirit, “because they disrupt 
the border between motherhood and sexuality.”2! 

This facet became manifest in May 2012, when the cover of Time Magazine 
featured a photograph of a beautiful young mother breast-feeding her three- 
year-old son.?? The raging reactions voiced throughout the world clearly de- 
fined the agreed-upon limits imposed by Western culture on the maximum 
age of the suckling child. The portrait of the child standing and smiling at the 
viewer as he drinks from his mother’s exposed breast reflects the anxiety of 
the blurring of boundaries between the nourishing and erotic aspects of the 
breast, intended, so it seems, for the sole pleasure of adults. Hence, over the 
course of history, women were subjugated by means of the control of their 
breasts, which became the recurrent objects of institutionalized male rulings 


17 Julia Kristeva, Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, trans. Leon Roudiez (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1982), 2-3. 


18 Ibid, 2, 4. 
19  Ibid,1. 
20 Ibid, 79. 


21 Iris Marion Young, Breast Experience: Throwing Like a Girl and Other Essays in Feminist 
Philosophy and Social Theory (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990), 190. 
22 Time Magazine 179 (20), May 21, 2012: cover. 
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that sought to regiment them in order to moderate the threat they posed. There 
is no doubt that, alongside religious and medical rulings, art also contributed 
to the regimentation of the breast, as elucidated by Kristeva: “The various 
means of purifying the abject — the various catharses — make up the history of 
religions, and end up with that catharsis par excellence called art, both on the 
far and the near side of religion.”25 

This raises many questions: do the significant changes that recently took 
place in the perception of breast-feeding testify to the fulfillment of women’s 
will or do they find their source in more complex circumstances? What were 
the reasons for the renunciation of maternal breast-feeding in the past and 
why and when did its status rise, leading to its contemporary flourishing? What 
factors brought on this paradigm shift and are they still valid today? Why was 
breast-feeding sanctified in Western culture and when did it come to exemplify 
the essence of motherhood? When was the prevalent image of the ideal moth- 
er joyously nursing her children consolidated, and how was it transmitted? 

Similar questions were raised over the last three decades by important his- 
torical, anthropological, sociological, and psychological studies dealing with 
this subject, resulting in a dictionary published in 2003 dedicated to histori- 
cal, cultural and medical aspects of breast-feeding.24 The results indicate that 
breast-feeding, “an intimate and complex transaction whose topic is physi- 
ological and whose language is cultural,” in the words of Brigitte Jordan,”® is 
among the main activities shaping the conceptions of motherhood, gender, 
and body management, and that it is directly influenced by the society and 
culture in which it is performed. These studies also examined the degree of 
instinctiveness embodied in motherhood and discussed the conceptualiza- 
tion of motherhood through diverse cultural and social components.?6 Valerie 
Fildes’s books dealt with the history of infant feeding from Antiquity to the 
twentieth century, addressing maternal breast-feeding, wet-nursing, mixed 
nourishment, artificial feeding, and weaning, while integrating texts from 


23 Kristeva, Powers of Horror, 17. 

24 Parker, James N. and Philip M. Parker (eds.), Breastfeeding: A Medical Dictionary, 
Bibliography, and Annotated Research Guise to Internet References (San Diego: ICON 
Health Publications, 2003). 

25 Brigitte Jordan, Birth in Four Cultures: A Cross-Cultural Investigation of Childbirth in 
Yucatan, Holland, Sweden and the United States Prospect Heights (Illinois: Waveland Press, 
1993), 3- 

26 See, for example, Elisabeth Badinter, L'Amour en plus, Histoire de l'amour maternel, XVII 
XX® siècle (Paris: Flammarion, 1995); Lloyd DeMause (ed.), The History of Childhood (New 
York: Psychohistory Press, 1974); Sharon Hays, The Cultural Contradictions of Motherhood 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1996); Vanessa Maher (Ed.), The Anthropology of 
Breast-Feeding: Natural Law or Social Construct (Oxford: Berg, 1992). 
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various sources that shaped the approach to these issues throughout history.27 
Sara Matthews-Grieco and Carlo Corsini’s research, dealing with the sociology 
of maternal breast-feeding and of wet-nursing, relied, among other sources, on 
Fildes’s ground-breaking historical studies, and demonstrated that popular be- 
liefs, social, gender-related, and economic causes, and even medical theories, 
all contributed to the rejection of maternal breast-feeding among middle and 
upper-class women from the Middle Ages on, leading to a high rate of infant 
mortality as a consequence of malnutrition.?8 In their books, however, George 
Sussman and Fanny Fay-Sallois delimited the subject both thematically and 
chronologically, focusing on the history of wet-nursing in France and alluding 
to several representative artworks.2° Conversely, historian Rima D. Apple fo- 
cuses on the social history of infant feeding in the United States between 1890 
and 1950, while Bernice L. Hausman investigates the controversies over the 
ideology of breast-feeding in contemporary American culture, as do Rhonda 
Shaw and Alison Bartlett in the edited volume Giving Breastmilk, dealing with 
contemporary aspects of breast-feeding.3° Marilyn Yalom, a historian dealing 
mainly with women studies and gender, has also investigated Western cultur- 
al ideologies regarding the female breast. In her book A History of the Breast, 
Yalom claimed that, in Western culture, women have been dispossessed of the 
feminine breast, in spite of — or perhaps precisely because of — its major signifi- 
cance throughout the course of human history.5l 

Yet, despite the centrality of this subject in the above-mentioned fields of 
study, it has not been investigated in depth in the history of art, and modern 
representations of breast-feeding have barely been studied. The subject of 
breast-feeding in Ancient Egyptian art was addressed in several studies fore- 
grounding the goddess Isis, while other research projects explored representa- 
tions of breast-feeding in Greek and Roman art, examining the archetype of 


27 Valerie Fildes, Breasts, Bottles and Babies: A History of Infant Feeding (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1986); Valerie Fildes, Wet-Nursing: A History from Antiquity to 
the Present (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1988). 

28 Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 7. 

29 George Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk: The Wet-Nursing Business in France, 1715-1914 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1982); Fanny Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices a Paris au XIX° 
siécle (Paris: Payot, 1980). 

30 Rima D. Apple, Mothers and Medicine. A Social History of Infant Feeding, 1890-1950 
(Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1987); Bernice L. Hausman, Mother’s Milk: 
Breastfeeding Controversies inAmerican Culture (New York: Routledge, 2003); Rhonda Shaw 
and Alison Bartlett (eds.), Giving Breastmilk: Body Ethics and Contemporary Breastfeeding 
Practices (Branford: Demeter Press, 2010). See also: Janet Golden, A Social History of Wet 
Nursing in America: From Breast to Bottle (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996). 

31 Yalom, A History of the Breast. 
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the Kourotrophoi — Classical culture’s nursing goddesses — which was greatly 
affected by the Egyptian model.*? The influence of breast-feeding depictions 
originating in these cultures was discussed in several books and essays study- 
ing the nursing Madonna, which sought to uncover the earliest manifestation 
of this motif and its source.33 Other scholars, such as Victor Lasareff, Maurice 
Volberg, Marina Warner, and Margaret Miles traced the evolution of the motif 
of the nursing Madonna over the course of history, highlighting the theological 
shifts that took place in Italy in the late Middle Ages, which humanized Mary 
and Jesus and accentuated the Madonna’s love for her son, thus contributing to 
the growing representation of breast-feeding in Christian art in the centuries 
that followed.34 

Other scholars have explored the subject of mother and child and its artis- 
tic depictions. In their research, Mary Frances Durantini and Wayne Franits 
examined representations of childhood and motherhood in seventeenth- 
century Dutch art. They argued that these representations reflected a social 
ideal that served the didactic objectives of medical professionals, clergymen, 
and moralists, who favored maternal breast-feeding and perceived it as a cru- 
cial component of children’s education for piety and social stability.%5 Carol 
Duncan's essay also addresses the appropriation of art by physicians and 
philosophers who sought to promote breast-feeding. She claims that, in late 
eighteenth-century France, such artistic representations of breast-feeding 
served as part of widespread propaganda campaigns seeking to promote the 


32 Theodora Hadzisteliou Price, Kourotrophos: Cults and Representations of the Greek 
Nursing Deities (Leiden: Brill, 1978); Larissa Bonfante, “Nursing Mothers in Classical Art,” 
in Ann Olga Koloski-Ostrow and Claire L. Lyons (eds.), Naked Truths, Women Sexuality 
and Gender in Classical Art and Archaeology (London: Routledge, 1997), 174-198. 

33 Thomas F. Mathews and Norman Muller, “Isis and Mary in Early Icons,’ in Maria 
Vassilaki (ed.), Images of the Mother of God, Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium 
(Norfolk: Ashgate, 2005), 3-12; Elizabeth Bolman, “The Enigmatic Coptic Galaktotrophousa 
and the Cult of the Virgin Mary in Egypt,” in Vassilaki (ed.), Images of the Mother of God, 
13-22. 

34 Victor Lasareff, “Studies in the Iconography of the Virgin,’ Art Bulletin 20, no. 1 (March 
1938): 26-65; Maurice Volberg, La Vierge et l'Enfantdans l'art Français, Paris: B. Arthaud, 
1954; Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex: The Myth and the Cult of the Virgin Mary (New 
York: Vintage, 1983); Margaret R. Miles, “The Virgin’s One Bare Breast: Nudity, Gender, 
and Religious Meaning in Tuscan Early Renaissance Culture,” in Norma Broude and Mary 
Garrard (eds.), The Expanding Discourse: Feminism and Art History (New York: HarperCollins, 
1992), 27-37. 

35 Mary Frances Durantini, The Child in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting (Ann Arbor: 
Michigan: UM1 Research Press, 1983); Wayne Franits, Paragons of Virtue: Women and 
Domesticity in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1993). 
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novel ideal of motherhood. Other than the two essays by Linda Nochlin on 
the subject of wet-nursing in the works of the Impressionists Edgar Degas and 
Berthe Morisot,?” which will be discussed at greater length in the fourth chap- 
ter of this book, the subject of breast-feeding in nineteenth-century art has 
hardly been investigated. Its scarcity stands in direct opposition to its prev- 
alence in the works of numerous artists belonging to all of the different art 
movements of the century. 

In order to fill the void, I will, throughout this book, endeavor to trace the 
conceptual and ideological sources promoting breast-feeding in modern 
Western society, a period in which the very concept of womanhood changed, 
as women were simultaneously idealized and differentiated from men, 
while subordinating themselves to men’s interests.38 Due to the multiplic- 
ity of Western artworks featuring this subject over the past two centuries, I 
have chosen to devote this book to artistic representations of infant breast- 
feeding in France in the early modern era, from the French Revolution to 
the beginning of the twentieth century.5° 

There are several reasons for this choice: first, hundreds of artworks de- 
picting all aspects of breast-feeding were produced in France at that time. 
Moreover, France was then considered to be the foremost artistic, cultural, and 
philosophical center of the West, drawing to it numerous artists from all over 
Europe who wished to acquire an artistic education in Paris; it was thus that 
France shaped Western culture as a whole. Meanwhile, the dynamic and out- 
rageous character of the “Long Nineteenth Century” — which began with the 
French Revolution of 1789, followed by the bloody Reign of Terror, and culmi- 
nated with the outbreak of the First World War — had a direct impact on repre- 
sentations of breast-feeding produced during that period in France. 


36 Carol Duncan, “Happy Mothers and Other New Ideas in Eighteenth-Century French Art,” 
in Norma Broude and Mary D. Garrard (eds.), Feminism and Art History: Questioning the 
Litany (New York: Harper&Row, 1982), 201-220. See also: Patricia Ivinski et al., Farewell to 
the Wet-Nurse: Etienne Aubry and Images of Breast-Feeding in Eighteenth-Century France, 
exh. cat. (Williamstown, Massachusetts: The Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
1998); Margaret R. Miles, A Complex Delight: The Secularization of the Breast 1350-1750 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2008). 

37 Linda Nochlin, “A House is not a Home: Degas and the Subversion of the Family,” in Richard 
Kendall and Griselda Pollock (eds.), Dealing with Degas: Representations of Women and 
the Politics of Vision, (New York: Universe, 1992), 43-65; Linda Nochlin, “Morisot’s Wet- 
Nurse,” in Broude and Garrard (eds.), The Expanding Discourse, 231-236. 

38 Claire Goldberg Moses, French Feminism in the 19th Century (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1984), 17. 

39 Artistic representations of adult nursing, such as the Caritas Romana or visions of monks 
sipping Mary’s milk, were uncommon in nineteenth-century art; I will, therefore, not ad- 
dress them in this book. 
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In the last decade of the eighteenth century, during the First Republic (1792- 
1804), internal wars raged in France, including bloody battles between the mon- 
archists and the revolutionaries, as well as among the different revolutionary 
factions. Following Napoléon Bonaparte’s coronation and the establishment of 
the First French Empire (1804-1814), France engaged in prolonged wars against 
Europe’s feudal countries, claiming the lives of many. Even after Napoléon’s 
exile and the reinstallation of the Bourbon monarchs during the Restoration 
(1814-1830), the internal wars in France did not cease. Rather, they escalated 
into the July Revolution of 1830, which culminated with Louis-Philippe’s coro- 
nation and the strengthening of the bourgeoisie. His reign came to an end with 
the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 and the rise of the Second Republic 
(1848-1851). Louis-Napoléon, the president of the Republic, then staged a coup 
and took control of Paris, after which he reigned as the head of the Second 
French Empire (1852-1870). Paris underwent major transformations under his 
leadership and changed beyond recognition. The Second Empire came to an 
end in 1870 with France’s humiliating defeat in a battle against the Prussians, 
who annexed the territory of Alsace-Lorraine. Following the short-lived Paris 
Commune, which concluded with a violent civil war, the Third Republic was 
declared in 1871. It suffered economic and social crises that shaped France's 
character at the end of this turbulent century. 

Over the course of the nineteenth century, France transitioned from an ab- 
solute monarchy to the novel discourse of democracy, liberalism, and national- 
ism, inspired by the values of the French Revolution; from inherent inequality 
between the rich and the poor and between men and women to a struggle 
for greater equality and the rise of feminism; from the enslavement of the 
weak within Europe to the enslavement of the “Other” beyond the boundaries 
of Europe, under the guise of colonialism and imperialism. Meanwhile, the 
Industrial Revolution gained momentum, leading to the establishment of fac- 
tories and mass production, as well as the spurred development of new means 
of transportation, which yielded waves of migration from the countryside to 
the city, bringing with them significant economic and social changes and lay- 
ing the groundwork for the modern metropolis. Yet, these innovations created 
considerable gaps between the wealthy urban bourgeoisie and the lower class- 
es of meager means. Moreover, despite the many transformations that took 
place in France over the century, the strict division into the classes of the haute 
bourgeoisie, the petite bourgeoisie, the peasantry, and the proletariat was zeal- 
ously maintained, clearly affecting the depictions of breast-feeding that ap- 
peared at that time. 

In light of these significant changes, the nineteenth century may, on the 
one hand, be perceived as a direct extension of the Enlightenment, as mani- 
fested by the empowerment of science and medicine and their effect on the 
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medicalization of breast-feeding; this issue will be addressed in the first chap- 
ter of the book. On the other hand, this was the Romantic era, governed by 
the somber, the chaotic, and the sensual, which became even more apparent 
in Catholic France at a time when the Church wielded greater power; this at- 
mosphere also shaped the portrayals of motherhood and breast-feeding, as 
I will demonstrate throughout the book. Indeed, the Catholic Church’s rein- 
forcement in this period of French history exerted direct impact on the struc- 
turalization of motherhood and the ennoblement of breast-feeding in French 
culture. The importance of breast-feeding, which was then regarded as the ul- 
timate realization of motherhood, is evoked by the poetic description cited at 
the beginning of this Preface. Drawn from the book Fécondité (Fruitfulness) by 
the French writer Emile Zola, this passage describes a couple of blissful peas- 
ants who take pleasure in raising their crops and twelve children - illustrating 
the conflation of Christian ideology with the belief in the intricate connection 
between maternal breast-feeding and the fecundity of nature. 

The Virgin Mary — France’s patron saint — rose in prominence following Pope 
Pius [x’s proclamation on December 8, 1854 of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin as a dogma of the Church, and her twenty-two revelations 
throughout France between 1830 and 1896.4 The growing cult of the Virgin 
informed the portrayal of the ideal mother who lovingly suckles her child, 
giving expression to Christian ideology in a time of unprecedented efflores- 
cence of Mary’s status. Although these secular Madonnas shed some of the 
attributes associated with the original archetype, their grounding did not de- 
tract from the sanctity of these figures. Rather, it enhanced the holiness of the 
everyday, through the earthly representation of the heavenly; thus did the reli- 
gious sphere encroach upon ordinary life. Furthermore, such portrayals were, 
in many ways, more forceful than the celestial imagery pervasive until then, 
as the Earthly Mary could evoke viewers’ identification — though the solidifi- 
cation of their faith was not the explicit goal. Simultaneously, the sanctifica- 
tion of motherhood contributed to the consolidation of the bourgeois family, 
which drew clear distinctions between male and female roles, emphasizing 
the obligations of mothers toward their children. This tendency also con- 
tributed to the glorification of breast-feeding in the visual arts, literature and 
medical writings, as well as in the philosophical and ethical texts composed in 
that period. 


40 Barbara Corrado Pope, “Immaculate and Powerful: The Marian Revival in the Nineteenth 
Century,” in Clarissa W. Atkinson, Constance H. Buchanan and Margaret R. Miles (eds.), 
Immaculate and Powerful: The Female in Sacred Image and Social Reality (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1985), 173-200; Ruth Harris, Lourdes: Body and Spirit in the Secular Age (New 
York: Allen Lane, 1999), 1-10. 
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Such trends stood in opposition to the rise of feminism, which erupted 
at the same time as the French Revolution, but was swiftly repressed by the 
Revolutionary ideology itself, which regarded breast-feeding as a national 
and political matter, replacing women in their traditional roles through their 
exclusion from the public sphere. This tendency was accentuated following 
Napoléon’s coronation; he significantly limited the rights of women, as did the 
Bourbon kings after him. In the 1830s, however, the demand for equal rights 
for women resurfaced, expressing the dissatisfaction of many women with the 
existing social order. The apparent tension between the structuralization of 
the model bourgeois mother and women’s own desire for equality represents a 
steppingstone to our understanding of their ambivalent attitude toward medi- 
cal recommendations on the subject of breast-feeding, which will be discussed 
at greater length in the first chapter and in the Epilogue. 

This dualistic approach reappeared at the end of the nineteenth century 
in response to the increased consumption of pasteurized milk, which led to a 
decline in the employment of wet nurses, along with a reduction in the rate of 
maternal breast-feeding, as illustrated by the visual representations of infant 
nourishment in that period. Although by the end of the century, the second 
wave of French feminism regarded maternal nursing as the fulfillment of an 
essential feminine-civic duty promoting the state’s development,“ numerous 
women abstained from breast-feeding, and preferred artificial feeding. The 
tension arising from men’s expectation for breast-feeding — in the name of sci- 
ence — and many women’s eschewing of this activity — as a result of scientific 
discoveries — will be addressed in the first and final chapters of this book, as 
well as in the Epilogue. 

In order to address in depth the complex attitude of French society toward 
breast-feeding, I consulted numerous visual and textual sources, including 
academic and avant-garde art, popular art, and functional art and design, pro- 
duced by the dozens of artists, both native French and foreign active in France 
in the nineteenth century. Furthermore, I drew upon the artists’ own writ- 
ings, state legislation, theoretical and philosophical texts, literature and child- 
care manuals composed by physicians and midwives. Using these sources, I 
have sought to analyze the social, political, and religious concerns related to 
breast-feeding. Undoubtedly, the visual representation of the subject that also 
expressed the personal signification that motivated artists to depict breast- 
feeding over the years, will be specified as well throughout the book. Yet, in- 
stead of concentrating on the ‘unconscious’ of these artists, I wish, rather, to 


41 Marie Béquet de Vienne, “Appel!,” Bulletin de l’Oeuvre de l'allaitement maternel et des re- 
fuges-ouvroirs pour les femmes enceintes 26, no 172 (December 1902), n.p. 
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explore the ‘unconscious’ created by them, “the emphasis being less on the 
possessive relation than on the agent,’*” thus examining the socio-historical 
components of these images as a mirror of the general mind-set of society in 
the given period. 

Similar attitudes have been discussed by cultural art historians, who 
tend to view a group as more than the sum of its members, or “sui generis,” 
to use Durkheim's famous terminology.*3 One of the main protagonists who 
promoted this method was the early twentieth-century German scholar Aby 
Warburg, with his interdisciplinary approach to art. His wide-ranging re- 
search of cultural forms, collective memory, and symbolism across cultures, 
expressed his vision of the complex interrelatedness of visual artifacts. This 
perspective became known with Walter Benjamin’s enterprise of social and 
cultural critique, which together influenced the discipline of cultural art his- 
tory as a whole.## 

Over the last three decades, various scholars have argued that the act of in- 
terpretation unfolds via a relationship between the text, the reader and the 
creator. Undeniably, readers, as well as spectators, are meaning-makers.#5 Yet, 
based on Umberto Eco’s approach, when dealing with material and visual ar- 
tifacts, one should also investigate their original meanings, while respecting 
their “cultural and linguistic background.”*6 These views were articulated by 
art historian Erwin Panofsky, who argued that in order to achieve “correctness” 
in visual research, one must combine description, analysis (i.e. iconography) 
and interpretation (i.e. iconology), which involves “the influence of theologi- 
cal, philosophical or political ideas.” This “correlation between intelligible 


42 Hubert Damisch, A Childhood Memory by Piero della Francesca, trans. John Goodman 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2007), p. 1. 

43 Richard Hilbert, The Classical Roots of Ethnomethodology: Durkheim, Weber and Garfinkel. 
(The Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1992), p. 28. 

44 For further information, see: Donald Preziosi (ed.), The Art of Art History: Anthology 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 461-466; Kurt Forster, “Aby Warburg’s History 
of Art: Collective Memory and the Social Mediation of Images,’ Daedalus 305 (1976): 
169-176; Matthew Rampley, “From Symbol to Allegory: Aby Warburg’s Theory of Art,” Art 
Bulletin 79 (1997): 41-55; Michael Diers et al., “Warburg and the Warburgian Tradition 
of Cultural History,’ New German Critique 65 (1995): 59-73; Geoff Eley, “What is Cultural 
History?”, New German Critique 65 (1995): 19-36. 

45 See, for examle, Irit Rogoff, “Studying Visual Culture,” in: Nicholas Mirzoeff (ed.), The 
Visual Culture Reader (London: Routledge, 1998), 14-26; Michael Ann Holly, “Reciprocity 
and Reception Theory,” in: Paul Smith and Carolyne Wilde (eds.), A Companion of Art 
Theory (London: Blackwell, 2002), 448-457. 

46 Umberto Eco, Interpretation and Overinterpretation (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992), 68-69. 
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concepts and the visible forms [...] arises from synthesis rather than analysis.”*” 
While Panofsky encouraged polysemy (i.e. multiple meanings), he insisted 
that the author's synthetic intuition must be corrected “by an insight into the 
manner in which, under varying historical conditions, the general and essen- 
tial tendencies of the human mind were expressed by specific themes and 
concepts.’ By embracing the multidisciplinary approach of Warburg, he added: 
“this means what may be called a history of cultural symptoms or ‘symbols’ 
[...]. The art historian will have to check [...] the intrinsic meaning of as many 
other documents of civilization historically related to that work or group of 
works, as he can master: of documents bearing witness to the political, poeti- 
cal, religious, philosophical, and social tendencies of the personality, period or 
country under investigation."#8 

Warburg’s and Panofsky’s insistence on what is titled today ‘cultural history’, 
does not negate what Eco termed “reader-oriented theories of interpretation,’ 
which entails critical theory, ranging from Feminist, queer, Neo-Marxist or 
postcolonialist interpretations.* After analyzing the objects, the researcher 
can use contemporary discourse formations, as long as the original meaning 
of the discussed object is not ignored, and that the interpretation is not forced 
upon the object by a chosen-in-advance theory, regardless of incompatibilities. 

Based on this methodology, this book analyzes visual artifacts through 
a combination of two main approaches: “gathering” and “hovering” (fig. 1). 
While the first is based on assembling a wide range of visual testimonies of the 
discussed subject (including paintings, sculptures, sketches, advertisements, 
postcards or pharmaceutical catalogues), the second, is designated to orga- 
nize, analyze and theorize the collected data. Citing WJ.T. Mithcel’s approach 
to visual culture, the mixture of images that are considered ‘artistic’ (i.e. paint- 
ings or sculptures), and those considered ‘non-artistic’ (i.e. advertisements or 
postcards), “do not automatically abolish the differences between these do- 
mains [...] but makes it available for investigation.”©° The third and crucial final 
step in this methodology is “revaluation and validation”; to reassess the synthe- 
sis between the “gathered” and the “hovered” components, in order to ensure 
that the “gathered” visual testimonies are not forcibly reconfigured under the 
historical, social and cultural “hovering” theorizations. 

The “gathering” and “hovering” techniques are related to the four major 
components of a visual artifact: the maker, the object, the spectators and the 


47 Erwin Panofsky, “Iconography and Iconology: An Introduction to the Study of Renaissance 
Art,’ in Preziosi, The Art of Art History: A Critical Anthology, 224. 

48 Panofsky, “Iconography and Iconology,” 227. 

49 Eco, Interpretation and Overinterpretation, 24. 

50 William John Thomas Mitchell, “Showing Seeing: A Critique of Visual Culture,” Journal of 
Visual Culture 1, no. 2 (2002): 173. 
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Revaluation and Validation 


FIGURE1 Methodological Model (G.V.) 


socio-cultural environment. The last component, which entails historical and 
sociological data regarding economics, medicine, religion, gender relations 
and political culture, is designed to decipher why a visual object was produced 
in a specific style and mode at a precise historical time. In order to explain the 
wide-ranging phenomenon of breast-feeding, I looked for conjoint social and 
cultural explanations, while expanding the research beyond the limits of the 
object and its immediate surrounding. 

Although some of the “hovering” methods tend to subjugate visual data to 
a chosen theory, such as psychoanalysis, Neo-Marxist, gender or postcolonial 
studies, this study wishes to reinstate the visual artifacts with their agency. 
Thus, despite the homogeneousness of the described methodology, the in- 
terpretation of the images is based on various theories, which are chosen ac- 
cording to the images’ own agency. Using a single theoretical framework can 
be inconsistent with the visual artifact, thus risking to espouse an ideological 
or anachronistic view that would classify the images into a single theoretical 
framework. Accordingly, although the new maternal ideal discussed in this 
research was essentially a male construct, as manifested in numerous depic- 
tions of breast-feeding that reflect female subordination to patriarchal ideolo- 
gies; other images mirror female agency, and therefore are interpreted through 
other, more suitable, theories. 

Based on these postulations, I have collected hundreds of visual artifacts 
illustrating breast-feeding, and arranged them into seven chapters revolving 
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around two main axes: chronology and social status. Each of these chapters ad- 
dresses the cultural, social, historical, political, religious, and personal factors 
that affected the works. As my aim is to discuss a general mind-set of society 
in the given period; i.e. a “group mentality,’>! the chapters are not organized 
by artists, but rather by repetitive iconographical schemes. The first chapter 
deals with the history of breast-feeding in nineteenth-century France, address- 
ing the subject of maternal breast-feeding as opposed to its rivals: wet-nursing 
and bottle-feeding, relying on guide books for mothers published over the 
course of the century. The next three chapters deal with the absence of ma- 
ternal breast-feeding and its substitutes, while investigating the role of breast- 
feeding, whether present or absent, as a social and political symbol. This is 
achieved through an examination of portrayals of the dead mother, in contrast 
to depictions of the nursing Caritas.5? Moreover, these chapters also address 
the subject of wet-nursing, which is intimately connected to the rise of con- 
sumerism and a culture of leisure. The final three chapters investigate visual 
representations of maternal breast-feeding among the women of the main so- 
cial classes in France — the working class, the homeless beggars, the peasants, 
the middle-class, and the haute bourgeoisie — while investigating the socio- 
cultural factors that shaped the works.53 

The seven chapters of the book attest to the importance of breast-feeding in 
the nineteenth century, as a reflection of changing views and attitudes in this 
eventful period in French history. Furthermore, a retrospective analysis of the 
subject of breast-feeding at the start of the modern era in the Western world’s 
cultural and artistic center sheds yet another light on the current exaltation of 
breast-feeding and highlights the ideological and political motives at the core 
of recurrent attempts worldwide to raise awareness for its importance. 


51 The term is based on Wilfred Ruprecht Bion, Experiences in Groups and Other Papers 
(London: Tavistock, 1961), p. 189. For further discussion see Peter Felix Kellermann, 
Sociodrama and Collective Trauma (London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2007), 58-59; 
Earl Hopper and Haim Weinberg (eds.), The Social Unconscious in persons, Groups, and 
Societies (London: Kranac Books, 2011); Maurice Halbwachs, The Collective Memory (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1980), 50-53. 

52 The allegorical figural representation of Christian Charity, Caritas is usually portrayed as 
she suckles several children at once. 

53 Although class divisions have recently been challenged in nineteenth-century research, 
the last three chapters are based solely on visual differences evident in depictions of 
breast-feeding scenes. Furthermore, class differences with regard to breast-feeding re- 
main significant in our days, since breast-feeding rates are much higher today among 
“white, married, well-educated and affluent women who do not work than that they are 
among poor women, especially African” (Jung, Lactivism, 11). 
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CHAPTER 1 


The History of Breast-Feeding in France 


Natural breast-feeding is the only feeding method suitable for the child; 
it may be given by the mother or, in her absence, by a good wet nurse. As 
may be inferred, I boycott artificial feeding. And yet, I am quick to state 
that, in my view, it is not a matter of prejudice or preconception. I have 
often witnessed the disastrous effects of the bottle, and believe that I am 
justified in my opposition to its use. 


MADELEINE BRÈS GEBELIN, De la mamelle et de l'allaitement, 1875! 


An investigation of the history of breast-feeding in the Western world re- 
veals that, until the end of the First World War, when it was superseded by 
bottle-feeding, three main feeding methods coexisted: maternal breast-feed- 
ing, wet-nursing, and artificial nourishment based on animal milk. Maternal 
breast-feeding and wet-nursing were particularly common, as the use of ani- 
mal milk prior to Louis Pasteur’s discoveries endangered the lives of those ba- 
bies nourished by it, and was therefore characteristic of the members of the 
lower classes, who, for different reasons, had no other choice. Hence, through- 
out the course of history, the majority of infants were fed woman’s breast milk, 
provided to them by their own mothers or, alternately, by wet nurses. The use 
of animal milk stemmed from, among other reasons, the mother’s death in 
childbirth, the birth of twins, or the inability to pay a wet nurse, and was, there- 
fore, more common among the lower classes.” 

The indispensability of woman's milk for the survival of babies is evoked by 
the myth of the nursing of Hercules, clearly reflecting the subject’s importance 
in Western culture. Hercules, son of Alcmene and Jupiter, was abandoned by 
his mother, who feared Jupiter’s wife Juno’s vengeance. He survived owing 
to Minerva’s protection; the latter brought Juno to him and persuaded her to 


1 Madeleine Brès Gebelin, De la mamelle et de l'allaitement, Thèse pour le doctorat de méde- 
cine de Paris, no. 189, Faculté de médecine de Paris (Paris: Imprimerie de E. Martinet, 1875), 
83-84. 

2 Fildes, Breasts, Bottles and Babies, 6-9; James Bruce Ross, “The Middle-Class Child in Urban 
Italy, Fourteenth to Early Sixteenth Century,” in DeMause (ed.), The History of Childhood, 
186-187. 
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nurse him, appealing to her sense of compassion. Juno offered him her breast 
milk, and with it the promise of immortality; Hercules suckled so vigorously 
that, pain stricken, the goddess pulled her breast out of his mouth and her 
milk flowed into the sky, forming the Milky Way.? This story is depicted in a 
painting from circa 1575 by Jacopo Tintoretto, entitled The Origin of the Milky 
Way, with the nude figure of the goddess Juno at its center, recoiling in pain 
from Hercules’ vigorous suckling at her left breast.4 Thin streams of milk 
erupt from her breast, turning into brilliant stars that illuminate the night 
sky. The milk from her right breast flows downward, nourishing the flowers 
initially painted at the bottom of the canvas (later cropped); thus her milk 
simultaneous fertilizes the earth and the sky. This story demonstrates the 
super-natural power of woman's milk, whose forceful flow brought forth the 
galaxy in which we live. Moreover, the story suggests the possible distinction 
between maternity and nursing, between the biological mother (mère de sang, 
blood mother) and the wet nurse (mére de lait, milk mother), which was an 
integral part of the world of nursing until after World War 1. 

The employment of wet nurses is already evidenced in Pharaonic Egypt 
(Exodus 2:7), Mesopotamia, and biblical Israel (Genesis 35:8, 11 Kings 11:2, 11 
Chronicles 22:11), and was also common in ancient Greece and Rome.5 From 
the eleventh century on, this trend intensified in Western Europe among up- 
per-class women, and from the seventeenth century to the early twentieth 
century, was particularly prevalent in France among middle- and high-class 
women. This practice declined after the First World War and disappeared en- 
tirely after the 1940s.® 

Nonetheless, ever since Antiquity, physicians, theologians, and moralists 
have all stressed the importance of maternal breast-feeding, for both physical 
and psychological reasons. They argued that the mother’s milk is the most 
suitable kind of nourishment for the infant, and that nursing forms a strong 
emotional bond between mother and child. Many argued that maternal 


3 For the full version of the story, see: James Hall, Dictionary of Subjects and Symbols in Art 
(New York: Harper&Row; Icon Editions, 1979), 230. 

4 See: Jacopo Tintoretto, The Origin of the Milky Way, c. 1575, oil on canvas, 148 x 161.1 cm, 
London, National Gallery. 

5 Jan Riordan, Breastfeeding and Human Lactation (Boston: Jones and Bartlett Publishers, 
2005), 5-16; Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 1-25; Fildes, Breasts, Bottles and Babies, 17-39; Robert 
Etienne, “La Conscience médicale antique et la vie des enfants,’ Annales de Démographie 
Historique (1973): 15-46; Keith R. Bradley, “Wet-Nursing at Rome: A Study in Social Relations,” 
in Beryl Rawson (ed.), The Family in Ancient Rome (London: Croom Helm, 1986), 201-229. 

6 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 5-7, 19; Mohammed Hocine Benkheira, “Donner le sein, 
c'est comme donner le jour: La doctrine de l'allaitement dans le sunnisme médiéval,” Studia 
Islamica 92 (2001), 5-52. 
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breast-feeding is demanded by the laws of nature and that it is every mother’s 
obligation, to demonstrate her humanity and fulfill the Lord’s commandment.’ 
In this spirit, the renowned Parisian surgeon Francois Mauriceau thus wrote in 
his manual for women, published in 1668 and translated into seven languages: 
“The first and best attribute of every good wet nurse is that she be the baby’s 
mother [...] because of the mutual compatibility of temperament and the great 
love she feels for the child, she will be much more careful.”8 In the same period, 
the French physician Laurent Joubert, father of eleven children, all of whom 
suckled at their mother’s breast, wrote: “If only women knew the pleasures 
of breast-feeding, they would not content themselves with nursing their own 
children — they would hire themselves out to others”? 

Alongside a discussion of the advantages of maternal breast-feeding, these 
writers argued that sending the infant to the wet nurse’s remote home may 
cause the baby to become attached to the wet nurse, instead of to its biological 
mother. Others have argued to the contrary, that wet nurses cannot truly love 
the babies in their charge, and will, therefore, not afford them the maternal 
affection they need. Many claimed that the refusal to breast-feed indicates 
a lack of love on the part of the mother toward her baby and toward God, 
stemming from her excessive desire for social amusements.!° Moreover, they 
underlined the dangers inherent in wet-nursing, ranging from well-founded 
fears to fears arising from superstitions associated with the desirable qualities 
of a wet nurse. Most of the writers argued that, since woman’s milk transmits 
the moral and corporal properties of the nursing woman to the infant suckling 
at her breast, the children suckled by wet nurses may suffer from a coarse 
personality, deficient intelligence, corrupt habits, a defective character, and an 
incurable temperament." Furthermore, they warned parents against diseases 
that may be transmitted through the milk, such as syphilis, as well as pregnancy 
during lactation, which may transform the woman’s milk into bad milk that is 
harmful to those who ingest it.2 


7 Fildes, Bottles and Babies, 98-99, 112, table 3.6. 

8 Elizabeth Wirth Marvick, “Nature versus Nurture: Patterns and Trends in Seventeenth- 
Century French Child-Rearing,” in DeMause (ed.), The History of Childhood, 264. 

9 Fildes, Bottles and Babies, 85. 

10 Ibid., 268; Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 98-99, 202. 

11 Ross, “The Middle-Class Child”, 186-187; Marie-France Morel, “Théorie et pratique de 
l'allaitement en France au xvie siècle” Annales de Démographie Historique (1976): 
413-414. 

12 In the Middle Ages, there was a widespread medical belief that milk is in fact the puri- 
fied blood of the woman. Consequently, wet nurses who had conceived were barred from 
working, as it was believed that, during pregnancy, milk reverts to blood. Alternate solu- 
tions were feeding animal milk, switching to another wet nurse, or swift and premature 
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These writers further asserted that wet nurses often provide inadequate 
care to the babies residing in their home, including inattentiveness when it 
comes to changing diapers, various injuries, and overall neglect, which also 
threatens the nursing child’s wellbeing and survival. Shorter notes that 38 
percent of babies living in the homes of wet nurses in the French town of 
Rouen died in the eighteenth century, compared with 18 percent of babies 
who remained with their parents. Similar data arises from George Sussman’s 
study, which indicates that the number of babies who died in wet nurses’ rural 
homes in France from 1770 to 1776 reached 21,000. The reasons for their death 
included postponing the start of nursing for those babies sent to wet nurses 
in the periphery, irregular nursing due to the multiplicity of household tasks 
required of these hired mothers, asphyxiation resulting from sharing a bed 
with the wet nurse, or receiving food other than breast milk. 

There is no doubt that a lack of hygiene in the homes of the wet nurses 
was also a determining factor in the high rate of infant mortality, though it 
may not be attributed to deliberate neglect, as the death of a child in the wet 
nurse’s home affected her wages and her chances of future employment. 
Nevertheless, all through the ages, in spite of the overwhelming warnings 
of professional literature against the use of wet nurses, this practice was 
particularly widespread in France from the seventeenth to the late eighteenth 
century; in many cases, maternal breast-feeding was restricted to the rural 
population and to those urban women who could not afford such a luxury 
as the hiring of a wet nurse.l* Lebrun and Badinter claim that wet nurses 
earned such low wages that, even working-class women who worked in the 
city, preferred to send their babies to wet nurses, so that they could continue 
working.!5 

Matthews-Grieco, Corsini, and Fildes believe that the blatant disregard for 
the medical recommendations advocating maternal breast-feeding stemmed 
from a variety of social and economic motives, most of which have to do 
with the fathers’ volition regarding their babies’ nourishment.!® Ironically, 


weaning — all solutions that deprived the child of the necessary nutrition (Ross, “The 
Middle-Class Child”, 186-187; Sylvie Laurent, Naître au Moyen Age: De la conception à la 
naissance, la grossesse et l'accouchement, XII-XV siècles [Paris: Le Leopard d'or, 1989], 83; 
Dorothy McLaren, “Marital Fertility and Lactation, 1570-1720,” in Mary Prior [ed.], Women 
in English Society, 1500-1800 [London and New York: Methuen, 1985], 27-28). 

13 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 70-71, 97; Badinter, L'Amour en plus, 12-118; Edward Shorter, The 
Making of the Modern Family (New York: Basic Books, 1975), 225. 

14  Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 16. 

15 François Lebrun, La Vie conjugale sous l'ancien régime (Paris: A. Colin, 1975), 126; Badinter, 
L'Amour en plus, 57. 

16 Fildes, Bottles and Babies, 26-29, 102-105. 
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the avoidance of breast-feeding was largely based on the recommendations 
issued by those very same doctors who favored breast-feeding, as many 
of them relied on the writings of the Ancient Greek physician Soranus of 
Ephesus, who argued that nursing weakens the mother and endangers her 
health. Appropriating an agricultural metaphor, he suggested that, just as the 
earth is exhausted by growing crops after harvest, so too does the mother grow 
weary of nursing, which ages her prematurely; it is, therefore, preferable that 
she maintain her strength, so that she may bear other children. Even those 
doctors who recommended breast-feeding insisted that the mother must 
rest and recuperate from the labor, so that she may withstand the hardships 
of nursing. They, therefore, urged her to utilize the services of a wet nurse, 
until her complete recovery. Such recommendations were primarily directed 
at upper-class mothers, who were considered to be more delicate than their 
counterparts, and thus not as well suited to nursing.!” In the eighteenth century, 
the issue of fatigue and frailty characteristic of nursing women was reopened, 
arguing that frequent breast-feeding deprives women of their youthfulness, 
attractiveness, and wellness, in addition to deforming the fine shape of the 
breast.!8 Alongside the concern for the appearance of their breasts, nursing 
prevented women from adorning themselves in fashionable clothes, which, 
in the eighteenth century, included tight corsets that disrupted breast-feeding 
and sumptuous fabrics so fine that they could easily be damaged while caring 
for a baby.!9 

Furthermore, under the influence of Soranus’ treatise, physicians were op- 
posed to the ingestion of the colostrum — the mother’s initial milk, which con- 
tains immunity agents and proteins that protect the newborn against a variety 
of diseases*° — which they considered to be harmful to the baby. This miscon- 
ception also affected maternal breast-feeding, as women were asked to wait 
a number of days after childbirth before starting to nurse their children. This 
situation was, in fact, harmful to both women and infants, who were, for the 
most part, fed artificial products that they could not digest or were, alternately, 
entrusted to the care of a wet nurse. Though the doctors remarked that the 
children of peasants, who were breast-fed by their mothers from the moment 
of their birth, including the colostrum, were robust and healthy, they held on 
to their mistaken belief, and only in the second half of the seventeenth century 
did they start modifying their opinion in this matter. This change lowered the 


17 Ibid., 26-29. 

18 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 101-102. 

19 Fildes, Bottles and Babies, 100-102. 

20  Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 22, 49, 84-85. 
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rate of child mortality in the first month of life, and even relieved the mothers 
and protected them against potentially fatal diseases.” 

Besides the physical and aesthetic concern, doctors forbade sexual 
intercourse for the entire duration of nursing, which usually lasted two whole 
years, because of the belief that the act would damage the quality of the 
woman’s milk and endanger the baby. As a result of this prohibition, many 
husbands preferred to send their babies to wet nurses. The abstention from 
sexual intercourse also embodied another negative aspect — a significant 
reduction in procreation, which was the primary objective of marriage. 
Hence, throughout the course of history, upper-class women were constantly 
pregnant, while lower-class women incessantly nursed.?2 


1 The Return to Maternal Breast-Feeding 


At the end of the eighteenth century, as a consequence of the great shift in 
the conception of maternal breast-feeding, wet-nursing patterns in France 
changed. Maternal breast-feeding witnessed a revival and was glorified in 
both philosophical and medical treatises, as well as in practice among upper- 
class mothers. Instead of perceiving maternal breast-feeding as a repulsive, 
humiliating, and unwomanly act, as in the previous centuries, mothers of all 
classes resumed nursing their own children from the very first moments after 
birth.25 

Many scholars have argued that this shift stemmed from a growing concern 
for the welfare of the child in the eighteenth century, as well as from the 
redefinition of the concept of the family, offering personal attention to each 
of its constituents. The understanding that children are different from adults 
and, therefore, require special care led to a shift in babies’ feeding patterns 
and improved their chances of survival. The modification of the medical 


21 Patricia R. Ivinski, “Maternal versus Mercenary Nursing: Popular Debate and Artistic 
Representation,” in Ivinski et al., Farewell to the Wet-Nurse, 1; Fildes, Bottles and Babies, 27, 
84, 86. 

22 Maher 1992: 14, 24, 35. Brundage argues that the prohibition on sexual intercourse while 
nursing stemmed not only from the fear that another pregnancy would threaten the life of 
the nursing child, but also from the conviction that breast-feeding women have difficulty 
conceiving, and thus sexual intercourse during this period would not fulfill its sole objec- 
tive, according to Christian doctrine (James Brundage, Law, Sex and Christian Society in 
Medieval Europe | Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988], 182). 

23 Bernadette Fort, “Greuze and the Ideology of Infant Nursing in Eighteenth-|century 
France,” in Fashioning Childhood in the Eighteenth Century: Age and Identity, ed. Anja 
Muller (Aldershot and Burlington, 2006), 17-134. 
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recommendations regarding breast-feeding in the first days after birth and 
the nascent awareness of the importance of the colostrum also influenced 
the revival of maternal breast-feeding. Increased consciousness of the high 
mortality rate among those babies sent to rural wet nurses persuaded many 
women to suckle their own children and to raise them themselves. Indeed, the 
modified nursing patterns yielded a decrease in the rate of infant mortality in 
the second half of the eighteenth century.24 

The shift in the conception of motherhood in France at that time is 
demonstrated by Carol Duncan’s essay, dealing with depictions of the “happy 
mother” in the French art of the period. In her view, these depictions did not 
reflect reality, but rather a new ideal, which stood in opposition to the status 
of the family in the previous centuries, and attempted to root itself by literary, 
philosophical, and artistic means. She argues that, in the eighteenth century, 
a new attitude toward childhood took shape, now regarded as an important 
period in a person’s life, which demands special treatment. This innovation 
brought with it a widespread cultural approach that trained French women 
to derive personal and emotional satisfaction from the fulfillment of their 
maternal obligations.25 

Duncan’s approach to the subject of childhood is compatible with Philippe 
Ariés’s research, who claims that, until the seventeenth century, there was 
no awareness of the importance of childhood or its uniqueness.?® Although 
Ariés’s main claims regarding the abrupt transformation towards children were 
generally rejected,?” most contemporary researchers agree that from the eigh- 
teenth century onward Western parents gradually became child oriented, rec- 
ognizing the uniqueness of children and rearing them with a permissive mode 
of child care?8 A similar approach is also revealed by Marvick’s essay, suggest- 
ing that most seventeenth-century thinkers agreed that children are naturally 


24 Fildes, Bottles and Babies, 81, 89-91. 

25 Duncan, “Happy Mothers and Other New Ideas,’ 202-209, 213. 

26 Philippe Ariès, Centuries of Childhood: A Social History of Family Life, trans. Robert Baldick 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1962). 

27 See, for example, Albrecht Classen, Childhood in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance: The 
Results of a Paradigm Shift in the History of Mentality (Gottingen: Hubert & Co., 2005), 
1-66; Hugh Cunningham, Children and Childhood in Western Society since 1500 (London: 
Longman, 1995). 

28 See, for example, Steven Ozment, Ancestors: The Loving Family in Old Europe (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2001); Fort, “Greuze and the Ideology of Infant Nursing,” 17-134; 
Classen, Childhood in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; Peter N. Stearns, Childhood in 
World History (London: Routledge, 2006); Martine Herzog Evans, “Féminisme biologique, 
allaitement et travail: Une nouvelle forme d’autodétermination des femmes”, La Revue des 
Droits de l'Homme 3 (June 2013): 154-158. 
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aggravating, stubborn, and light-headed,?° as well as by Stone’s and Trumbach's 
books, arguing that, in the eighteenth century, the attitude toward marriage 
and children underwent positive change.2° 

Matthews-Grieco and Corsini believe that, after the year 1750, infant 
mortality declined for several reasons, most of which are directly related to 
breast-feeding. In their view, the new emotional approach to marriage and 
romantic love stressed the importance of the mother’s health, her happiness, 
and survival, over frequent childbearing. Children were also perceived as 
unique individuals, whose place can never be filled by their siblings. Hence, 
familial priorities shifted from a focus on bearing as many children as possible 
in the hopes that a few will remain alive, to a concern for the preservation of the 
lives of those children who had already been born. These changes contributed 
to a return to maternal breast-feeding, which was, for a long time, known as the 
best form of nourishment to promote the survival of children, and upper-class 
women now chose to nurse their children themselves.*! 

One of the most influential texts endorsing maternal breast-feeding and 
rejecting the custom of employing wet nurses was the popular book from 1748, 
An Essay Upon Nursing, and the Management of Children: From Their Birth to 
Three Years of Age, by the English physician William Cadogan,3* which was 
translated into French and published in a number of editions throughout 
Europe over the course of the century. This essay underlined the moral and 
physical benefits of maternal breast-feeding, for both mother and child. In his 
treatise, Cadogan called on mothers to heed the unmistakable laws of nature 
and to accept their obligation to nourish their babies. Moreover, he advised 
fathers to supervise their spouses and ensure that they fulfill their maternal 
duty: “I honestly suggest that every father demand that his children be breast- 
fed in his presence [...] I suggest that every mother [...] breast-feed. If she is 
healthy, the act will only enhance her health; if she is frail, in most cases it will 
strengthen her.”33 


29  Marvick, “Nature versus Nurture’, 259. 

30 Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex, and Marriage in England, 1500-1800 (Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1977); Randolph Trumbach, The Rise of the Egalitarian 
Family: Aristocratic Kinship and Domestic Relations in Eighteenth-Century England (New 
York: Academic Press, 1978). 

31 Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 47. 

32 William Cadogan (M. D.), An Essay upon Nursing, and the Management of Children, From 
their Birth to Three Years of Age (London: J. Roberts, 1748). 

33 Cited in Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 14. Morel cites other medical treatises from the same period 
that repeat the same recommendations (Morel, “Théorie et pratique”, 397-403). 
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In France, too, this attitude became apparent in the writings of the mid- 
eighteenth century. In Diderot and d’Alembert’s renowned Encyclopedia from 
1751, the term “breast-feeding” (allaitement) is defined both as the gerund form 
of the verb and as a designation for the period of time during which the “moth- 
er performs this duty.”34 This definition testifies to the fact that breast-feeding 
was indeed considered to be a maternal obligation. This approach is also dem- 
onstrated by Diderot’s favorable review of one of Jean-Baptiste Greuze’s paint- 
ings, portraying a blissful, bare-breasted mother surrounded by her numerous 
children, as a moral statement by its maker.%5 The connection between mater- 
nal breast-feeding and the natural world also arises from the Encyclopedia’s 
definition of breast-feeding, which defines the verb “to nurse” (allaiter) as: “to 
nourish with her milk” (nourrire de son lait) and offers examples of the usage 
of this verb: “the nurse who nourished him” and “a female dog nourishing her 
pups”? Such phrases exemplify a much broader significance than the simple 
definition of the verb “to nurse.” On the one hand, they attest to the connec- 
tion between womanly and animal breast-feeding, a link that associated the 
women of the period with the natural world, thrusting them out of the realm 
of civilization and reason, to which men belonged. On the other hand, the use 
of the term “nurse” reveals that, despite the glorification of maternal breast- 
feeding, wet-nursing was still prevalent at that time. Indeed, the writers devot- 
ed very few lines to breast-feeding, in contrast to their extensive preoccupation 
with wet nurses and what was expected of them.” 

The growing importance of breast-feeding in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and its connection with the natural world is also manifested 
by the term “mammals” (Mammalia), coined in 1758 by Carl (Carolus) Linnaeus, 
as a substitute for the term “quadruped” (those who walk on four), which 
was adopted by the following generations.$%8 Londa Schiebinger explains the 
problematic nature of the term — derived from the Latin Mammae, defined 
as “lactating organs” — a uniquely female characteristic, as opposed to other 
body parts, such as the structure of the ear or body hair, which are applicable 
to both sexes. She is convinced that the choice of this particular term reflects 


34 Denis Diderot and M. d'Alembert, Encyclopédie ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des 
arts et des métiers 1 (Paris: Briasson, 1751), 277. 

35 Denis Diderot, “Salon de 1765”, cat. 123: “La mère bien-aimée”, Salon, in Œuvres completes 
de Diderot (Paris:J. L. J. Brière, 1821), 259-262; Duncan, “Happy Mothers’, 201-202, 212, 215. 
See: Jean-Baptiste Greuze, The Beloved Mother, 1796, oil on canvas, 99 x 131 cm, Madirid, 
Laborde Collection. 

36 Diderot & d'Alembert, Encyclopédie, 277. 

37 Ibid. 260-261. 

38 Yalom, A History of the Breast, 109. 
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the glorification of the naturalness of maternal breast-feeding at that time, 
exemplifying Linnaeus’s approach as a physician and father of seven, who 
vocally opposed the practice of wet-nursing.%° Yet, just like Diderot and 
d'Alemberts definition, this appellation underscores the distinction between 
femininity, instinct, and nature, and masculinity, reason, and civilization — a 
categorization that influenced the representation of breast-feeding in the 
nineteenth century. 

The best-known thinker in the “crusade” against wet-nursing in France 
was the Swiss philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who considered child 
rearing to be fundamental for the advancement of society, which comprised 
a major component in the intellectual discourse of the period. Enlightenment 
philosophy infused eighteenth-century Europe with the belief in the possibility 
of individual happiness; in this context, Rousseau stressed the importance of 
heeding the needs of the child and the great significance of parents raising 
children by themselves. In a time of high child mortality, mothers were called 
upon to give up their social amusements and to find happiness in childcare, 
and fathers, too, were called upon to devote themselves to their children’s 
upbringing.*° 

In his book Emile: or On Education of 1762, based on the premise that the 
role of the woman is to please her husband and raise her children, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau argued that maternal breast-feeding forges an intimate 
bond between mother and child, and that it is in her power to establish the 
foundation for social renewal and to influence the structure of the family as a 
whole. In his opinion, a mother who refuses to take upon herself her primary 
obligation to nurse her baby and hands him over to a strange wet nurse, is the 
source of all of the baby’s problems. Rousseau argued that, in a place where 
there is no mother, there can be no child, and that in a home where the mother 
refuses to nourish the fruit of her union, the father should refuse to take upon 
himself the role of educating his children.*! This assertion tightly bound 
together the child’s mode of nourishment and his future upbringing, thus 
attributing the source of educational failure to those women who renounce 
their essential role in the household and, as a result, their educational roles as 
well. He went so far as to draw a connection between the mother’s refusal to 
nurse her children and the cultural demise of France as a whole, writing: “not 
satisfied with having given up nursing their children, women give up wanting 


39 Londa L. Schiebinger, “Why Mammals are called Mammals,” in Londa L. Schiebinger, Nature’s 
Body: Gender in the Making of Modern Science (Boston: Beacon Press, 1993), 40-42, 66. 

40 Priscilla Robertson, “Home as a Nest: Middle Class Childhood in Nineteenth-Century 
Europe’, in DeMause (ed.), The History of Childhood, 407. 

41 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Emile: or On Education, trans. Allan Bloom (New York: Basic 
Books, 1979), 41-48. 
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to have them. The result is natural [...] This practice, added to the other causes 
of depopulation, presages the impending fate of Europe. The sciences, the arts, 
the philosophy, and the morals that this practice engenders will not be long in 
making a desert of it. It will be peopled with ferocious beasts.”42 

The glorification of maternal breast-feeding is demonstrated by two 
engravings clearly representing the new feminine and maternal ideal. On the 
cover of Rousseau’s autobiographical book, published posthumously, is the 
philosopher's bust atop a high pedestal (fig. 2). On the right sits an elegant 
woman with partially uncovered breasts, while a baby who has apparently 
just finished eating sits in her lap. Her right hand offers a scrap of food to the 
toddler who stands before her and observes her, while a young maid stands 
behind her, holding the crib suspended from her shoulder. Rousseau’s head, 
raised to the heavens in a contemplative gaze, constitutes the vertex of the 
human triangle in the work, as a living testimony to his philosophical notions. 
The wreath of flowers placed on the pedestal by the thankful children, who are 
busy weaving it, attests to the importance of nature, while the nursing mother, 
who also looks after another child, represents the archetype of the proper lady, 
who cares for her children herself, despite the maid’s proximity. 

Similar notions are encapsulated in Augustin Legrand’s 1785 engraving, 
entitled Jean-Jacques Rousseau or the Man of Nature (fig. 3), portraying 
Rousseau as he hands a modest bouquet of flowers to a nursing woman sitting 
at the entrance to a rustic house. She suckles a somewhat naked baby at her 
bare right breast, while gazing admiringly at the philosopher. A grown-up child 
pointing at him stands to her side, a basket laden with radiant, round fruit 
appears on the right, while a ewe serenely suckles her lamb on the left. 

The resemblance of Legrand’s composition to depictions of the Holy 
Family — such as the fourteenth-century illustration of the Virgin Mary nursing 
Baby Jesus in the book Meditations on the Life of Christ*? — deepens the image’s 
significance. Both works portray a woman suckling her baby in the presence 
of a man who observes her. In both works, the composition emphasizes the 
connection between the man and the child: in the medieval work, the diagonal 
formed by the ground ties Joseph’s gaze to the suckling babe, while in the 
French work the link is formed by Rousseau’s outstretched hand and the arm 
of the child standing next to the nursing mother. In neither case is the act of 
breast-feeding centered, but the layout and composition make it the focal point 
in terms of content, as further demonstrated by the caption to the illustration 


42 Ibid., 44-45. 

43 See: Pseudo-Bonaventure, Meditations on the Life of Christ: An Illustrated Manuscript of the 
Fourteenth Century, trans. and ed. Ida Ragusa and Rosalie B. Green (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1961): Mary, Jesus and Joseph, fol. 88. 
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FIGURE 2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Les Consolations des misères de ma vie (Paris, 1781), 
titlepage. 
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FIGURE 3 Augustin Legrand, Jean-Jacques Rousseau or the Man of Nature (Jean-Jacques 


Rousseau où l'homme de la nature), c. 1790, etching, 43.8 x 35.4 cm. Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale. 
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in Meditations on the Life of Christ, describing Mary as a loving mother: “she 
nursed him with such readiness, feeling great, formerly unknown sweetness as 
she nursed Jesus.”44 Moreover, in both cases, the woman is portrayed in prox- 
imity to animals, suggesting the naturalness of breast-feeding, though in each 
of the works they also carry other unique connotations: in the manuscript, 
the donkey and the bull allude to, among others, the Nativity scene, while in 
Legrand’s work the suckling lamb and ewe attest to the naturalness of mater- 
nal breast-feeding. The rustic house on the right alongside the manor house at 
the center highlights the ideal of nursing in the countryside and the woman’s 
proximity to her home, while the flowers presented to her and the abundant 
vegetation surrounding her draw a parallel between the blossoming of nature 
and the (theoretical) flourishing of the institution of the family at that time. 
The basket of fruit on the right also underlines the woman’s connection with 
nature, as a clear echo of her fertile, overflowing breasts — a habitual visual par- 
allel also found in many other medieval images, in which Jesus holds a round 
fruit against his mother’s bare or concealed breast.45 

The comparison of these two works reveals an interesting connection 
between the two above-mentioned periods, as both reflect the rise of the ethos 
of maternal breast-feeding, in a time when many women chose to abstain from 
it and send their children to wet nurses. Rousseau’s resemblance to Joseph 
evokes the religiosity of this work, representing the predominant secular-manly 
ideal in France at that time — an ideal reminiscent of religious notions that 
arose both in the Middle Ages and in the Protestant worldview that suffused 
Holland in the seventeenth century, both of which endorsed breast-feeding.*© 
Moreover, the comparison offers an interesting perspective on the role played 
by Rousseau in this work. Standing in for the figure of Joseph, he takes the place 
of the Pater familias (father of the family), though he is a stranger of no relation. 
Thus the artist hints at Rousseau’s role as the spiritual and ideological father 
of the institution of the family in France in the eighteenth century, recalling 
Rousseau’s own words, as expressed in his book Emile: “Let mothers deign to 
nurse their children, morals will reform themselves, nature’s sentiments will 
be awakened in every heart, the state will be peopled [...] Let women once 
again become mothers, men will soon become fathers and husbands again.’*” 


44 Cited in: Miles, “The Virgin's One Bare Breast,” 32. 

45 See, for example: La Vierge dans l'art français, exh. cat. (Paris: Musée du Petit Palais, 1950), 
no. 243. 

46 Fora discussion of the glorification of breast-feeding in the Protestant Netherlands, see, 
for example: Franits, Paragons of Virtue, 11-119, 227; Durantini, The Child in Seventeenth- 
Century Dutch Painting, 18. 

47 Rousseau, Emile: 46. 
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Rousseau’s and his colleagues’ ideas are also illustrated by an engraving from 
1784: Etienne Claude Voysard’s The Encouragement of Maternal Breast-Feeding 
(fig. 4). The work addresses the Law for the Protection of Infants, legislated 
in Paris in January 1715, according to which a wet nurse may not send a baby 
back to its parents’ home without a special dispensation signed by them or by 
a municipal police officer, even if the reason is failure to pay for her services. 
Parents who withheld the wet nurse’s wages — representing about a tenth of 
the total number of parents who enjoyed their services — were incarcerated in 
the municipal prison. Since it was the father who signed the contract with the 
wet nurse, in most cases it was the father who was imprisoned for failing to 


comply with the conditions stipulated by the contract.*8 This prison, labeled in 
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FIGURE 4 Étienne Claude Voysard after Antoine Borel, The Encouragement of Maternal 
Breast-Feeding (LAllaitement maternel encouragé), 1784, engraving, 29.4 x 36.8 cm. 
London, Wellcome Institute and Library for the History of Medicine. 


48 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 124, pl. 8.6; Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 26, 59. According to Drake, 
the number of Paris residents who could not afford to pay the wet nurses’ wages ranged 
from 500 to 600. They would sometimes be released from prison on Holidays or after 
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the caption as a “prison for those who withhold the wet nurse’s wages” (prison 
pour les mois de nourrices), is depicted on the left side of the engraving. Six 
women and their children sit in front of it, listening to the allegorical figures 
standing on the platform — identified in the caption as the sensitive philos- 
opher in the image of Rousseau, on the left, gazing at the allegorical figure 
of Beneficence, while indicating the nursing mothers with a pointed finger. 
Above him towers the sculpture of Humanity, holding a tablet reminiscent of 
the Ten Commandments, inscribed with the text: “Help for nursing mothers.” 
Figaro stands at its feet to the left, emptying a sack of food for the benefit of the 
women sitting nearby. 

The character of Figaro, primarily known from the opera The Marriage of 
Figaro by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, is based on the successful play by the 
French playwright Pierre-Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, about the ploys 
carried out by a rebellious servant against his master, whom he ultimately 
overpowers.*? This comedy, replete with plots and intrigue, embodied a witty 
social critique of French society and the gaps between the different social 
classes, emphasizing every individual’s right to freedom, respect, and equal- 
ity. The simple servant's overt rebellion against the tyranny of the aristocracy 
painted Figaro as a typical Revolutionary figure fighting for his rights; he even- 
tually came to be perceived as a representative of the masses in their struggle 
against the aristocracy — a struggle that manifested itself in full force with the 
outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789.50 

Even though the play’s subversiveness persuaded Louis xv1’s censor’s to for- 
bid its public performance, it was finally staged in Paris for the first time at the 
Comédie-Française on April 27, 1784, the same year this particular engraving 
was produced. There is no doubt that Voysard was familiar with the play and 
perhaps even saw it on stage, as it garnered great success and was performed 
that year sixty-eight times in Paris, to the delight of nearly 100,000 enraptured 
spectators.5! We may, therefore, conclude that the decision to integrate Figaro’s 
character into the engraving stems from his being the representative of the 


receiving financial assistance from charitable foundations (T.G.H. Drake, “The Wet-Nurse 
in France in the Eighteenth-Century,” Bulletin for the History of Medicine 8 [1940], 944). 

49 Pierre Augustin de Beaumarchais, The Marriage of Figaro, trans. Bernard Sahlins (Chicago, 
Illinois: LR. Dee, 1994). 

50 The Marriage of Figaro was one of Napoléon's most beloved plays; it is he who gave it the 
epithet of “the Revolution in action” (John Leigh [ed.], Beaumarchais, The Figaro Plays, 
trans. John Wells [London: J.M. Dent, 1907], xxii-xxv). 

51 Brobury Pearce Ellis (ed.), Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais, A Mad Day’s Work or 
The Marriage of Figaro, trans. Brobury Pearce Ellis (New York: Appleton Century Crofts, 
1966), v. 
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struggle of the individual devoid of any rights against the senseless practices 
imposed upon him; he is, thus, associated with the nursing mothers, who op- 
pose the practice of employing wet nurses. Nevertheless, a profound knowl- 
edge of Beaumarchais’s character attests to an even more courageous link 
between Figaro and the mothers portrayed in this image, as in the month of 
August, the playwright donated all of the proceeds from the fiftieth perfor- 
mance to a new fund he established in support of the poor nursing moth- 
ers of Lyon,5* named the Institute of Beneficence on Behalf of Poor Nursing 
Mothers (Institut de Bienfaisance en Faveur des Pauvres Mères Nourrices); this 
name includes the term “beneficence,” represented in Voysard’s engraving in 
the form of a woman. Moreover, in an article published by Beaumarchais in the 
Newspaper of Paris (Journal de Paris) on October 15, 1784, he stated: “Of every 
hundred infants born, foreign nursing claims eighty, while maternal breast- 
feeding preserves ninety. Every mother must nurse her own child; the father 
will no longer be in jail [...] the women will be calmer and feel greater intimacy 
with the family. Little by little, we will be embarrassed to send our children so 
far away; nature, morality, and the homeland will all benefit equally [...] Let us 
set nature back on course.”53 

He mentions the fathers imprisoned for withholding the wet nurses’ wages, 
as well as the connection between maternal breast-feeding and the natural 
world. These parallels allow us to date the engraving to the end of 1784, and 
there is no doubt that they attest to the artist’s awareness of such issues. In 
his work, it is the comedy, personified by Figaro that feeds the poor mothers, 
just as truly happened in reality that same year. Voysard juxtaposes the natural 
world, humanity, and enlightenment, depicted on the right, with the menacing 
structure — both physically and metaphorically — that imprisons people on 
the left, showing how life in the heart of nature enables mothers to attain the 
happiness they seek, by directly contributing to the future of the country in 
which they live. 

Meanwhile, the war against wet-nursing was discussed in the book written 
in 1780 by the Parisian police officer Jean Lenoir, dealing with the various insti- 
tutions operating in Paris at that time. In the context of the passage addressing 
the organization regulating the employment of wet nurses, Lenoir elaborated 
on the dismal condition of the numerous babies sent each year to wet nurses 


52 Ibid., xiv-xv; Pierre Richard, La Vie privée de Beaumarchais (Paris: Hachette, 1951), 
203-204. 
53 Morel, “Théorie et pratique,” 407-408. 
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all over France.** In his view, the deficient care provided by the wet nurses 
was responsible for a governmental initiative: “The government is engaged in 
a project to replace woman’s breast milk with goat’s or cow’s milk, in order to 
consolidate the consumption of other products, which, at the very least, will 
not be vicious, like the milk of the wet nurses.” At the same time, the police 
officer reported the measures undertaken by the office regulating the employ- 
ment of wet nurses, including medical and psychological examinations, to 
prevent the hiring of unhealthy or corrupt women of inferior morality, thus 
directly contributing to the children’s upbringing and to the country itself. This 
book is a testament to the influence of Rousseau’s writings on the subject of 
nourishing and raising children; it was under his inspiration that the police 
officer contrasted the vile milk of the wet nurses with the purity of the milk 
emanating from those mothers who suckle their children themselves.56 
In1786, only a few years after Lenoir’s book was published, the French women’s 
philanthropic society of Maternal Charity (La Charité Maternelle) was estab- 
lished by affluent French women in order to assist the poor mothers of Paris. 
The organization demanded that the candidates seeking aid provide proof of 
marriage, testimonies of good conduct from communal institutions, as well as 
confirmation that they nursed their children themselves. The breast-feeding 
clause was designated as the “foundational premise of the organization,” and 
was considered a means of “strengthening familial ties, tying women to their 
duties, forcing them to stay at home, and thus protecting them from disrespect- 
able conduct and begging.” Thus did coercive breast-feeding become a means 
of supervision of the lower-class women by the members of the upper class. 
Following the Revolution, the French government, too, restricted its assistance 
only to those mothers willing to breast-feed, and on June 28, 1793, the National 
Convention (France’s legislative assembly during the Revolution) published 
a new edict stating that a mother who does not suckle her children will be 
ineligible for the governmental support offered to needy families. The law fur- 
ther stipulated that unmarried pregnant women, who proclaim their intention 
to nurse their children, will, in fact, be eligible for governmental assistance.57 
This regulation testifies to the influence of Rousseau and his colleagues on 
the new Republic’s attitude toward breast-feeding as a prominent method of 


54 M.A. Lenoir, Détail sur quelques établissements de la ville de Paris, demandé par sa Majesté 
Impériale, la reine de Hongrie (Paris, 1780), 60-62; Drake, “The Wet-Nurse in France”, 
934-948. 

55 Lenoir, Détail sur quelques établissements, 62. 

56 Ibid., 60; Drake, “The Wet-Nurse in France’, 934-948; Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 123-126. 

57 Marilyn Yalom, Le Temps des orages: Aristocrates, bourgeoises, et paysannes racontent 
(Paris: Maren Sell, 1989), 105; Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris au X1X° siècle, 120. 
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revitalizing society. In the final decade of the eighteenth century, Republican 
ideology endorsed mother’s breast milk as a factor promoting patriotism and 
moral virtue among children — the Republic’s future generation.58 Yet, at the 
same time, the Republic monitored wet-nursing — which, after the Revolution, 
was transferred from the domain of village priests to the supervision of may- 
ors, who corresponded with the parents of the suckling babes.5° 

Rousseau’s influence is also discernible in the writings of several Republican 
bourgeois women from the late eighteenth century, who took pride in nursing 
their children themselves.$° For instance, Madame Jean-Marie Roland, one 
of the period’s greatest intellectual women, and an enthusiastic advocate 
of Rousseauian philosophy, described maternal happiness in her memoir, 
proclaiming: “I was both a mother and a nurse.”®! Rousseau’s influence is also 
demonstrated by her recollection of the wet nurse who had suckled her in 
her own infancy — an expression of the drastic change in the attitude toward 
maternal breast-feeding — as well as in her insights into the way in which an 
innovative upbringing may direct women’s influence over men in order to 
improve them for the benefit of society as a whole.®* According to Roland’s 
diaries, the decision to breast-feed became synonymous with a political 
and patriotic proclamation in favor of the new regime, due to the fact that 
Republican ideology embraced breast-feeding. 

As envisioned and hoped for by Rousseau, in this period breast-feeding 
went from being a private matter whose outcome affects only the baby and its 
family, to a national and even political concern, as well as a collective manifes- 
tation of civic duty.68 This aspect was highlighted on August 10, 1793, when the 
populace celebrated the festival of renewal at the site of the old Bastille, next 
to the fountain designed by the neoclassical artist Jacques-Louis David in the 
form of a bare-breasted Egyptian goddess, with water flowing from her breasts 
into the basin at her feet (fig. 5). Though there were European precedents to 


58 Marilyn Yalom, Blood Sisters: The French Revolution in Women’s Memory (New York: Basic 
Books, 1993), 166; Mary Jacobus, “Incorruptible Milk: Breast-Feeding and the French 
Revolution,’ in Sara E. Melzer and Leslie W. Rabine (eds.), Rebel Daughters (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992), 54; Madelyn Gutwirth, The Twilight of the Goddesses: 
Women and Representation in the French Revolution Era (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1992), 349. 

59 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 56-57. 

60 Yalom, A History of the Breast, 114. 

61 Roland relates that she continued to try breast-feeding even after her milk had dried up, 
and to everyone’s astonishment, she started lactating again after nearly seven weeks of 
dryness (Jeanne-Marie Roland, Mémoires de madame Roland [Geneva: Droz, 1967], 239). 

62 Ibid., 16, 143. 

63 Yalom, A History of the Breast, 116; Jacobus, “Incorruptible Milk’, 54. 
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fountains shaped as women with water flowing from their breasts,$ most of 
them depicted Caritas (Charity), one of the three virtues of Christian theology, 
discussed at length in the third chapter of this book. In contrast to those fig- 
ures, David's sculpture was inspired by the Roman fountains shaped as Isis with 
water flowing from her breasts.® Isis was Osiris’s wife and sister and Horus’s 
mother, and was later identified with the Egyptian goddess Hathor, depicted 
either as a woman or as a cow nurturing human beings with her milk. Like 
Hathor, Isis, too, was at times portrayed with cow horns framing the solar disk 
over her head, as she suckles her son, Horus.® Isis embodied a variety of roles, 


64 See, for example: Benedikt Wurzelbauer, The Fountain of Christian Virtues, 1589-1594, 
bronze, Nuremberg. 

65 Jurgis Baltrušaitis, La Quête d'Isis, Introduction a légyptomanie (Paris: Olivier Perrin, 
1967), 28-29; James Stevens Curl, The Egyptian Revival: Ancient Egypt as the Inspiration for 
Design Motifs in the West (New York: Routledge, 2005), 65, 406-407, fig. 47. 

66 See, for example: Isis Nursing Horus, 664-332 BCE, bronze, h: 27.4 cm, Paris, Musée du 
Louvre. 
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chief among them the life-granting goddess of fertility. Her milk contained 
symbolic meanings of granting life, health, stability, and divinity. Isis was the 
most important Egyptian goddess, and later even broke into the Greek and 
Roman pantheons, becoming one of the empire’s main goddesses. Her temples 
were scattered throughout Europe, with a high concentration in France.®’ 

In the late eighteenth century, several French scholars investigated the 
cult of Isis and argued that it was at the origin of many religious rituals that 
followed, primarily the Catholic cult of the Virgin Mary. They demonstrated 
that different French churches, including Notre-Dame de Paris, were built on 
the remnants of Isis’s shrines, even pointing to the decorations of the church, 
which revealed the connection between Christianity and Egyptian theology.68 
The decline of the Church during the Revolution directly contributed to this 
matter, and Isis replaced Mary as the ancient goddess who suckles the nation 
at her breast, or, to cite David’s own description of the sculpture: “Nature, our 
common mother, squeezes from her fertile breasts the pure, restorative liquid 
of revitalization.”®° Masses of Paris residents came to see the people sipping 
water from her opulent breasts, and the President of the National Convention, 
Hérault de Séchelles, declared: “These restorative waters flowing from your 
breasts [...] will consecrate the vows sworn to you by France today.’”° Indeed, 
the engravings produced in 1793 to commemorate the event, depict the resi- 
dents of Paris gazing admiringly at the sculpted figure and eagerly drinking the 
water emerging from her overflowing breasts, as a pagan sacrament of sorts 
symbolizing the unification of the people, their fraternity, and equality. 

Women were motivated by the sculpture to breast-feed their children in 
public, in hopes that values of militarism and generosity would flow into the 
hearts of the children of France through their milk. Thus did the initiators of 
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this project bind the figures of Mother Nature and human mothers, who gained 
recognition as nurses.” In Helman’s engraving, we can indeed see the connec- 
tion between the Republican woman sitting on the left while nursing her child, 
and the monumental feminine sculpture — the personification of the Republic 
itself — offering water to the numerous men waiting in line. There is a distinct 
division between the women, sitting side-by-side in the foreground while look- 
ing after their children, and the men surrounding the symbolic mother in the 
background. Yet, a visual connection is drawn between the focal point of the 
composition, depicting the Republican celebration of regeneration with the 
goddess at its center, and the marginal occurrence closer to the viewer, por- 
traying the Republican mothers fulfilling their civic duty. Such depictions at- 
test to the fact that Republican ideology transformed the private body of the 
women of the Revolution into an integral part of the public body, allowing 
them to disregard the notions of modesty and expose their breasts in public. 
Nursing in public testified to their contribution to the welfare of the Republic, 
and it went from being a personal and familial obligation to a demonstration 
of good citizenship and a direct contribution to the State. Statistics show that, 
in the 1780s, fewer than ten percent of Parisian babies suckled at their mothers’ 
breast,’? while in 1801, half of Parisian babies were nursed by their mothers — 
a shift that attests to the effectiveness of Republican propaganda. As a result 
of the recommendations issued by the new regime, many upper-class women 
started breast-feeding their children themselves; in the decade following the 
Revolution, this practice was also adopted by the women of the bourgeoisie, 
whose prominence grew after the Revolution.” 

The importance of maternal breast-feeding was also demonstrated by the 
manuals for young mothers, seeking help and professional guidance, pub- 
lished at the end of the eighteenth century — an era when the term “mater- 
nal love” flourished and the importance of infancy was accentuated. Such 
manuals constituted a popular genre in France ever since the late sixteenth 
century. They cannot be considered professional treatises, but rather popular 
texts written in the vernacular and aimed at a public of curious individuals 
and seekers of knowledge, and were the primary source for the transmission 
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of medical information to the public.” All of the books published by obstetri- 
cians and midwives in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries devote entire 
chapters to nursing, and always open the chapter dealing with the selection 
of wet nurses with the express hope that mothers will choose to nurse their 
babies themselves. The bestseller from 1799, Advice for Mothers Who Wish to 
Nurse Their Children by the Parisian midwife Marie-Angélique Rebours, ad- 
dresses the importance of maternal breast-feeding and goes so far as to explic- 
itly oppose the use of wet nurses. In the book’s introduction, the author notes 
with great satisfaction the proliferation of mothers breast-feeding throughout 
the city of Paris, and the obvious difference between their happy babies and 
the neglected children raised by wet nurses. She believes that nursing moth- 
ers fulfill their obligation toward their children and manifest concern for their 
health, expressing her hope that the unnatural practice of employing wet nurs- 
es should one day be completely eschewed. “By becoming even more motherly, 
you make every heart more humane. The example you set encourages other 
mothers to imitate you.””5 

Though she proclaims that breast-feeding constitutes a natural act that 
hardly demands explanation, in her book Rebours offers advice to nursing 
mothers regarding the start of breast-feeding, its suggested duration, solutions 
for cracked nipples, alternative foods for women who have difficulty breast- 
feeding at first, and more. The naturalness of breast-feeding appears to be 
at the basis of the absence of a discussion of breast-feeding postures in the 
child-care manuals for mothers composed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, when women lived within extended social and communal circles, 
and could thus see how breast-feeding is done, without requiring special 
instruction. Nevertheless, in contrast to the books published nowadays, 
Rebours deals extensively with the subject of the wet nurse. She reiterates that 
those few women who continue to hand their babies over to wet nurses do so 
by force of habit or due to preconceptions, but the majority of women fulfill 
the task imposed upon them, and are, therefore, worthy of the epithet of “true 
mothers” (vraies mères).76 

The emphasis on the naturalness of breast-feeding, alongside the mater- 
nal obligation to nurse, testifies to the influence of Rousseau’s book Emile on 
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Rebours’s own writing. In fact, in her book, she mentions the fictive philoso- 
pher who calls upon women to be true mothers and breast-feed, as the refusal 
to breast-feed opposes the ways of nature.” Rousseau’s influence on Rebours’s 
ideas is demonstrated by several of the chapters in the book. In the third 
chapter, she stresses men’s essential role as fathers, while in the fifth chapter 
she details her recommendations for caring for newborns: frequent bathing, 
open-air promenades, avoiding swaddling the baby too tightly so that he can 
move and breathe freely — recommendations that bear a striking resemblance 
to Rousseau’s suggestions in his book Émile.8 Rebours further claims that the 
animalistic instinct that causes mothers to care for their children will prove 
itself during nursing as well, overcoming unnatural social practices. She also 
addresses the misconceptions regarding breast-feeding, and suggests that 
women start nursing from the very first day of the child’s life, as opposed to the 
above-cited medical recommendations, that remained prominent until the 
early eighteenth century. Addressing those women who are concerned about 
the appearance of their breasts, she states that it is not breast-feeding, but rath- 
er pregnancy that damages the beauty of the body, and that abstaining from 
nursing may significantly increase the injury to themselves and to their chil- 
dren. Rebours adds that women who refuse to breast-feed under the pretext of 
fear for their health must take their children’s health into consideration, as the 
majority of those who suffer health problems (after surviving infancy) were 
raised by wet nurses.”9 She elaborates on the condition of the babies brought 
up by wet nurses, convinced that even those parents who visit their babies on 
a daily basis cannot truly know the quality of the care they are given. Moreover, 
she asserts that, based on her own experience, even the most delicate of moth- 
ers can sit in bed and breast-feed without any danger.®° Further on in the book, 
Rebours deals at length with the neglect suffered by those babies raised by 
rural wet nurses, concluding that even when such a child finally returns to his 
parents’ home, he is condemned to continued hardship, as the integration into 
an unfamiliar environment yields vulgar behavior that is interpreted by the 
parents as proof of bad temperament, thus boding ill for their relationship. In 
the fourth chapter of her book, Rebours offers practical advice to mothers who 
have difficulty nursing, concluding with a warning directed at those women 
who refuse to give up their wild amusements beyond the confines of the home, 
asserting that their children will be the victims of their vanity and selfishness, 
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and that it is preferable for children to be brought up by a reliable wet nurse 
than by their self-absorbed mother.*! 

Rebours’s detailed advice, conveying Rousseau’s educational philosophy in 
practical terms, was adopted by many women who went back to nursing their 
children themselves. This transition was particularly noticeable among the 
women of the bourgeoisie, who did not have political or intellectual aspirations 
and were not required to work alongside their husbands, and could, therefore, 
make themselves available for breast-feeding.8* As a result of this change, 
depictions of nursing bourgeois mothers, evidently based on Rousseau’s and 
his contemporaries’ insights, appeared in the French art of the late eighteenth 
century and of the first decade of the nineteenth century. 


2 Images of Breast-Feeding Bourgeois Mothers 


The return to maternal breast-feeding among bourgeois women is demon- 
strated by several portraits painted in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, as a visual counterpart to the period’s maternal ideal. This subject 
matter is represented by the Portrait of Madame Henri-Pierre Danloux Nursing 
Her Baby (fig. 6) by the artist Francois Guillaume Ménageot. Madame Danloux, 
whose maiden name was Marie Antoinette de Saint-Redan, was a young aristo- 
cratic woman. In 1787 she married the artist Henri-Pierre Danloux, and in 1788 
gave birth to their eldest son, Jules.®? The portrait, painted by one of their close 
friends, depicts the new mother in an elegant parlor that boasts a comfortable 
couch, a harp, a fireplace, and a rounded table, on which a mug has been placed 
to relieve the thirst brought on by nursing. Standing in the center of the room, 
she looks at the nursing baby in her arms; her elaborate gown slightly exposes 
her breast, and her son places his tiny hand on her chest. She gazes at him with 
a soft, tender look, thus manifesting her maternal love, which was extremely 
fashionable in Enlightenment thinking. On the mantelpiece behind her stands 
a twisted candleholder supporting two extinguished candles, attesting to the 
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FIGURE 6 François Guillaume Ménageot, Portrait of Madame Henri-Pierre Danloux Nursing 
Her Baby (Portrait de Madame Henri-Pierre Danloux allaitant son enfant), 1788, oil 
on canvas, 25.7 x 19 cm. Private collection. 
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fact that the image is set during the day. Next to it is a bouquet of flowers in a 
rounded vase, bringing nature into the intimacy of the home, as well as a single 
rose, underscoring the pink-cheeked woman's youthfulness. Her exquisite hat 
hints at the fact that she has just returned from an outing in order to nurse her 
son, or that she nurses him prior to leaving the house. 

While in England in 1801, Danloux painted a similar subject matter in 
Woman with a Cradle (fig. 7). Though Danloux was born in Paris, he fled to 





FIGURE 7 Henri-Pierre Danloux, Woman with a Cradle (La Dame au berceau, portrait de 
Jeanne de l’'Horme et de son fils Jean-Louis Ernest de l'Horme), 1801, oil on canvas, 
103 x 88 cm. Private collection. 
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London toward the end of 1792, with the outbreak of the wave of terror, due to 
his monarchist sentiments and marriage to a member of the aristocracy. Like 
many French expatriates in those years, Danloux settled in London, where he 
lived for the next decade, at which time he gained recognition as a successful 
portrait painter who painted many of the affluent French émigrés who resided 
there.84 His painting portrays Jeanne de l'Horme, a young French woman of 
aristocratic descent, with her son Jean-Louis Ernest, who was born in 1800. The 
baby sits in his mother’s lap, looking at the viewer as he pulls down her décol- 
letage, as though trying to expose her breast in order to nurse. Donning a light 
weight white morning frock, his mother sits in a chair with her left leg set on a 
low footrest to facilitate breast-feeding. She reaches out to pull a lightly colored 
curtain across the large window, thus subduing the bright light penetrating the 
room and protecting her privacy while nursing. The baby’s cradle is depicted 
on the right, attesting to the family’s privileged situation: unlike the simple 
wicker cribs, this fancy cradle has rocking wooden legs at its base and is cov- 
ered in a golden satin blanket. 

There is no doubt that this commissioned portrait sought to depict the 
period’s maternal ideal and represents a direct continuation of the portrai- 
ture tradition from the late eighteenth century; yet, unlike Madame Danloux’s 
portrait, Madame de |’Horme is not actively breast-feeding, only sitting in a 
nursing pose, as her son looks at the spectator with an inquisitive gaze. This 
pose served the portrait painters, enabling them to show the figures’ faces with 
greater clarity. Moreover, as nursing may, paradoxically, only be seen when it 
is not taking place, the depiction of the readiness to breast-feed allowed art- 
ists to represent the maternal breast, unconcealed by the baby’s head. The de- 
piction of the nursing pose without portraying it in action is reminiscent of 
the painting from 1782 entitled Mother Breast-Feeding Her Child (fig. 8), by the 
artist Jean-Laurent Mosnier, another monarchist who immigrated to England 
after the outbreak of the Revolution. Mosnier’s work also portrays a young 
woman in her fine home, seated next to an elaborate cradle, holding a baby in 
her lap. Rather than nursing, the baby stares directly at the viewer, while the 
mother holds her breast in preparation for breast-feeding. The exposed breast 
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FIGURE 8  Jean-Laurent Mosnier, Mother Breast-Feeding Her Child 
(Mère allaitant son enfant), 1782, oil on canvas, 133 x 
107 cm. Macon, Musée municipal des Ursulines. 


is full and round and the upright nipple is distinctly depicted, a usual occur- 
rence during lactation, when the breast fills with milk. Nonetheless, the artist 
did not accentuate the circlet surrounding the nipple, which grows darker and 
is covered with coarse nodes while breast-feeding. It may be presumed that 
this omission is the result of the artist’s desire to depict the female breast in all 
its splendor, without showing the transformations affecting it while nursing. 
And indeed, the majority of images depicting breast-feeding in the nineteenth 
century eschewed a realistic depiction of the nursing mother’s breasts, even 
though both Mosnier’s and Danloux’s works situate the baby and the breast 
in the center of the composition, testifying to the fact that motherhood and 
breast-feeding are the focal point of the home and of the happy mother’s life. 
The covert religious dimension in the two works also contributes to the 
exaltation of motherhood, as the artists based themselves on traditional 
depictions of the Virgin Mary, portrayed in a nursing pose without actually 
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breast-feeding, as demonstrated by the extraordinary resemblance between 
Mosnier’s painting and the Dutch Dirck Bouts’s Madonna and Child of 1465 
(fig. 9). In this work, too, Jesus does not suckle, but rather stares directly at the 
viewer. His gaze attests to the fact that the sacred breast is intended not only for 
him, but for all believers, and that Mary also offers her breast to the viewer who 





FIGURE 9 Dirck Bouts, Madonna and Child, 1465, oil on panel, 37.1 x 27.6 cm. London, 
National Gallery. 
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observes her. Moreover, by highlighting the breast, the artist emphasizes Jesus’ 
humanity, pointing to the fact that even God the Son requires food, just like 
any human baby of his age, thus corroborating the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
representing Jesus’ materialization in the flesh.86 Though the French artists of 
the eighteenth century did not explicitly try to convey this Catholic dogma, as 
demonstrated by the difference in the orientation of the nipple directly toward 
the viewer in Bouts’s work, as opposed to pointing to the baby in Mosnier’s 
painting, they did, however, rely on traditional depictions from the past as 
an additional reference to the sanctity of modern maternity. By stressing the 
mother’s readiness to breast-feed, they likened her to the Virgin Mary, exalting 
her devotion to her watchful infant, curiously gazing at the viewer. 

The appropriation of the religious convention in the portrayal of modern 
motherhood was not at all unusual in the art of the period, clearly expressing 
the beginning of a transformation in the conception of motherhood. In the 
last third of the eighteenth century, at a time when the majority of mothers en- 
trusted their children to wet nurses until the age of two or three, the portrayal 
of mothers affectionately taking care of their children constituted a significant 
change, and their resemblance to the ideal Christian mother reinforced their 
sanctity and underscored their devotion. 

This issue is perceptible in several of the works produced at that time, de- 
picting maternal breast-feeding at the heart of the bourgeois family, as dem- 
onstrated by Portrait of Monsieur Olive, Treasurer of Brittany, with His Family 
(fig. 10), painted at the end of the eighteenth century by Marie-Geneviéve 
Bouliard. The work portrays a bourgeois woman dressed in white, holding 
to her bosom a naked baby wrapped in cloth; the baby grasps the opening of 
her gown as he looks at his brother, who hands him a cluster of grapes — a 
known Christian symbol of the sacrament of the Eucharist. As in the portraits 
discussed above, she does not nurse, but gazes at the viewer, while her hus- 
band, who tenderly holds the eldest boy standing between them, looks at her 
adoringly. 

In contrast to formal family portraits from the seventeenth century, which 
included neither breast-feeding nor an overt display of familial affection,®” 
Bouliard’s work reflects the new bourgeois ideal of romantic and parental love, 
enthusiastically assimilated during the First Republic, inspired by the writings 


86 Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modern Oblivion (Chicago: 
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FIGURE 10 Marie Geneviève Bouliard, Portrait of Monsieur Olive, Treasurer of Brittany, with 
His Family (Portrait de Monsieur Olive, trésorier des États de Bretagne avec sa 
famille), oil on canvas, c. 17905, 145 x 13 cm. Nantes, Musée des beaux-arts. 
© RMN-GRAND PALAIS / GERARD BLOT. 


of Rousseau and his colleagues. After years of ridiculing the institution of mar- 
riage, at the end of the eighteenth century, numerous thinkers stressed the 
benefits of marriage by choice and out of love, arguing that such unions also 
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resulted in love for the children — the fruits of the union. In contrast to po- 
liticized depictions of public breast-feeding from the time of the Revolution 
(fig. 5), it was the domestic aspect of nursing that came to the forefront at 
the end of the eighteenth century, with regards to bourgeois and upper-class 
mothers.$8 Indeed, the depiction of Monsieur Olive’s obvious affection for his 
wife, alongside her physical contact with her baby, hinting at breast-feeding, 
was truly innovative. 

This approach remained prominent well into the early nineteenth century, 
as revealed by François-André Vincent’s Portrait of the Bernard Boyer-Fonfrède 
Family of 1801 (fig. 11), depicting the father, Bernard Boyer-Fonfrède, a landown- 
ing Republican who acquired his wealth through the cotton trade,8° together 
with his wife, Marie-Anne, and their two children, sitting in the mother’s bed- 
room, between her canopy bed and the fireplace. The young mother sits by 
the fireplace, her right foot resting on a low footstool, in order to elevate the 
baby’s body to the breast. She wears a white dress that exposes her breast, fur- 
ther accentuated by her shawl that has been cast aside, as in Bouliard’s work. 
Marie-Anne’s left arm is extended toward her naked son, held by his father, 
as she caresses his chin and gazes at him with affection. The point of contact 
between her own hands, her son’s hands, and her husband serves as a focal 
point of warmth in the painting, amplifying the sense of familial love evoked 
by it. This sense of familial affection is also embodied by the dog’s gaze, also 
directed at the young mother — the formal and thematic focal point of the en- 
tire composition. 

Though Vincent's work does not actively depict breast-feeding, he empha- 
sized its importance by modifying the ages of the children, who were, in fact, 
older than in the painting. Jean-Francois was approximately seven years of age 
that year, while Geneviève, who is portrayed as a baby, was born in 1794 and 
had already celebrated her sixth birthday. There is no doubt that Vincent was 
well aware of this fact, as in 1796 he painted the three-year-old Jean — Francois, 
held in his mother’s arms in a loving embrace.®° Yet, in this family portrait 
from 1801, he expressed the firstborn’s envy, looking directly into his mother’s 
eyes in an attempt to divert her attention from his little sister enfolded in her 
arms. The portrayal of all four family members together underscored the bour- 
geois mother’s ability to take care of both her needy children at once, while 
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FIGURE 11 François André Vincent, Portrait of the Bernard Boyer-Fonfrède Family (Portrait de 
la famille de Bernard Boyer-Fonfrède), 1801, oil on canvas, 253 x 163 cm. Versailles, 
Chateaux de Versailles et de Trianon. 
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highlighting the father’s role within the expanding family and his involvement 
in his children’s upbringing, in line with Rousseau’s treatise. 

Although Bouliard’s and Vincent’s depicted realistic portraits, both Madame 
Olive and Madame Boyer-Fonfrède were portrayed according to religious mod- 
els inspired by representations of the Virgin Mary accompanied by Jesus and 
John the Baptist, while Joseph stands in the background.®! Similarly, in their 
works, too, a parental couple and two children are depicted, with the father 
situated behind the other three. In both works, the baby interrupts his or her 
suckling in order to observe the elder brother, thus revealing the bare mater- 
nal breast; and though neither work actually depicts the act of breast-feeding, 
both highlight its very existence. Likening the eldest child to John the Baptist 
further amplifies the implicit religious element in these works; yet, unlike John 
the Baptist, the elder boy in the paintings from the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries is also an offspring of the young mother, towards whom 
he extends his arms, seeking the maternal attention that has been revoked 
from him. Furthermore, unlike the passive Joseph, the father in both works 
looks after the firstborn, helping him approach his mother, thus demonstrating 
the importance of the father’s role within the nuclear family and the assistance 
he offers his wife. 

The conflation of the religious dimension and of Rousseau’s influence is 
also apparent in the substitution of the infants’ constricting garments with 
light clothing or partial or complete nudity. The practice of swaddling served 
two purposes: one practical and the other symbolic. As, in the previous cen- 
turies, the majority of homes were insufficiently heated and were often cold 
and damp even in the summer, the swaddling cloth preserved the baby’s body 
heat. In addition, it eased the mother’s burden by preventing the infants from 
moving about the house at will. Symbolically, the diaper prevented the baby 
from crawling, animal-like on all fours, thus keeping him within the realm of 
civilization, far removed from nature and animality. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century, many physicians throughout Europe started opposing this 
custom. Rousseau, too, expressed his opposition to the practice of swaddling, 
which, in his view, obstructed the baby’s blood flow by preventing it from mov- 
ing its limbs, thus impeding it from growing stronger.92 The members of the 
upper classes adhered to this new order, dressing their babies in loosely fitting 


91 See, for example: Federico Barocci, The Madonna of the Cat, 1574-1577, oil on canvas, 
12 x 102 cm, Chantilly, Musée Condé. 
92 Rousseau, Emile, 43. 
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clothing that did not constrain their bodies.%? The transition to loose clothing, 
manifested in the works of Vincent and Mosnier, allowed children to move 
about at will, and even made it easier for their mothers to embrace and caress 
them to their hearts’ content. The removal of the tight diaper fostered a new 
emotional bond between mother and child, while limiting the mother and de- 
manding her constant supervision of the baby. 

These historical changes in the mode of dressing babies do not, however, 
explain the full nudity of the babies in Bouliard’s and Vincent's paintings, which 
demonstrates the influence of the Christian model, depicting Baby Jesus in his 
mother’s arms (fig. 9). Leo Steinberg argues that the baring of Baby Jesus’ body 
first occurred in the fourteenth century as a symbol of his humanity and of 
the truth of the Incarnation, just as depictions of him breast-feeding indicated 
that God the Son also needed nourishment, just like any human child. 
According to Steinberg, the proliferation of images in which Jesus does not 
suckle at his mother’s exposed breast, but rather gazes at the viewer or at John 
the Baptist, highlights the presence of the maternal breast, thus demonstrating 
his humanity.°* This Catholic doctrine clearly influenced the depiction of 
motherhood in France in the late eighteenth century and throughout the nine- 
teenth century, both in terms of the portrayal of the naked baby and of the 
bare maternal breast, with the baby in close proximity, but not actively en- 
gaged in breast-feeding. We may, therefore, conclude that the children’s nudity 
in these works blended the secular ideology of the Enlightenment and the re- 
ligious ideology that still prevailed. 

Alongside the resemblance between the modern French family and the Holy 
Family, the portrayal of the mother simultaneously taking care of her two chil- 
dren in Vincent's work is also based on the allegorical figure of Caritas — the de- 
vout figure of Christian Charity, which will be discussed in Chapter 3 — looking 
after several children at once.9° Madame Boyer-Fonfrède thus embodies both 
the ideal of bourgeois maternity and the allegory of womanly benevolence, 


93 The members of the rural classes, however, continued swaddling their children until 
the twentieth century (Marie-France Morel, “Le Nouveau-né du premier mois: Un étre 
fragile et inachevé, in L'Heureux événement: Une histoire de l'accouchement, exh. cat. 
[ Paris: Musée de l'Assistance Publique, Hôpitaux de Paris, 1995], 48; Marvick, “Nature versus 
Nurture’, 41-412). 

94 Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ, 15,148-149. 

95 See, for example: Guido Reni, Charity, c. 1630, oil on canvas, 137.2 x 106 cm, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Though most portrayals of Caritas featured a universal fe- 
male figure rather than a particular woman, several portraits of nursing mothers in the 
eighteenth century were painted in this tradition. See, for example: Adélaide Labille- 
Guiard, Portrait of Madame Mitoire and Her Children, 1783 (Salon of 1783), miniature on 
ivory, h: 7 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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further reinforcing the glorification of motherhood through the substitution of 
the common allegorical scheme with a new, everyday model. Yet, the mother’s 
grounding in such Christian models does not represent the secularization of 
the Madonna or of Caritas, but the sanctification of ordinary motherhood, ren- 
dered as a modern Madonna or as Caritas in contemporary dress. 

The prominence of maternal devotion was also evident in several of 
Marguerite Gérard’s works, which depicted the bourgeois mothers caring for 
their children at home. In contrast to the earlier works, however, Gérard’s 
paintings of mothers do not constitute actual portraits, but rather genre paint- 
ings, and the additional figure is usually not the father, but a maid or another 
female figure. 

Gérard was born to a perfumer in Grasse, in Southeast France. In June 1769, 
her eldest sister, Marie-Anne, married the renowned French Rococo artist 
Jean-Honoré Fragonard, also a native of Grasse, and in December, their first 
daughter, Henriette Rosalie, was born at their Paris residence. After their moth- 
er’s death in 1775, Marguerite moved to her sister’s house and began studying 
painting under the tutelage of her brother-in-law. The intimate relationship 
between Gérard and Fragonard instigated gossip and the assumption that 
Gérard’s affection and admiration for her brother-in-law kept her from mar- 
rying anybody else, but Sally Wells-Robertson believes that their relationship 
was purely one of friendship. She argues that the artist was well aware of the 
fact that, were she to marry, she would lose her financial and professional in- 
dependence; and so despite her love for children — who frequently appear in 
her works — she preferred to devote herself to her artistic career, instead of es- 
tablishing a family of her own. Though she was not a member of the Académie, 
Gérard exhibited forty-two paintings at the Paris Salon from 1801 to 1824, earn- 
ing great financial success and professional accolades.°® As a substitute for 
motherhood, she devotedly cared for her nephew, Alexandre-Evariste, born 
in October 1780, and towards the end of her life she willed all her assets to 
him. According to Robertson, her preoccupation with depictions of mothers 
and children exemplifies her brother-in-law’s influence, who also dealt repeat- 
edly with this same subject. In fact, as of 1780, Gérard focused on depictions of 
happy mothers in the spirit of Rousseau, representing women fulfilling their 
biological roles, from which she herself chose to abstain.°? Yet, through the 


96 The Salon was an annual exhibition featuring artworks by graduates of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts of Paris. This exhibition was held under the auspices of the State in the Salon 
Carré (square room) at the Louvre Palace; until the end of the nineteenth century, it was 
considered to be the most important exhibition in the world of Western art. 

97 Sally Wells Robertson, Marguerite Gérard, 1761-1837, unpublished PhD dissertation 
(New York: New York University, 1978), 25-55, 159-164, 262-263; Sally Wells Robertson, 
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emphasis of enlightened maternal agency, Gérard presented the home as a site 
of significant cultural activity and social reform. By using her awareness to the 
changes towards motherhood, she became a full participant in the reform of 
Enlightenment thinking towards family and maternity.°8 

These ideas are visible in The Breast-Feeding Mother (fig. 12) of 1804, pre- 
sented at the Salon that same year, depicting a maid bringing a partially naked 
infant before its mother, who sits on a low bench in her bedroom, ready to 
breast-feed. The curtain clinging to the bed frame reveals that the linens are 
still in disarray, but the mother is impeccably dressed in a light white morning 
gown, whose frontal opening exposes her abundant breast, as she extends her 
hand to the child tottering towards her. 

The depiction of nursing taking place at home in the company of women 
was already common in Dutch art of the seventeenth century. At that time, 
women were requested to nurse their children themselves: breast-feeding was 
regarded as a civic duty, and the nursing mother was perceived as an important 
factor contributing to the general welfare of her home and of the community in 
which she lived. The Dutch artworks represented children as divine gifts, who 
must be raised in an environment conducive to religious devotion and social 
stability. According to this approach, the home was the primary site in the for- 
mation of children, and the mother was required to nourish her children from 
her own body and raise them virtuously. The nursing mother became a be- 
loved subject matter in the Dutch genre paintings of the period, sold to patrons 
of all classes and hung in their own homes. Indeed, many seventeenth — and 
eighteenth-century Dutch works focused on the subject of maternal breast- 
feeding in the domestic sphere, though the majority eschewed a depiction of 
breast-feeding in action and portrayed the baby after nursing, as he gazes in- 
quisitively at the viewer.°° 

Though the depictions of this subject in Dutch art included maids perform- 
ing a variety of household tasks, Gérard chose to depict the maid presenting 
the baby to its mother, who awaits the opportunity to breast-feed. She thus 
challenged the traditional mode of representation common in the eighteenth 


“Marguerite Gérard et les Fragonards,” (1977): 179; Sally Wells Robertson, “Marguerite 
Gérard,” in Pierre Rosenberg and Isabelle Julia (eds.), De David a Delacroix: La peinture 
française de 1774 à 1830, exh. cat. (Paris: Galeries nationales du Grand Palais, 1974), 436- 
437. See, for example: Marguerite Gérard, The Happy Mother, c. 1795-1800, oil on canvas, 
60.5 x 51.5 cm, St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum. 

98 Lesley H. Walker, A Mother’s Love: Crafting Feminine Virtue in Enlightenment France 
(Lewisburg: Bucknell University Press, 2008), 133. 

99  Franits, Paragons of Virtue, 11-119, 227. See, for example: Nicolaas Verkolje, Mother Nursing 
a Baby, c. 1720, oil on canvas, 58 x 51 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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FIGURE 12 Marguerite Gérard, The Breast-Feeding Mother (La mère nourrice), c. 1804 (Salon 
1804, no. 202), oil on canvas, 60.5 x 50 cm. Private collection. 


century, as illustrated by her brother-in-law Fragonard in his work A Visit to the 
Wet Nurse of circa 1775-1778 (fig. 13), depicting an extravagant bourgeois moth- 
er accompanied by her older children, paying a visit to her baby at the home of 
a rural wet nurse. The wet nurse embraces the child, whom she has removed 
from its crib, and who observes her and affectionately strokes her cheek, while 
her elderly mother leans against the crib in order to look at the baby, as does its 
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FIGURE 13 

Jean-Honoré Fragonard, A 
Visit to the Wet Nurse (La Visite 
a la nourrice), 1780-1790, Gray 
wash and watercolor over 
black chalk on laid paper, 

30.2 x 38.1cm. Washington 
D.C., National Gallery of Art. 





young sister in the center of the canvas. Unlike them, the baby’s own mother, 
emphatically depicted on the left, glances at them with a distant smile, with- 
out any attempt at coming closer to the baby or taking it into her own arms. 
Her young boy pulls her hand as though to lead her out of the room, so that he 
may play with his pet dog; she appears to concede, as her body tends toward the 
left and her entire posture indicates remoteness and aloofness. 

Fragonard’s work depicts the precise situation opposed in the eighteenth 
century by physicians and intellectuals, who argued that the employment of 
wet nurses distances the child from his or her mother, causing them to prefer 
the wet nurse over their own mother, while maternal breast-feeding fosters a 
loving relationship between mother and child.!°° In contrast to such depic- 
tions, in her own works, Gérard expressed the internalization of the values pro- 
mulgated by Rousseau and his contemporaries (see, for example, fig. 2); this 
in spite of the fact that the portrayed mother’s improved financial situation 
would allow her to avoid breast-feeding. 

The fact that all of Gérard’s works render nursing as an activity taking place 
exclusively in female company reflects the conception of maternity as a dis- 
tinct manifestation of one’s womanliness, as well as expressing the impor- 
tance of concealing the bourgeois woman's exposed body. Unlike works that 
focus on mother and baby or on the entire bourgeois family, Gérard’s choice 
to represent the feminine world of breast-feeding appears to reflect her per- 
sonal life experience as a woman who cared for her nieces and nephews, but 
did not establish a family of her own. Yet, even though her lifestyle deviated 
from the predominant norms of the period, the glorification of motherhood 
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in her works directly reflected that same outlook: the depiction of the baby’s 
very first steps in The Breast-Feeding Mother illustrates the help offered by the 
mother at every stage of its development.!°! Though it is true that walking at- 
tests to the beginning of the infant’s independence, culminating with weaning, 
it also clearly demonstrates the baby’s free will to suckle at its mother’s breast. 

Nonetheless, the major increase in the rate of maternal breast-feeding in 
1801 did not significantly affect the depictions of the subject in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, whether quantitatively or qualitatively. Despite 
the glorification of breast-feeding in both theory and practice, the subject 
appeared only in the few works discussed above, which constituted a direct 
continuation of the artistic models customary in the late eighteenth century. 
Moreover, even though the rate of maternal breast-feeding remained constant 
throughout the century, depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding disappeared 
from French art after 1801, making way for alternate subject matters, which will 
be discussed in the next three chapters. 

Despite the overwhelming support for maternal breast-feeding surveyed 
above, the return to maternal breast-feeding among the women of the upper 
classes in France was a transient trend, compared with the rest of Western 
Europe, where, as of the eighteenth century, many women chose to nurse their 
children themselves.!°? This aspect is clearly demonstrated by an etching from 
1796 by the English illustrator and caricaturist James Gillray, portraying The 
Fashionable Mamma or The Convenience of Modern Dress (fig. 14). This etching 
overtly ridiculed the fashionability of breast-feeding, as a result of which styl- 
ish women joyfully nursed their children at all hours. The painting portrays a 
fashionable mother nursing her baby in a magnificent sitting room designated 
for company — evidence that breast-feeding is an integral part of formal fam- 
ily life. The design of her elegant gown seems to facilitate this activity, as two 
vertical slits have been cut into its front, in order to enable the extraction of the 
breast at need, as in the garments customarily worn by nursing women in the 
Early Renaissance.1% Held by a young, smiling, ample-breasted maid, the baby 
tries to approach the mother’s bare breast, as she lightly supports its head with- 
out any show of affection. She steals a cold look at the viewer, as though mak- 
ing sure that she is seen engaging in this trendy activity, before slipping away 
for the amusements awaiting her outside the confines of the home. Indeed, a 
splendid carriage with a uniformed driver is waiting to drive her to her social 


101 For Rousseau’s recommendations regarding the baby’s walking, see: Émile, 78. 

102 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 5-7, 19. 

103 See, for example: Tino di Camaino, Charity, 1321, marble, h: 136 cm, Florence, Museo 
Bardini. 
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FIGURE 14 James Gillray, The Fashionable Mamma or The Convenience of Modern Dress, 
1796, Etching, hand-colored. London, Wellcome Institute and Library for the 
History of Medicine. 
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engagements, once she has fulfilled her maternal duty. Another servant stands 
beside the carriage, holding the door open while peeking in through the win- 
dow. Above her head hangs a picture of a full-bodied woman joyfully nursing a 
baby ina natural setting, holding it close to her overflowing breast — constituting 
an amusing contrast to the slender, elaborately groomed mother, who recoils 
from the infant eagerly clinging to her. The caption “Maternal Love” appears at 
the bottom of the picture on the wall — in contradistinction to the relationship 
demonstrated in that home. Like the fan, gloves, feathers, and elegant outfit, 
the baby appears to be another of the mother’s class attributes. Resembling the 
dots adorning her dress, her exposed nipples are among the external features 
characteristic of the period’s fashionable mothers. 


3 The Strengthening of the Institution of Wet-Nursing 


The overwhelming support for maternal breast-feeding in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century led to a significant increase in the rate of maternal 
breast-feeding in France at the end of the century; yet, wet-nursing remained 
common practice, and even went back to being a socially acceptable norm 
from the era of the First Empire to the end of the nineteenth century.!°4 In 
fact, statistics indicate a rise of some forty percent in the rate of maternal 
breast-feeding at the beginning of the nineteenth century, but it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that the same data reveals that fifty percent of children did 
not suckle at their mothers’ breast. The rates remained constant in France until 
the final quarter of the century: in the first half of the nineteenth century, some 
fifty percent of newborns were sent to rural wet nurses in the week following 
their birth, and many others, whose exact number is unknown, were fed by wet 
nurses residing in their parents’ home.!l® Their number gradually declined in 
the second half of the century: in the 1860s, some forty percent of Parisian ba- 
bies were nourished by wet nurses, while the rest were breast-fed by their own 
mothers, while in the 1880s their number decreased to approximately twenty- 
nine percent, a rate that remained unchanged until the First World War. Yet, 
the decline in the rate of wet-nursing toward the end of the century may not 
be attributed to the reinstatement of maternal breast-feeding, which in 1899 


104 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 171-174. 

105 Some thirty percent of infants sent to the countryside were abandoned, but the rest were 
entrusted to wet nurses by their own parents. The poorer the parents, the farther away 
from the parents’ hometown were their children sent to rural wet nurses (Fildes, Wet- 
Nursing, 229-231). 
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stood only at some thirty percent, but rather to the increased use of the bottle, 
which gradually replaced wet-nursing.!°° In our own days, too, at the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century, when the rate of maternal breast-feeding in 
the Western world has witnessed a steep incline as a result of institutional en- 
dorsement, in France it remains at only fifty percent — among the very lowest 
figures in the Western world.107 

The return to wet-nursing as of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was manifested by the expansion of the French governmental offices respon- 
sible for this matter (Bureaux des nourrices), in order to regulate wet-nursing 
and the terms of the nurses’ employment. These offices also mediated between 
parents and the numerous rural wet nurses who arrived in the big cities, in 
search of work. The parents belonged to all social classes; besides the affluent 
women’s widespread refusal to breast-feed, urban working-class women now 
also sought their services, so that they could continue working after childbirth. 
In contrast, poor rural women were often obliged to nurse a child unrelated 
to them in order to supplement the family’s income, as did poor unmarried 
women, who abandoned their illegitimate children in orphanages and at- 
tempted to rectify their financial situation by suckling children not their own.!08 
Sussman claims that many bourgeois women employed wet nurses in their 
own homes, while urban working-class women sent their children to rural wet 
nurses, as illustrated by Gustave Flaubert’s novel Madame Bovary, which nar- 
rates Bovary’s journey to visit her daughter at the rural home of the wet nurse 
raising her.!°9 The widespread use of wet nurses in France was also mentioned 
in a medical dictionary published in 1879, whose writer argued that “France 
is the only country in which the wet-nursing industry is so organized. Among 
other nations, maternal breast-feeding predominates even among upper-class 
women.”!9 Similar claims were written by Victor Hugo, who claimed in Les 
Misérables that “the two civil workers of the State are the wet nurse and the 
teacher.” 

Precisely in the final third of the century, at a time when the opposition to 
the use of wet nurses gained force, they appeared in numerous artworks and 
were favorably depicted as an integral part of the familial and social fabric of 


106 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 11-112, 156, 168, 177, 312. 

107 Alvarez, “Norway Leads Industrial Nations Back to Breast-Feeding”. 

108 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 122-126, 229-233. 

109 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 304-308; Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary, trans. 
Margaret Mauldon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 8, 82-83. 

110 This quotation is taken from the definition of “wet nurse,” and appears in: Sussman, 
Selling Mothers’ Milk, 7. 

111 Victor Hugo, Les Misérables 1 (Paris: Garnier, Flammarion, 1969), 229. 
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the renewed Paris, and were even regarded as a status symbol tightly connect- 
ed to the bourgeois family’s socio-economic status in the nineteenth century, 
as will be demonstrated in the fourth chapter of this book. 

The question must be posed: why did so many women abstain from mater- 
nal breast-feeding, despite the propaganda campaigns carried out as of the late 
eighteenth century, and why did wet-nursing become common practice once 
more? This question is magnified in light of the decline in the status of women 
from the early nineteenth century, as a consequence of the national legislative 
system. At the beginning of the century, the general attitude regarding gender 
relations was strictly patriarchal. According to the Civil Code formulated by 
Napoléon in 1804, it is the husband who controls and is responsible for his wife, 
just as a king governs his kingdom. Such laws restricted the rights of married 
women, stipulating that they are obliged to obey their husbands. It was the 
men who held rights over their children, as well as over their wives’ bodies and 
property. This outlook defined the role of the woman as a spouse and mother 
who must see to the needs of the household, while the husband was destined 
to represent the individual in the public sphere, as well as to dominate his 
family and arbitrate on every important matter. Following the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchs, other laws were instituted in the same spirit, denying 
women of every right to transfer property and abolishing divorce, thus binding 
women to their husbands and homes.!2 

This approach was reinforced in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
when philosophers and politicians emphasized women’s intellectual infe- 
riority, as demonstrated by the French writer Honoré de Balzac, who stated 
that “The destiny of woman and her sole glory are to make beat the hearts of 
men.” He believed that woman is property acquired by means of a contract, 
since cohabitation is a form of acquisition, and saw women as nothing but 
an extension of man.!8 In her book The Second Sex, Simone de Beauvoir cites 
thinkers known for their progressive social views, who fought to gain rights for 
the lower classes, while continuing to exclude women from the public sphere, 
such as the French Positivist philosopher Auguste Comte, who argued that 
there is a clear hierarchy among the sexes, illustrated by women’s intellectual 
weakness, which therefore requires delimiting their roles solely to the emotive 
and domestic spheres. The socialist Pierre-Joseph Proudhon likewise argued 
that women must be confined to the domestic sphere, as a woman may ei- 
ther be “housewife or harlot”; she is inferior to man in her physical strength, 


112 Simone de Beauvoir, The Second Sex (New York: Knopf, 1953), 131-132; Whitney Walton, 
Eve’s Proud Descendants (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 43. 
113 De Beauvoir, The Second Sex, 133. 
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morals, and intellectual capacity, and must therefore be his maidservant.* 
Unlike the Revolutionary women’s public visibility mentioned above, in the 
nineteenth century, the maternal body returned to the private domain, per- 
manently housed in the domestic sphere and completely detached from the 
public sphere, governed by men. 

The rate of maternal breast-feeding might have been expected to signifi- 
cantly rise — rather than decline, as it did in reality — in an era when French 
women were condemned to content themselves with their roles as wives and 
mothers. Sussman argues that the reason for this decline stems from the rise 
in the working-class women’s employment outside the home, in order to earn 
a supplemental income, as a result of urbanization and industrialization in 
France, which led to a rise in housing costs and low wages."5 However, his 
claims do not resolve this question as it pertains to bourgeois women, who did 
not at all work outside the home. Badinter, in contrast, believes that upper- 
class women refused to breast-feed under the premise that it is detrimental 
to their health and beauty, and is improper for high-class women due to its 
immodesty.6 

Indeed, throughout the nineteenth century the medical treatises unani- 
mously recommended nursing-on-demand, prescribing that women breast- 
feed their children every hour and a half or two hours." As this expectation 
was formalized following the publication of recommendations for new moth- 
ers by the Académie de médecine in 1885,18 bourgeois women interested in 
maternal breast-feeding while desiring to maintain the strict codes of modesty, 
had no choice but to completely forgo leaving the house in the first year of the 
child’s life. With no possibility of safely nourishing a child with animal milk, 
bourgeois mothers were left with two choices: total renunciation of social ac- 
tivities and amusements outside the home until the infant has been weaned, 
or hiring a live-in wet nurse to suckle the baby in their place. It therefore ap- 
pears that the reason for the low rate of maternal breast-feeding and the wide- 
spread employment of wet nurses in France is rooted in the women’s own will 


114 Ibid. 133-134. 

115 According to him, in the second half of the nineteenth century, some forty-four percent of 
French women worked outside the home; this rate significantly declined at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, particularly after the First World War (Sussman, Selling Mothers’ 
Milk, 58, 112, 162-163, 183). 

116 Badinter, L'Amour en plus, 66-67. 

117 See, for example: G. Grouigneau (M.D.), “Conseils aux mères: Un mot sur les nourrices et 
sur le lait,’ LJM 12, no. 4 (April 1885):51. 
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and desire, as the bourgeois women’s social activities — which garnered harsh 
criticism in Rebours’s book and in Gillray’s etching — were ill-suited to the re- 
quirements of regular breast-feeding, and many women resisted this disrup- 
tion to their lifestyle. Indeed, in her essay, Galitz cites a book from 1884 dealing 
with the period of the Directory (1795-1799), suggesting that as early as 1797, 
Parisian women preferred to send their children to wet nurses in order to lib- 
erate their time for social amusements. Hence, the effects of the Republican 
propaganda endorsing breast-feeding during the Revolution had already dis- 
sipated by the end of the eighteenth century." 

Furthermore, it may be that the rise of feminism in France in the 1830s and 
1840s also somewhat contributed to the use of wet nurses. In the first half of 
the century, female writers such as Flora Tristan, George Sand, Marie d’Agoult, 
Hortense Allart, and Delphine Gay de Girardin called for equality between 
men and women, giving expression to the female voice in the realms of lit- 
erature and politics. Within the traditional, patriarchal French society of the 
nineteenth century, these authors proved that women can lead independent 
personal and professional lives.!2° Tristan’s and Sand’s personal lives clearly 
illustrated their worldview, overtly defying the social conventions that de- 
manded that women of their status function as devoted wives and mothers. 
Although Tristan married the painter Antoine Chazal in 1821, she left him and 
their two children in March 1825, pregnant with their third child, after their 
relationship collapsed. Even though the couple could not divorce, as it was il- 
legal, she visited England on two occasions, and in 1833 even left her daughter 
in an institution and travelled to Peru to visit her father’s family (he died when 
she was still a child). Upon her return to Paris in January 1835, she started pub- 
lishing essays and books that voiced her call for equality, basing herself on her 
life experience. Tristan protested the fact that women were not given an edu- 
cation, claiming that they were discriminated against and unwillingly forced 
to remain at home in order to look after the children, prepare food, and clean, 
until they married lovelessly in an attempt to escape from their parents’ regime 
of terror to an equally detestable fate, which promised nothing but poverty 
and ignorance, in order to maintain their inferiority within society./21 In one of 
her works, Tristan called upon her contemporaries: 
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Women, my sisters, do not remain indifferent in the face of the approach- 
ing battle, as the greatest love of all is the one who comes out victorious! 
Of course, I am not calling on you to forget your obligations — on the 
contrary, I aim to teach you the most sacred of all obligations. You were 
created by the Lord for love’s sake. And what is love? Choice. In order to 
love you must be free. My sisters, stop being maids whose flesh is sold to 
the highest bidder and their hearts suffocated. Do like me: protest and die 
[...] Oh! If only you knew the price of protest and if your weak heart could 
only dream of this struggle against a world in which not a soul encour- 
ages you and everyone tramples you!22 


Like Tristan, Sand, too, lived according to her convictions. She married for con- 
venience at a young age, but after bearing two children and suffering prolonged 
depression, she decided to spend an extended annual sojourn in Paris, away 
from her family, in order to devote herself to her writing. In 1836 she and her 
husband separated in a highly publicized trial, and she became an enthusiastic 
Republican and socialist. After a short service to the Second Republic, Sand 
withdrew from political life and focused entirely on her writing.!?3 Similar 
ideas are also conveyed by André Léo’s treatise from 1869, writing that, in her 
day, a new dogma of the Holy Trinity has come into being — the father, the 
mother, and the children — establishing a clear hierarchy among them in order 
to impose social order on the family. In her view, this order compelled women 
to devote themselves to others, thus transforming them from subjects into 
objects, devoid of any will of their own.!24 Though it is true that this call for 
equality did not manifest itself with regards to the women of the bourgeoisie, 
who functioned as mothers and wives, it may, nonetheless, have strengthened 
their ambition for a certain degree of independence, made possible by the wet 
nurses who looked after their children in their place. 
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4 Child-Care Manuals for Mothers 


The manuals written for mothers during the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries clearly demonstrate an understanding of the limitations imposed 
upon bourgeois mothers by maternal breast-feeding, in contrast to the ben- 
efits of wet-nursing; this literary genre accurately reflected the changes and 
fluctuations in the conception of maternal breast-feeding and its two com- 
petitors: the wet nurse and the bottle. Matthews-Grieco and Corsini state that, 
until the eighteenth century, the books that dealt with maternity and child- 
care focused on the issue of the wet nurse and her selection, but from then 
on shifted their focus to maternal breast-feeding.!25 Even though all of the 
manuals did stress the importance of maternal breast-feeding, they may, in 
fact, be classified according to the historical shifts in the conception of breast- 
feeding. Those written in the late eighteenth century and in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century — an era when maternal breast-feeding was glori- 
fied — adamantly opposed the use of wet nurses. The manuals composed from 
the 1820s to the 1860s — a time when wet-nursing was a socially acceptable 
practice — also underscored the importance of maternal breast-feeding, but, 
unlike their predecessors, came to terms (even if unwillingly) with the choice 
to hire a wet nurse, while suggesting other alternatives, such as using cow's or 
goat’s milk. As a consequence of the increased awareness of the high mortality 
rate among those babies fed by wet nurses, physicians wrote books once again 
expressing their strong opposition to wet-nursing, from the 1860s to the end 
of the nineteenth century. Finally, the manuals written at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, following Pasteur’s discoveries, emphasized the importance 
of maternal breast-feeding, while substituting the old rivalry between mother 
and wet nurse with the new rivalry between mother and bottle. 

The book published by the physician Jean-Francois Verdier-Heurtin in 1804, 
on the subject of breast-feeding and childrearing, belongs to the category of 
books promoting maternal breast-feeding and upholding the same values ex- 
pressed by Rebours in 1799. The book is dedicated to his mother and to his 
spouse “as an expression of my love and eternal gratitude. To the first, for 
breast-feeding me; to the second, for breast-feeding my children.”!?6 Already 
in the first page, the author opens with harsh criticism of those mothers who 
do not breast-feed their children. He argues that, from the dawn of history, 
humankind has acted on instinct in all that concerns child care, but the times 
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have changed and entire generations are condemned to death in infancy as 
a result of their mothers’ neglect. He goes on to trace the history of breast- 
feeding, arguing that the unacceptable practice of hiring wet nurses originated 
in Ancient Greece and Rome and was maintained throughout the generations, 
until women from such European countries as Germany went back to nursing 
their children themselves in the eighteenth century, thus contributing directly 
to their children’s immunity and to the size of the local population. In con- 
trast, French women have distanced themselves from nature by choosing to 
continue using wet nurses, as a result of which the population of France has 
continued to shrink. 

At this stage, when many of the infants entrusted to the care of wet nurses 
found their death in their homes, while those who survived suffered health 
problems for the duration of their lives, the “immortal” Rousseau came to 
the rescue of breast-feeding in France.!?’ Verdier-Heurtin lists several writers 
and theologians who expressed their opposition to wet-nursing, among them 
Rousseau and Rebours, arguing that most women can and must breast-feed, 
as the wet nurses’ contaminated milk is dangerous to children like poison that 
slowly penetrates their veins. With regards to the delicate urban women who 
refuse to breast-feed, he argues that they must give up their excessive amuse- 
ments, including eating and drinking without any concern for their supposed 
delicacy, suggesting that they become real mothers who operate according to 
the laws of nature: “Women, do not expect me to justify your despicable ac- 
tions [...] I do not denounce your pleasures when you are free to do so [...] but 
while you are wives and mothers, renounce the vain mannerisms, turn your 
back on false delights: and if you do not do so, you are guilty.”!28 The author 
dedicates a chapter in the second part of the book to the benefits of maternal 
breast-feeding for the child, claiming that, since breast milk is another form 
of the blood of the womb, it is preferable for the child to continue receiving 
the same food after his birth as well. Moreover, the colostrum contained in 
the mother’s breasts is essential to him, and he would therefore be harmed 
by drinking the wet nurse’s mature milk, which is unsuitable for a newborn. 
The following chapter is dedicated to the benefits of maternal breast-feeding 
for the mother herself, arguing that the refusal to nurse prevents the blood 
that has turned into milk from exiting the body, thus bringing on a variety of 
diseases and damaging the woman’s health. Following the argument about the 


127  Verdier-Heurtin, Discours et essai aphoristiques, 1-17. The author cites statistical data pu- 
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woman’s health, he reiterates that breast-feeding is also the woman’s moral ob- 
ligation, one that benefits the mother’s soul, just as it is beneficial for her body. 
Another chapter is dedicated to different problems in breast-feeding, arguing 
that avoiding it only increases the chances of illness and bodily defects in the 
mother, while choosing to breast-feed cures her of all her ailments and is ben- 
eficial to her in every way.!29 

Yet, in contrast to the acute opposition to wet nurses in Rebours’s and 
Verdier-Heurtin’s books, which clearly reflect both Rousseau’s influence and its 
subsequent manifestation in the Republican policy following the Revolution, 
a gradual shift in the writers’ attitude toward wet-nursing is discernible during 
the rest of the century. Medical treatises still favored maternal breast-feeding, 
but came to terms, even if unwillingly, with wet-nursing. For instance, the 
term “wet nurse” (Nourrice) is discussed at length in the Dictionary of Medical 
Sciences (Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales) published in 1819.09 The author 
explains that the term refers to a woman who nourishes a baby, whether at the 
breast or by means of artificial substances, in the case that its own mother is 
incapable of nursing it by herself. He nevertheless argues that breast-feeding 
constitutes the woman’s most important task, and that “nature has indis- 
putably imposed upon women the obligation to breast-feed their children.”9! 
Several years later, the physician Thomas D. Haden wrote in a book on the sub- 
ject of childhood illnesses, published in 1827: “Unfortunately, wet nurses are 
a necessary evil. Without them, the children of the upper classes [...] would 
greatly suffer.”!52 

The change of attitude toward wet nurses is particularly manifest in Jérôme 
Lasserre’s book Manual for the Father of the Family, or New Methods of Artificial 
Feeding, published in Paris in 1822. In the Preface, the author explains that his 
text is intended for the citizens of the State, in order to teach them how to 
preserve their peers’ lives, first and foremost that of their own children, who 
“were deprived of maternal breast-feeding or wet-nursing as a result of some 
accident.”!33 In the following chapters, directly addressing those miserable 
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children’s fathers, the method of bottle-feeding is discussed at length, as are 
its benefits and the recommended type of milk. Following a discussion of the 
child’s medical condition, the reasons for the lack of maternal breast-feeding, 
and the best way to administer artificial nourishment, Lasserre focuses on the 
disadvantages of employing a wet nurse, associated with the wet nurse’s physi- 
cal ailments, such as syphilis, to which he devotes a number of pages, as well 
as the numerous moral deficiencies that might be transmitted to the infant 
by the wet nurse, including rage, hatred, inebriation, and even nymphomania. 
This list brings Lasserre to the obvious conclusion that it is preferable to give 
children the bottle, than to entrust them to the mercies of a wet nurse, whose 
inadequate care may debauch them and at times even lead to their death.!54 

A similar approach is also discernible in Marie Armande Jeanne Gacon- 
Dufour's book The Complete Manual for the Mistress of the House of 1826, 
which came out in other editions in 1828 and 1834. In the Preface, the writer 
explains for whom the book is intended, stating that it seeks to benefit those 
women who must care for the wellbeing of their children and family members. 
According to her, that is the reason why she uses simple, clear language, 
avoiding difficult medical terms that are incomprehensible to the lay reader. 
In her view, the housewife must be the first to rise in the morning and the 
last to go to bed, and she elaborates on the main household tasks that must 
be performed by her.!85 The second chapter, dealing with nursing and child 
rearing, opens with an emotive tribute to Rousseau, who persuaded women 
to nurse their children themselves. Her approach is supposedly identical to 
Rebours’s and Verdier-Heurtin’s, in her conviction that nursing mothers are 
more attentive to their children’s needs and that it is for this reason that they 
do not cry like those babies raised far from home by a wet nurse.l%6 The rest of 
the discourse, however, casts doubts regarding the writer’s commitment to the 
foregrounding of maternal breast-feeding. 

Gacon-Dufour elaborately narrates a personal incident: an abandoned 
newborn was left at her doorstep. In the nineteenth century, the number of 
abandoned children rose as a result of the growing poverty, and many of them 
were left in public places in Paris. The citizens and policemen who found them 
tended to hand them over to the Foundling Hospital, which was sure to find a 
wet nurse for them. The healthy children entrusted to the Foundling Hospital 
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were immediately transferred to rural wet nurses in the periphery, where they 
stayed for several years, before being sent back to Paris to complete their edu- 
cation. Most sickly infants had to content themselves with artificial nourish- 
ment, as wet nurses refused to suckle them at the breast, for fear of contracting 
their diseases.!5” Gacon-Dufour relates that, due to a sense of humanity and 
compassion, she decided to raise the foundling herself and not hand him over 
to the Hospital; she therefore swiftly made her way to the countryside in order 
to find a wet nurse for him, but to no avail. They all refused to take him on, for 
fear that he may carry contagious diseases. Since she thus became his adoptive 
mother, she made sure to have a cow brought to her home, but seeing as its 
udder was too big for the baby’s mouth, she asked that a goat be brought over, 
and the child thrived.f$8 She tells how she bathed him daily, that she avoided 
swaddling him in a tight diaper, and how he spent his time in sunlight in na- 
ture, until he grew to be a robust, tranquil child, easy to mold. The story abrupt- 
ly and jarringly ends when the child falls from the barn to his death at the age 
of four; but the author stresses that his untimely death was in no way related 
to the nourishment he received as a baby, as he was among the strongest of his 
peers, agreeable and well-mannered, and never acted out of anger, despite the 
excruciating pain he suffered prior to his death. She concludes the anecdote 
by saying that, based on her experience, had she had children of her own, she 
would not have chosen any other feeding method.!89 

Gacon-Dufour uses three arguments to illustrate her point: first, she offers 
varied examples of the medicinal usage of bovine milk, attesting to its qual- 
ity. According to her, no one doubts the fact that animal milk is healthy and 
nourishing, and it is well known that physicians prescribe it to those people 
suffering from pulmonary diseases, as well as that a virus found in cow’s milk 
prevents diseases among adults and children alike, and that the diseases 
transmitted from one person to another are much more dangerous. Second, 
she refers to one of the many fears associated with maternal breast-feeding, 
regarding the amount of milk secreted by the breasts, arguing that feeding in- 
fants with animal milk ensures that they receive the quantity they need. Third, 
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she recounts at length about those nations renowned for their robust children, 
fed exclusively with animal milk.140 

In contrast to Rebours’s and Verdier-Heurtin’s books, which fore grounded 
maternal breast-feeding and endorsed it unwaveringly, Gacon-Dufour’s story 
illustrates the transition that took place with regards to maternal breast-feed- 
ing in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The majority of the chap- 
ters in her book address such issues as housekeeping, while the discussion of 
breast-feeding — which opens with the expected statement that the mother 
should nurse her children herself — contains a long and winding tale that seeks 
to prove that it may be possible, and even preferable, to eschew it. 

The same approach is also revealed by one of the most important medical 
books on the subject, by the Parisian physician Alfred Donné, Advice for 
Mothers on Raising Newborns, or the Physical Education of Infants, published 
in many editions since 1842. This book was intended for both doctors and 
heads of families, and influenced the attitude toward maternal breast-feeding 
in the medical literature of the 1880s and 1890s.!*! Donné’s book consists of 
important chapters dealing with breast-feeding: chapter two — twenty pages 
long — addresses the subject of maternal breast-feeding; chapter three — more 
than a hundred pages long — deals with wet-nursing; while chapter four — only 
two pages of length — discusses artificial bottle-feeding. Though the apparent 
discrepancy in the lengths of these chapters may seem to indicate the preva- 
lence of wet-nursing in the mid-nineteenth century, a significant portion of 
the following chapters — dedicated to nutrition and education — are also de- 
voted to maternal breast-feeding. Donné further expresses much criticism of 
the use of wet nurses, emphasizing the difficulties and problems that may arise 
for both mother and child as a result.#2 

At the beginning of his book, in the first chapter dealing with the pregnant 
mother, Donné asks whether it is possible to find out ahead of time, while the 
woman is still pregnant, whether or not she will be able to nurse.l#5 The sec- 
ond chapter opens with a clear preference for maternal breast-feeding over 
wet-nursing, though he qualifies his words, saying that the feeding method de- 
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pends entirely on the mother’s decision, explicitly stating that the chapter is 
intended exclusively for those women who truly and wholeheartedly wish to 
nurse their children, while those women who are not interested in it for rea- 
sons of their own are entitled to give it up.144 He explains that the preference 
for maternal breast-feeding does not stem from the rite of nature: “This prin- 
ciple did not arise from [...] an exaggeration of the feelings of nature and of 
motherly love. I have no other aspiration than the interest of the child and his 
mother, who cannot be separated.”!*5 Thus Donné implicitly expresses his op- 
position to Rousseau’s approach, which predominated in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, foreshadowing a major shift that manifested 
itself particularly in the last quarter of the nineteenth century - namely, the 
medicalization of breast-feeding. 

As early as the year 1762, Rousseau addressed the connection between medi- 
cine and child rearing in his book Emile: or On Education, asserting that he 
would avoid calling a doctor on behalf of Emile, unless his life was in danger, as 
the doctor would be unable to better the child’s condition and may even cause 
him harm through his treatment.!*6 The physician now negates Rousseau’s in- 
sights on the naturalness of breast-feeding, explaining its necessity in scientific 
terms. This critique, also highlighted in other medical texts, as I shall demon- 
strate later on in this book, testifies to a shift of power in the regimentation 
of maternal breast-feeding. The philosopher, who replaced the religious au- 
thority, now yields his place to the physician, and his reflections, dealing with 
nature, now give way to specific scientific discourses, placing breast-feeding 
under the umbrella of science and medicine.!*” Throughout the first chapter, 
Donné challenges the misconceptions associated with breast-feeding; he ex- 
pound the importance of the colostrum, arguing that even delicate, urban, and 
aristocratic women can successfully nurse, if they obey the officiating doctor’s 
orders, maintain a balanced diet, and get enough rest. They must, therefore, 
avoid nursing at night, in order to preserve their strength, and should instead 
entrust the baby to a committed nursemaid, who should feed it diluted cow’s 
milk.!48 He then addresses the difficulties — both physical and moral — that 
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may befall the family that chooses to hire a wet nurse, reiterating that maternal 
breast-feeding remains the best solution.!*9 Yet, due to the prevalence of the 
use of wet nurses, the third chapter of the book is dedicated entirely to this 
subject, and includes a discussion of the preferred wet nurse, her physical and 
moral characteristics, as well as recommendations on locating and hiring her. 
The physical criteria include age, overall appearance, the appearance of the 
breasts, the appearance and quality of the milk, and the like. Moreover, there 
is also a discussion of personality and intelligence, temperament and morality, 
as well as the ideal city of origin in order to find a wet nurse, her marital status 
and family situation, the terms of her employment, the suggested wages for her 
services, and the diet recommended for her.!5° Donné discusses the agencies 
for the hiring of wet nurses, but stresses that he is only referring to those wet 
nurses who work in the parents’ home and not to the rural wet nurses to whose 
homes children may be sent, as was customary in the past. He once again em- 
phasizes the importance of medical knowledge, stating that the mother must 
consult with her physician before coming to a decision in this matter.!5! 

Similar views also arise from the definition of the term “breast-feeding” in 
the medical encyclopedia composed by the physician Félix-André-Augustin 
Poujol, first published in 1852 and reissued in a second edition in 1857. Poujol 
clearly endorses maternal breast-feeding, explaining its benefits in contrast to 
wet-nursing. He nevertheless argues that some women are incapable of nurs- 
ing, and therefore explains how to select a good wet nurse. Like Donné, he 
too criticizes Rousseau, mentioning his name explicitly and stating that it is 
important to keep in mind that Rousseau was not a doctor; hence, his recom- 
mendations must be regarded critically.!5* The same approach is also exempli- 
fied by the book published in 1862 by Dr. Eugéne Bouchut. Though he briefly 
discusses the advantages of maternal breast-feeding and argues that, except in 
the case of a medical problem, every mother is advised to breast-feed, he deals 
extensively with the wet nurse and the method of choosing her.!53 
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As a matter of fact, as a result of the national concern with the demographic 
decline of the French population in the late 1860s, there was increased aware- 
ness of the high mortality rate among those infants sent to remote wet nurses, 
yielding a shift in the attitude toward wet nurses. In this spirit, many physi- 
cians wrote about the decline in the birth rate, correlating the high infant 
mortality rate with the prevalent use of wet nurses in France, in contrast to 
other European countries, such as Germany, where this practice was much less 
common.}* From 1841 to 1850, 26.3 percent of babies sent to wet nurses died, 
and this rate gradually rose. In the 1860s, an average of 33 percent of infants 
sent to wet nurses passed away, while in the early 1870s their number rose to 
some 43 percent.!§5 

In the year 1866, a group of Parisian physicians established the philan- 
thropic Society for the Protection of Children (Société Protectrice de l'Enfance), 
by means of which they emphasized the indispensability of maternal breast- 
feeding and the risks involved in its avoidance, as well as supervising the wet 
nurses and issuing reports on the quality of their care.!5° This period saw the 
publication of books expressing poignant opposition to wet-nursing. Charles 
Monot was among the most influential doctors dealing with this issue. In 1867 
he wrote extensively on the demographic effects of the use of wet nurses, 
affirming that this practice yields a high infant mortality rate. In his books, 
Monot discusses the reasons for infant mortality, including the use of wet 
nurses, as well as ways of preventing such a high mortality rate, through mater- 
nal breast-feeding, among other means. He also offers a comprehensive survey 
of the medical problems facing the wet nurses’ children, who are left with- 
out maternal breast-feeding either.5” According to Monot, instead of nursing 
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the babies, as agreed upon with their parents, the wet nurses fed them substi- 
tutes that harmed them and exerted a negative effect on their health, which 
remained impaired for the duration of their lives. Furthermore, they kept the 
Parisian babies in their dirty cribs without exposing them to the fresh country 
air, and even after becoming ill as a consequence of the inadequate living con- 
ditions, they did not call a doctor until it was too late and all he could do was 
pronounce them dead.158 

One of Monot’s colleagues sent the book for the evaluation of the Academy 
of Medicine in Paris, thus intensifying the debate on the negative demographic 
influences of the use of wet nurses, and reiterating the absolute necessity of 
maternal breast-feeding. In addition, a committee was formed in 1867, man- 
dated with the creation of a statistical database with information on child 
mortality. Its conclusions were presented two years later, demonstrating that 
nearly fifty percent of the infants sent to wet nurses died under their care, in 
contrast to the passing of twenty percent of babies raised in their parents’ 
home.!? Consequently, the French government took measures in the last third 
of the nineteenth century to legislate new laws for the protection of children, 
as well as establishing special clinics for the care of infants and toddlers. This 
legislation was part of a greater trend, testifying to the significant rise in the 
status of children in French society of the period, while pointing to the grow- 
ing concerns for the size of the local population.!©° These efforts led to a rise 
in the rate of maternal breast-feeding: in 1869, 59 percent of the babies born 
in Paris and its outskirts suckled at their mothers’ breast. The remaining 41 
percent, however, were nursed by wet nurses, which remained the safest sub- 
stitute for mother’s milk, despite the persistent opposition of the medical estab- 
lishment to this practice.l$! 

Even during the consolidation of the Third Republic after the Franco- 
Prussian War, the physicians of France did not desist from their battle against 
wet-nursing. On December 23, 1874, the Roussel Law (Loi Roussel) was legis- 
lated with the support of the doctors, stating that “Every child under the age of 
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two, staying with a wet nurse [...] away from his parents’ home, shall be sub- 
jected to the supervision of the public authorities, in order to preserve his life 
and health.”!6? The law — intended to protect the lives of nursing children by 
imposing supervision on the conditions of their care — repeated the majority 
of the demands made in the eighteenth century by the Parisian police officer 
in charge of the wet-nursing bureau, which obliged parents and wet nurses 
throughout the country to register every child nursing away from home, as 
well as to perform comprehensive medical exams on both wet nurse and child. 
Parents were further required to report to the authorities every infant death 
under the care of a wet nurse. Engraved on the medal issued by the Ministry 
of the Interior on the occasion of the legislation of this new law is a portrait 
of a woman nursing two little children at once.!63 An infant suckling at her 
bare breast, peeking out of her open dress, lies across her lap, while she holds 
a spoon of food in her right hand, blowing on it before feeding it to the toddler 
expectantly standing at her side. Like the nursing mother in Legrand’s etching 
(fig. 3), she too sits under a tree and nurses in a natural setting; meanwhile, two 
men bathed in sunlight till the soil in the background. 

The rustic scene draws a parallel between womanly nurturing and the fertil- 
ity of the earth, both of which contribute to the empowerment of France as a 
whole. The greatly idealized woman is clearly based on the figure of Caritas, 
typically represented in Christian art as she nurses several children at once. 
But the question must be posed: what does this figure represent? As she ap- 
pears on a medal commemorating a law dealing with wet-nursing, could she 
represent a wet nurse? Since the law embodies a severe critique of the wet 
nurses who neglect the children entrusted to them, it appears that she is not 
a wet nurse, but rather a mother manifesting her nurturing abilities. And yet, 
the Certificate of Excellence awarded to the wet nurse Madame Thiéblot at 
the end of the nineteenth century in recognition of her devoted care, portrays 
a similar figure (fig. 15). Below the bust of the law’s initiator, Dr. Roussel, is 
portrayed a highly idealized woman serenely nursing children not her own in 
nature: a naked baby suckling at her left breast, while another sleeping baby 
is enfolded in her arms. There is a great likeness between this certificate and 
the cover of Rousseau’s book (fig. 2). Yet, the substitution of the philosopher 


162 Cited in: Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 94. Jean-Baptiste Victor Théophile Roussel 
was a physician appointed to the Third Republic’s National Assembly after the Franco- 
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FIGURE 15 

A Certificate of Excellence awarded to the wet nurse 
Madame Thiéblot, Wet Nurse in Brassy, c. 1898-1901. 
Private collection. 





with the physician attests to the medicalization of breast-feeding, which gen- 
erated “a process by which nonmedical problems become defined and treated 
as medical problems.”!6* This approach began in the seventeenth century, 
when French doctors supervised midwifery, and propagated the belief that 
a male professional physician was preferable that a female midwife through 
birth.!65 During the next two centuries childcare became a medical matter, ad- 
ministered by male physicians, and the medicalisation of family, motherhood 
and childhood became a central aspect of everyday life through campaigns by 
pediatricians.!66 

The strong affinity also sharpens the question of the woman’s identity, as 
the mother sitting at the base of Rousseau’s statue nurses her children herself. 
It is, however, unfathomable that the image appearing on the certificate for 
outstanding wet nurses would represent a mother, rather than a wet nurse. 
Furthermore, she bears a striking resemblance to several representations of 
Caritas painted at that time by various French artists, which shall be further 
addressed in Chapter 3 (see, for example, fig. 49). Though the figure of Caritas 
appears to differ from that of the wet nurse, as she breast-feeds without remu- 
neration, while the wet nurse does so for a fee, they do in fact share a common 
characteristic, as both represent women who nourish children not their own. 
The similarity between the two images is clearly manifested by the medal and 
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the certificate, both of which seem to depict the wet nurse as the symbolic 
figure of Christian Charity, thus aggrandizing her role and status. 

The enforcement of the Roussel Law led to the creation of a comprehensive 
statistical database that indicated the extent of the use of wet nurses in France 
in the final quarter of the nineteenth century. From 1881 to 1913, some 26 to 
29 percent of babies were dispatched to wet nurses residing in the periph- 
ery. Although the data demonstrates a decline in the use of wet nurses, many 
urban parents still chose to hire private wet nurses in order to circumvent the 
high brokerage fees collected by the agencies. Others — some ten percent, ac- 
cording to Sussman and Fildes — preferred to hire live-in nursemaids (nourrices 
sur lieu), who lived in the child’s home and were thus under the parents’ con- 
stant supervision.!®” During those years, nonetheless, many babies were fed by 
means of the new rival to maternal breast-feeding, namely, the bottle, given to 
them by their own mothers or, alternately, by “dry nurses” (nourrices sèches).168 


5 The Feeding Bottle and the Medicalization of Breast-Feeding 


Scholars have shown that, throughout the course of history, many infants were 
fed animal milk, despite the risks entrenched in it. This practice spread in 
the nineteenth century, after the midwife Madame Breton developed in the 
1820s bottles with artificial nipples, manufactured from cow udders soaked in 
water, and marketed them in Paris. Following the commercial success of her 
nipples, Breton started designing bottles that enjoyed unexpected success in 
France and in neighbouring countries.!®9 Despite strong medical disapproval,!”° 
bottle-feeding became widespread in France, and in the early 1870s, some 35 
percent of babies were sent to “dry nurses,” who demanded lower wages than 
their colleagues.!7 
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Several technological innovations contributed to the rise in the manufac- 
ture of feeding bottles in the century’s last decades. First, after years in which 
cow udders dominated the market, a new material — rubber — was adopted by 
the artificial nipple industry as early as the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although until the middle of the century, consumers preferred cow ud- 
ders due to the rubber nipples’ repulsive odour, thickness, and black hue, the 
development of vulcanized rubber in 1845 yielded a significant change.!”2 The 
possibility of designing thin, supple, soft, durable, heat-tolerant, easy to clean, 
and low-cost nipples was quickly adopted by the medical establishment, mak- 
ing it the leading material in nipple manufacture.178 

Aside from scientific and technological innovations, another factor en- 
abling the takeover of feeding bottles was economic, demonstrating Michel 
Foucault's assertion, arguing that “medicine forms part of an historical system 
[...] an economic system and of a system of power’”.!”4 Using bottles was sig- 
nificantly cheaper than employing a live-in nurse, while enabling parents to 
leave their babies at home. Although it was financially equivalent to sending 
babies to rural nurses, it was considered much safer, as explained in the article 
‘Cheap Child Care’ written in 1899 by Dr. J. Bertillon, head of Paris’s Statistics 
Department. He urged parents to avoid paying 20 to 30 francs a month to a 
hazardous rural nurse and, instead, spend this amount on innovative scientific 
feeding bottles. Knowing his audience, he concluded: “the best prescriptions 
will not be used if they are costly”!”5 Indeed, although professional in nature, 
the rise of the bottle stemmed from the growing power of the masses. “No 
doubt that ingenious ideas are always conceived by the solitary spirit”, wrote 
Gustave Le Bon in 1895, “but the thousands of grains that form the basis of these 
ideas — isn’t it the soul of the masses that conceives them?”!”6 
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Statistical studies conducted in the late 1870s, however, demonstrated that 
this feeding method yielded high mortality rates: from 1871 to 1874, 41 percent of 
the infants thus fed died, in contrast to some twenty percent of those who re- 
ceived their mother’s breast milk. Many philosophers and physicians therefore 
fought to prevent it!”” “Unfortunately, the designers of these objects, striving to 
innovate, are much less concerned with simplicity,” claimed Dr. Alfred Picard 
after visiting the children’s wing at the 1889 World’s Fair in Paris. “A all these 
so-called ‘improvements’ must be rejected, as incompatible with the princi- 
pal goal of the bottle — instantaneous disassembly and easy to clean.”!”8 This 
approach is clearly demonstrated by the book The Rights of Children of 1900 
by Jeanne Leroy-Allais, who asserts that maternal breast-feeding saves human 
lives: “We are so used to wet-nursing that we are unaware of the wrongdoings 
and immorality that arise from it, nor of its terrible effects. We must pose the 
question in all firmness: does it justify the sorrow it causes, in a country where 
fewer children are born than anywhere else?” The writer further argues that 
children who suckle at their mothers’ breast have the lowest mortality rate, 
followed by the infants breast-fed by wet nurses in their own home, and then, 
at a significant distance, the babies bottle-fed at home, and finally, children 
suckled by rural wet nurses. Situated at the very bottom of the list are the ba- 
bies bottle-fed at the home of a remote nurse, whose mortality rate is three 
times as high as that of the babies breast-fed at home by their own mothers: 
“Those mothers, who for reasons of weakness, coquetry, or snobbism refuse to 
breast-feed, must make it abundantly clear to themselves that, half the time, 
this refusal comes at the cost of a human life”17 

These outlooks, which intensified in late nineteenth century France — due to 
the emergence of an education system; changes in family structure and the rise 
of capitalism — underscored the inherent link between femininity, maternity, 
and domesticity, while stressing the nation’s future generation as the primary 
roles of France’s female citizens.1®° Judith Surkin describes the Third Republic’s 
“sexing of the citizen” — that became the foundation of the republican order — 
in which citizenship and masculinity mutually defined each other, while family 
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and maternity served as a metaphor for social integration. 8! These predisposi- 
tions were supported at the last quarter of the nineteenth century by French 
feminist societies, who regarded maternity as the fulfillment of an essential 
feminine-civic duty promoting the state’s development, claiming that women 
should be better educated in order to perform their maternal and educational 
duties.!82 This approach was well reflected in Marie Béquet de Vienne’s article, 
publish in 1902, calling upon mothers to embrace breast-feeding in order to 
preserve the child’s life. “The child that we nurse, is harder to entomb”, she 
declared forcefully.!®3 Indeed, in the late nineteenth century, the endorsement 
of maternal breast-feeding was manifested in the establishment of the Society 
for Maternal Breast-Feeding (La Société de l'allaitement maternel). The Society 
worked diligently for the encouragement of breast-feeding in Paris, established 
consultation clinics for mothers and pregnant women, and even published a 
journal, in which it was proclaimed in 1902 that “since its establishment [in 
1892], the Society for Maternal Breast-Feeding has raised 35,000 children (who 
would, undoubtedly, have died of poverty, had it not been for its aid), by simply 
granting them the source of life and health: mother’s milk.”184 

Nonetheless, after Pasteur’s discoveries reduced the anxiety over the lives of 
those infants nourished with animal milk, dry-nursing was reinstated and be- 
came common practice from the 1890s onward. Though the majority of doctors 
still preferred maternal breast-feeding, they claimed that feeding from a sterile 
bottle administered at the child’s home is by far preferable to sending it to a 
wet nurse far away.!85 Their emphasis on comfort and hygiene,!*® directly influ- 
enced the rise and fall of various brands, among them Breton’s bottles, clearing 
the stage for star doctors. These doctors adorned their bottles with meaning- 
ful names, such as Dr. Budin’s Galactophore (‘milk bearer’),!®” attesting to the 
bottle’s efficiency and suggesting the emergence of the male replacement to 
nurses of the past. Indeed, in 1892, the Drop of Milk (Goutte de Lait) institu- 
tion was founded for the welfare of Frances children, distributing generous 
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portions of pasteurized milk to those women who did not breast-feed.!88 The 
development of easy-to-use feeding bottles, exhibited in special pavilions at 
the World’s Fairs of 1889 and 1900,!®9 also made bottle-feeding easier, and this 
method became the primary substitute for breast-feeding. 

One of the most popular bottles in this period was the glass bottle designed 
by Dr. Rougeot in 1886. Glass bottles became common at the end of the cen- 
tury, with their many benefits in contrast to clay or metal bottles: they did not 
rust, could easily be cleaned, and did not transmit germs.!%° In the center of 
the advertisement poster is a bottle adorned with a thermometer, and with 
numbers measuring its content (fig. 16). The golden-haired baby in the center 
of the poster draws it out of the container maintaining its temperature, while 
the child on the left holds the nipple from his old bottle, seeking to replace it 
with the new bottle, while the third infant observes them, as he holds a measur- 
ing cup full of milk. The caption, suggestive of contemporary advertisements, 
claims that this bottle is “the only one that makes artificial feeding compa- 
rable to maternal breast-feeding,’ noting that this innovation was awarded 
gold medals across Europe, in Paris, London, Venice, and Antwerp. These acco- 
lades, demonstrated through the visual rivalry between Dr. Rougeot’s tubeless 
bottle and the rejected one by his competitors, testify to the magnitude of the 
French bottle-feeding industry in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
as indicated by Charles Dolivet’s account of the 1873 International Exhibition. 
“At the Champs-Elysées fair I saw candies and toys, books and feeding bottles, 
bodysuits and pictures; but among this varied display I sought, in vain, that 
which I wish for the most for little French children, those of the present and 
future: the maternal breast!”191 

Other popular bottles in the late nineteenth century were the glass bottles 
developed by Edouard Robert, a Dijon-based industrialist who first started 
marketing his products in 1869 and opened a Paris-based factory in 1880. 
As of the mid-1870s, three million Robert bottles were sold every year in 
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FIGURE 16 Advertisement for a new Feeding Bottle designed by Dr. Rougeot, 1887, 32 x 26 cm. 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale. 


Europe. Their low price — only one franc — in a period when a simple worker's 
daily wage was three francs, made this bottle a huge success favourable to 
members of all socio-economic strata, and it rapidly became one of the most 
popular brands of the end of the century.!9? The bottle’s success was undoubt- 
edly a result of its relentless marketing. Alongside advertisements accentuat- 
ing the many medals won by the bottle in the 1870s, Robert created a bottle 
sporting the caption “Robert 1873,” referring to the honorary medal the bottle 
won during that year’s World’s Fair.%8 In 1875 Robert anonymously published 
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a book urging mothers to pay attention to their choice of bottles. Surveying 
the array of contemporary bottles, Robert highlights their flaws, which include 
discomfort and health hazards, and strongly recommends using the “Biberon 
Robert.”!** Robert concludes with a drawing of a baby sitting and drinking by 
himself from a bottle, stressing that “Mr. Robert resolved the severe problem of 
artificial feeding through his ingenious invention of the supple valve; he thus 
ranks among the inventors who have most benefitted humanity.”!95 

However, in the late 1890s, after a decade of basking in the warm embrace 
of the medical establishment, !% his newly designed long-tubed bottle (biberon 
a long tuyau) received harsh reviews from the Academy of Medicine. In 1897 
Dr. Dufour wrote: “tolerating it means promoting infanticide,” recommending 
that parents purchase bottles without a rubber tube.!9” Indeed, the complex- 
ity involved in cleaning the long rubber tube turned it into a bacteria factory, 
earning the unflattering nickname the “killer bottle” (biberon tueur). On 6 April 
1910, it was outlawed,!°8 clearing the stage for its successor — the tubeless glass 
bottle with an easy-to-clean rubber nipple,!9° which was compatible with ris- 
ing medical standards.?°° In 1910 Robert issued a catalogue of his products, 
featuring detailed images of the new bottles, rubber nipples, sterilizing in- 
struments, and pacifiers. The catalogue ends with a picture of a baby serenely 
drinking from a glass bottle in a natural setting, while his mother cultivates the 
field; the chickens and chicks at his side attest to the naturalness of the use of 
the bottle.201 

Yalom maintains that, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the old 
dispute between the mother and the wet nurse gave way to a rivalry between the 


Charles Dolivet, Journal officiel: programme de l'Exposition universelle et internationale de 
tout ce qui a rapport à l'enfant, depuis son enfance jusqu'à son adolescence, au Palais de 
l'industrie 4 (Paris, December 7, 1873), 2. 

194 Lart d'élever les enfants au biberon, 9-1. 

195 Ibid., 15. See examples of Roberts bottles: c. 1890, glass, cork, and rubber, H. 13.3 cm, 
Rouen, Musée Flaubert et d’Histoire de la Médecine. 

196 See, for example: Alfred Jousset (M.D.), Le Biberon, ses indications, ses variétés, son rôle 
dans l'alimentation et la médication infantile (Lille: Journal des sciences médicales, 
1885), 23. 

197 Léon Dufour (M.D.), Le Biberon à travers les âges dans le pays de Caux (Rouen: Emile Deshays et 
Cie, 1897), 10. 

198 E. Cadenaule (M.D.), “Hygiène des Nourrisson,” L'Enfant 22, no. 216 (Paris: La Sociétés pro- 
tectrices de l'enfance, 1913), 184. 

199 See for example: an advertisement for a new bottle designed by Dr. Robert, c. 1900, litho- 
graph, 34 x 26 cm, Rouen, Musée Flaubert et d'Histoire de la Médecine. 

200 Cadenaule (M.D.), “Hygiène des Nourrisson,” 184; Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 200-201. 

201 Edouard Robert, Biberon Robert: Biberons, stérilisateurs, téterelle, tétines, tubes — Robert 
Paris-Londres (Paris: Bacholet, 1910). 
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breast and the bottle.2°2 Indeed, the contention between the two substitutes 
for maternal breast-feeding — the wet nurse and the bottle — is apparent in two 
visual testimonies from the early twentieth century. A caricature from 1901 by 
the French Abel Faivre depicts a stout wet nurse, dipping her brimful breast 
in a pot of boiling water, in order to adequately sterilize it. She exclaims: “Oh! 
These children! [...] and their boiled milk!”?°? In her attempt to compete with 
the sterility of the bottle, this wet nurse attests to the transition to artificial 
feeding, which reached its peak in the 1960s, only to decrease significantly at 
the end of the century, making way once more for maternal breast-feeding. 

The opposite point of view is presented by one of the pages of the sales 
catalogue of the glass bottles designed by Robert in 1910 (fig. 17). In the lower 
right corner are two bottles labeled by the doctor “Robert, the male wet nurse” 
(Le Nourricier Robert). Referring to a common source of nourishment from the 
past — the wet nurse — the doctor alters her sex, presenting his bottle as a mas- 
culine alternative to the wet nurse. This substitution, too, attests to the medical- 
ization of breast-feeding, remarked upon throughout this chapter. For the very 
first time, under the auspices of the knowledgeable physician, breast-feeding 
has shed its exclusively feminine characteristics, highlighted throughout the 
course of human history, and become a masculine feeding method. Though 
this method — explicitly addressed in Jérôme Lasserre’s above-mentioned 
book, Manual for the Father of the Family, or New Methods of Artificial Feeding, 
of 1822204 — could potentially have increased the number of “feeding fathers,’ 
such depictions are absent from French art, most likely because the nourish- 
ment of children was considered, in the nineteenth century, to be a female 
duty. Yet, the development of the bottle, which theoretically enabled men to 
feed as well, clearly reflected the male control of the medical establishment 
over the feeding of infants and thus greatly contributed to the decline in the 
rate of maternal breast-feeding toward the end of the century. In 1899, some 
twenty percent of Parisian children were fed pasteurized cattle milk by dry 
nurses, while in the first decade of the twentieth century, the preference for 
artificial feeding gradually grew, bringing the rate of maternal breast-feeding 
down to only thirty percent.205 

One of the doctors spearheading this transition, and in my opinion also its 
main perpetrator, was Dy. Gaston Félix Joseph Variot, who worked in several 
Parisian hospitals, before managing the city’s Foundling Hospital (l'Hôpital 
des Enfants Assistés). Variot was one of the doctors responsible for the 


202 Yalom, A History of the Breast, 227. 

203 A reproduction of the caricature appears in Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 246. 
204 Lasserre, Manuel du père de famille. 

205 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 65, 177. 
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BIBERONS ROBERT SANS TUBE 











Ne 13. — Biberon-Robert N° 13 bis, — Biberon-Robert 





Ne 11. — Biberon-Robert N° 12. — Biberon-Robert 
Limasde bouchon à vi Perfoctionsé. 


ave Nowricier (grand modéle 200 gr) Nowrricier (petit modéle 150 gr) 
— Tous les Biberons portant la marque sont montés avec des accessoires de cheix supérieur, 
Tous les Biberons sont livrés chacun en boite avec brosse pour le nettoyage. 


FIGURE 17 Roberts Tubeless Feeding Bottles (Biberons Robert sans tube), from: 
Edouard Robert, Biberon Robert: Biberons, stérilisateurs, téterelle, 
tétines, tubes — Robert Paris-Londres (Paris: Bacholet, 1910), 2. 


modernization of the treatment of children. He established one of the very 
first clinics in the working-class Parisian neighborhood of Belleville, situated 
in the twentieth arrondissement in the northern part of the city, in order to 
promote his medical and educational goals.2°® His books and the newspaper 


206 Nadine Simon Dhouailly and Nicolas Sainte-Fare Garnot, Un patriote aux origines de 
la Puériculture: Gaston Variot, médecin et mécène: 1855-1930, exh. cat. (Paris: Musée de 
l’Assistance Publique, Hôpitaux de Paris, 1984), 25-35. 
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he published from 1893 to 1899, dealing with the treatment of children (Journal 
de clinique et de thérapeutique infantiles), reflected the growing concern for 
the lives of children in France in the late nineteenth century, and the estab- 
lishment’s attempt to reduce child mortality207 In his book from 1908, Variot 
argued that the annual figure of births in France is almost identical to the num- 
ber of deaths, and it is therefore important to work to prevent the death of 
children at a young age.208 At the same time, childbirth also underwent change 
and medicalization inspired by Pasteur’s hygienic methods, giving rise to a new 
discipline: “Puericulture” (the care of newborns).2° 

Like the medical literature previously discussed, Variot’s books also dealt 
with infant-feeding in its various forms, but in contrast to his predecessors, 
who extensively addressed the wet nurse, he only mentioned her briefly, fo- 
cusing instead on maternal breast-feeding as opposed to bottle-feeding. In 
his book from 1908 on the subject of the care and nourishment of newborns, 
Variot dedicated several chapters to the different forms of breast-feeding. In 
the second chapter, dealing with the advantages of maternal breast-feeding, 
he reiterated his predecessors’ claims, asserting that this constitutes every 
mother’s primary duty, even citing a few passages from Rousseau’s book Emile: 
or On Education. In order to reinforce his argument, he noted that each and 
every year, out of every 50,000 births in Paris, 16,000 babies are sent to wet 
nurses in the periphery, even though it endangers their lives. Following a pro- 
longed discussion of the mortality rate among those babies sent to wet nurses, 
he reiterated that every mother must breast-feed, with the exception of those 
women unable to do so for health reasons. In the third chapter, Variot praised 
the nutritional value of mother’s breast milk, asserting that a mere five percent 
of women cannot breast-feed for physical reasons.210 


207 Ibid., 25-35. Fora discussion of child mortality and ways of preventing it, see: Gaston Félix 
Joseph Variot (M.D.), Rapport sur la mortalité des enfants de 1 à 14 ans en France (Melun: 
Imprimerie administrative, 1903). 

208 Gaston Félix Joseph Variot (M.D.), L'Hygiène infantile, allaitement maternel et artificiel, se- 
vrage (Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1908), 1-7. 

209 The importance of the new discipline is discussed at length in Dr. Paul Strauss’s book, 
which emphasized the physicians’ prominent role in society (Paul Strauss, Dépopulation 
et Puériculture [Paris: E. Fasquelle, 1901]). Variot’s own writings also elaborate on the sub- 
ject of the care and nourishment of newborns (Gaston Félix Joseph Variot [MD.], Projet 
dun Institut de Puériculture aux enfants assistés [Paris: Imprimerie A. Davy, 1908]; Gaston 
Félix Joseph Variot [MD.], Comment sauvegarder les bébés: Enseignement de l'hygiène in- 
fantile donné à l'Institut de Puériculture et à la Goutte de lait de Belleville [Paris: G. Doin, 
1922]). 

210 Variot, L'Hygiène infantile, 1-21. 
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In the fourth chapter, Variot discussed the recommendations for maternal 
breast-feeding, specifying the amount of milk needed by a child from the very 
first days after his birth, the number of feedings required each day according 
to the child’s age, as well as the time that should elapse between meals. Variot 
argued that in the first days, it is essential to breast-feed every two hours, in- 
cluding at night, after which the interval may gradually be increased to three 
hours. He then offered detailed weight and height charts adapted to each age, 
explaining that one should weigh the baby before and after each meal, in order 
to measure the amount of food ingested.2" The sixth chapter is dedicated to 
artificial feeding, stressing the importance of pasteurizing and sterilizing the 
milk given to the baby. Variot explained that it is essential to use clean glass 
bottles, and even enclosed a picture of a bottle he himself developed, on which 
a chart is traced, indicating on the right the baby’s age and on the left the 
amount of food required. He suggested that the sketch would enable mothers 
to know the amount of food needed at every age, once again recommending 
to feed the baby at regular intervals and to weigh it at the end of each meal, to 
ensure that it is satiated.2!* The eighth chapter is dedicated to the Drop of Milk 
foundation, which he defines as a network of “true schools for mothers” (des 
véritables écoles des méres), intended to help those women who have no choice 
but to work, and are, consequently, unable to nurse their children themselves. 
Variot explained that, each and every day, the institution provides pasteurized 
milk at no or low cost to some 6,000 infants in Paris. Each week, their mothers 
must appear at the establishment in order to weigh the babies and give them 
a medical examination. Furthermore, the institution houses nurseries for the 
children of working mothers, who may come by several times a day to nurse 
them, or alternately, ask that they be fed bottled milk.2!3 

Similar ideas appear in another book composed by Variot in 1914, clearly 
reminiscent of Rousseau’s views: “Every mother’s primary obligation is to suck- 
le her baby at her own breast: the mother’s milk belongs to the child. That is a 
law of nature that must be observed.”?4 But this time, instead of opposing the 


211 Ibid., 24-35. 

212 Ibid., 40-55. 

213 Ibid. 57-59. As of the 1840s, the State established nurseries (crèches) in industrial towns, 
particularly in northern France, for the benefit of those women forced to work. The nurs- 
eries accepted weaned children, thus requiring that they beat least nine months old. 
Alternately, they required nursing mothers to come breast-feed their children during 
their breaks. See: Stuart Buettner, “Images of Modern Motherhood in the Art of Morisot, 
Cassatt, Modersohn-Becker, Kollwitz,’ Woman’s Art Journal 7, no. 2 (Fall 1986-Winter 
1987), 15. 

214 Gaston Félix Joseph Variot (M.D.), Instructions aux mères pour allaiter et nourrir leurs en- 
fants (Paris: Steinheil, 1914), 2. 
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wet nurse, as was done until then, Variot opposed the use of the bottle, which 
was, according to him, responsible for a high infant mortality rate, in compari- 
son with babies nursed by their mothers.2 The disadvantages of the bottle 
were already briefly mentioned in Dr. Bouchut’s book from 1862, in which he 
argued that “artificial feeding is always inferior to maternal breast-feeding, as 
well as to feeding by a good wet nurse,” further suggesting that children who 
receive cow’s milk suffer from behavioral problems, deficient health, and even 
diseases that may bring about their death.216 In contrast to Bouchut, who only 
referred to the subject in passing, Variot dedicated an extensive segment of the 
book to this issue, just as the nineteenth-century child-care manuals had ex- 
pressed their opposition to wet nurses, while discussing them at great length. 
Offering a detailed discussion of the weight and height charts for healthy ba- 
bies from the moment of their birth, Variot claimed that children must be 
weighed weekly; if their weight does not rise accordingly, their nutrition must 
be supplemented by means of a bottle.217 He then went on to explain how milk 
is pasteurized, even exploring the characteristics of the ideal bottle: made of 
glass with a wide opening and a rubber nipple that may be cleaned. After a 
discussion of the quantity of milk required by the baby at each meal according 
to its age, he dealt with the Drop of Milk establishments spread throughout 
Paris, recommending that young mothers participate in a ten-session course 
offered there, so that “they may gain from the advice on raising their children 
given by Dr. Variot to the common women.” There they would also be taught 
how to breast-feed, how to weigh and measure their babies, as well as how to 
pasteurize milk and use a bottle.218 

In my opinion, by introducing mechanisms of medical administration 
through the recording of data and statistics, Variot contributed to the establish- 
ment of what Foucault termed a “society of norm,” whose sickness and health 
are governed by the medical establishment. This phenomenon was rapidly cul- 
tivated throughout the nineteenth century, when doctors became interested in 
aspects other than diseases, “changing from being essentially clinical to being 
social”? Based on Foucault’s insights, we can surmise that the bottle industry 
was adopted by the medical authority through recommendations published in 
professional and commercial literature. By intervening in an area that was not 


215 Variot, Instructions aux mères, 2. 

216 Bouchut, Hygiène de la première enfance, 222-223. 
217 Variot, Instructions aux mères, 6-7. 
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219 Foucault, “The Crisis of Medicine,’ 13. 
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related to disease, doctors — like Variot — introduced mechanisms of medical 
administration through the recording of data and statistics.220 

Even though Variot’s books clearly favored maternal breast-feeding, they 
raised two important elements that challenged it. First, the recommendation 
to pursue mixed feeding in case the child does not gain enough weight is harm- 
ful to maternal breast-feeding, as it immediately diminishes the amount of milk 
produced by the mother and, in many cases, induces its cessation. Moreover, as 
bottle-feeding is easier for the baby, it might refuse to make the effort to breast- 
feed. Second, the strict adherence to charts is also harmful to maternal breast- 
feeding, though it may help women monitor their child’s proper development. 
Nursing mothers do not need charts indicating the amount of food required by 
infants of every age, as the amount of milk supplied by the breasts gradually 
increases in accordance with the infant’s need and demand, as it grows bigger. 
There are other ways, besides charts, to find out if the child has had enough to 
eat — dirty diapers may be checked, as well as examining the infant’s behavior 
and quality of sleep. Overlooking the differences between one child and the 
other, the chart system has truly promoted women’s abstention from breast- 
feeding as, in contrast to bottle-feeding, nursing mothers cannot know how 
much milk their child has ingested at each meal, unless they weigh it before 
and after. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, many women across France ben- 
efited from the services provided by the Drop of Milk establishment, founded 
on the principles expounded by Variot, which have been maintained to this 
very day. Besides his writings and lectures, Variot also commissioned several 
artists, including Jules-Jean Geoffroy, to give visual expression to his ideas, 
thus contributing to their promulgation. In a monumental triptych painted in 
1901, entitled Dr. Variot’s Drop of Milk Clinic in Belleville, exhibited at the Salon 
of 1903, purchased by the State in 1905, and distributed in postcard format 
throughout France,?#! Geoffroy represented the establishment founded by 
the physician in Paris (fig. 18). The work consists of three panels depicting the 
visit of the mothers and their babies to the Drop of Milk clinic. The left panel, 
called Milk Distribution, portrays a smiling mother standing with her baby at a 
window for the distribution of pasteurized milk, as she holds an empty bottle 
that is about to be refilled. Her child longingly reaches for the bottle, while 
her older daughter stands beside her, curiously observing the occurrences — 
explicitly demonstrating her socialized readiness for her future role as mother. 


220 Ibid. 13; Michel Foucault, “The Politics of Health in the Eighteenth Century” [1963], transl. 
Richard A. Lynch, Foucault Studies 18 (October 2014): 13-127. 
221 Dhouailly and Garnot, Un patriote, 45. 
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FIGURE 18 Jules-Jean Geoffroy, Dr. Variot’s Drop of Milk Clinic in Belleville: The Consultation, 
Weighing, Milk Distribution (La Goutte de Lait au dispensaire de Belleville du Dr. 
Variot: La pesée, la consultation, la distribution du lait), 1901 (Salon 1903, no. 769), 
oil on canvas, 256 x 303 cm. Paris, Musée de l’Assistance Publique. 


The anonymity of the person providing the milk, who is not portrayed in the 
painting, represents the governmental aid offered to those mothers in need. 
The right panel, called Weighing, portrays a young mother about to place her 
naked child on a scale covered in fabric, in order to determine whether it has 
gained weight. A doctor stands next to her, waiting to inscribe the data in the 
pad held in his hand. Two other mothers await their turn, holding their dis- 
robed children. In the central panel titled The Consultation, the artist depicted 
mothers conversing amongst themselves and with the doctors of the clinic. 
All of the women portrayed in this work represent the joy of motherhood. 
They smile at their children, who are spotlighted against the whiteness of their 
garments as they await their medical examination. At the center is a woman 
who has just finished nursing her sleeping baby, speaking with the doctor who 
holds a card, on which he records his observations. To the right stands a woman 
with her partially nude child, waiting her turn. Behind her to the right sits a 
woman breast-feeding her child, as well as many more mothers accompanied 
by their infants. Dr. Variot himself is portrayed in back, standing and address- 
ing two mothers in the company of their children. The light background of the 
wall behind him illuminates his figure, as does the hand gesture of the child at 
the bottom right, the mothers speaking with him, and the two doctors sitting 
below him. The accentuation of the doctor’s figure by means of the illuminated 
background and the choice of the triptych format portray him as a sort of saint 
or secular missionary, who attends to the children of the homeland. In 1910, 
after other Drop of Milk clinics were opened throughout France and enjoyed 
much success, Geoffray illustrated the establishment's principles according to 
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Variot’s instructions, and several years later, transformed the illustration into a 
certificate of recognition for distinguished mothers, issued in 1925.22? 

It may be noted that Pasteur’s scientific discoveries made possible the ulti- 
mate overpowering of medicine over the feeding of infants, and the transfor- 
mation undergone by breast-feeding over the years. After being in the domain 
of religion — as demonstrated by a fourteenth-century manuscript promoting 
maternal breast-feeding — in the eighteenth century nursing was transferred 
to the realm of philosophy, under the auspices of Rousseau, and afterwards to 
the exclusive control of medicine. In the second half of the nineteenth century, 
the physicians stressed the indispensability of maternal breast-feeding in their 
writings, while at the same time creating suitable alternatives that allowed 
many women to avoid it. The bottles designed by those same doctors and the 
free distribution of pasteurized milk in the poorer neighborhoods of Paris at 
the end of the century, clearly demonstrated the advantages of artificial feed- 
ing, thus preserving the women’s abstention from maternal breast-feeding. 

The transition to artificial feeding may also explain the disparate attitude of 
nineteenth-century women toward the numerous medical recommendations 
related to the nourishment of children. In contrast to the partialimplementation 
of the medical recommendations of those physicians who, throughout the 
nineteenth century, favored exclusive maternal breast-feeding, which did 
not necessarily suit all women, the doctors’ arguments from the turn of the 
century infiltrated daily infant-feeding practices, and many women switched 
to artificial feeding. This switch enabled them to find an accessible, artificial 
alternative to nursing, which relieved them both economically, emotionally 
and psychically, and allowed them to blend family life with the breach of the 
confines of the domestic sphere. 

This stance remained dominant in France in the first half of the twentieth 
century. French feminism was driven by the conviction that motherhood in- 
terferes with women’s emancipation, and that mothers and children have con- 
flicting interests. That is the reason why many women at the beginning of the 
twentieth century did not perceive the feeding bottle as a medical implement, 
but rather as an auxiliary tool intended specifically for them, as a means of 
liberation from the yoke of motherhood and breast-feeding.??3 


222 Ibid. 35. 

223 France is currently witnessing a gradual increase in breast-feeding rates, particularly 
among educated women, who are highly conscious of the medical problems that may 
afflict those children who are not nursed. There is a growing critique against the conven- 
tional workplace outside the home, which is only suitable for young men, and an attempt 
by women to combine maternity and moderate work, with the possibility of staying at 
home.(Herzog Evans, “Féminisme biologique, allaitement et travail,” 154-155, 163-165). 
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And yet, years before artificial feeding was adopted by mothers in a wide- 
spread manner, depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding disappeared from 
French art for reasons that will be elucidated throughout the book, until they 
reappeared in the last quarter of the century. Instead of depictions of bour- 
geois breast-feeding, three other subject matters related to nursing gained 
prominence; but they, in fact, dealt with the absence of maternal breast-feed- 
ing and its substitutes, as I shall demonstrate in the following chapters: de- 
pictions of the dead, bare-breasted mother, who cannot nurse her children; 
symbolic representations of breast-feeding featuring the image of the Caritas, 
which, as I have shown, served as a source of inspiration for the portrayal of the 
bourgeois mother; and representations of the wet nurse, who, like the Caritas, 
nursed children not her own, but did so for monetary gain. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Breast-Feeding and Death 


During the wars of the Empire, while husbands and brothers were in 
Germany, anxious mothers gave birth to a pale, neurotic generation. 
Conceived between battles, reared amid the drumbeat, thousands of 
children looked about them with dull eyes while testing their limp mus- 
cles. [...] Never did such silence enfold those who spoke of death. [...] 
What did it matter if they were condemned to death? Death was at that 
time so beautiful, so noble, so illustrious, in its battle-scarred purple! It 
resembled hope; it reaped so many immature harvests that it appeared to 
become young, and people no longer believed in old age. [...] If once the 
oppressor said: “This world is mine!” the oppressed could at least reply: 
“And heaven is mine!” What can he say now? All the evils of the present 
day stem from two sources: the people who lived through 1793 and 1814 
are agonized by a double wound: All that was is no more; what will be, 
is not yet. Do not seek elsewhere the cause of our malady. Here is a man 
whose house falls in ruins; he has torn it down in order to build another. 
The shards fill his land, and he awaits the arrival of the new stones to 
build his new home. [...] He is informed that there are no new stones, 
and is advised to whiten the old ones and reuse them. [...] Meanwhile, 
the same man, devoid of both the old and the new house, does not know 
where to seek shelter from the rain or how to find food; he does not know 
where he will work, where he will live, where he will die; and his children 
are newly born. 


ALFRED DE MUSSET, Confession of a Child of the Century, 1836! 


The previous chapter examined the sanctification of maternal breast-feeding 
through the image of the “good” bourgeois mother, devotedly nursing her 
children. Indeed, the heavy reliance of babies on maternal milk until the end 
of the nineteenth century endangered the lives of those children nourished 


1 Alfred de Musset, Confession of a Child of the Century [1836] (Marina del Rey: Aegypan Books, 
2008), 8-9, 24. 
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by alternate means, while maternal breast-feeding ensured, to a certain de- 
gree, the infants’ chances of reaching maturity. Alongside isolated portrayals 
of breast-feeding produced from the late eighteenth century to 1810, the vi- 
tality of mother’s milk was also emphasized in those paintings, created as of 
1814, which depicted the exact opposite situation. In contradistinction to the 
bourgeois mothers happily nursing their children, dead or dying mothers are 
represented in these works, their breasts bare yet dysfunctional, as they do not 
fulfill their vital role for their children’s survival. And yet, though these women 
condemn their children to death, they were not portrayed as “bad mothers,” 
but rather as “victimized women”? 

The connection between the maternal breast and death is a prominent 
theme in nineteenth-century French art. While examining these depictions 
and their artistic origins, I will offer biographical reasons for the preoccupa- 
tion with this morbid subject matter and for the way in which it has been ren- 
dered, while investigating the evolution of the portrayal of the dead mother 
as a social phenomenon; indeed, alongside the personal aspects embedded in 
the subject, death constitutes a threat to the survival of society as a whole, 
thus also reflecting collective and political notions. I will, therefore, attempt 
to demonstrate that the maternity-nursing-death triangle touches upon deep 
and disturbing cultural issues, which are related to both Christian percep- 
tions as well as to the volatile political situation in France over the course of 
the century. 

The parallelism between the female body and food, discussed at length by 
Caroline Bynum, stemmed from the fact that, until the end of the nineteenth 
century, female milk was vital for the survival of infants. This approach in- 
tensified the profound anxiety aroused by the image of the dead mother prior 
to Pasteur’s discoveries, as her death often resulted in the death of her baby, 
unless the widowed father was immediately able to find a reliable wet nurse. 
In this respect, depictions of the dead mother may be regarded as symbols 
of a more severe death than representations of dead infants, as in most cases 
the cessation of nursing following the mother’s death brought about the ba- 
by’s death as well. Indeed, in the nineteenth century, death and birth were 


2 The subject of the victimized woman was widespread in the nineteenth century, appear- 
ing in some two hundred novels published in France from 1830 to 1848 (Michel Melot, “La 
Mauvaise mère, étude d'un thème romantique dans l'estampe et la littérature,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts 79 [March 1972]: 171). See, for example, Honoré de Balzac’s La Vendetta, 1830. The motif of 
the dead mother and the bitter fate of her orphaned children was also prevalent in England 
at that time, as exemplified, for instance, by Charles Dickens’s novel from 1838, Oliver Twist. 

3 Caroline Walker Bynum, Holy Feast and Holy Fast: The Religious Significance of Food to 
Medieval Women (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 270. 
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intertwined, since every delivery posed danger to both mother and child. A 
report from 1788 indicates that, in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
seven to ten percent of women died in childbirth, while in the first third of the 
nineteenth century the figure decreased to an average of five percent, due to 
heightened awareness of the danger of death in childbirth and improved birth- 
ing conditions in urban hospitals. Nonetheless, throughout the century, death 
in childbirth remained the primary cause of death among women aged 15-45, 
regardless of their social status.* 

Apart from the high mortality rate of women in childbirth in the nineteenth 
century, depictions of the bare-breasted dying mother may also be perceived 
as a visual expression of the deep existential anxieties that arose in France 
in the first half of the century, in the wake of the French Revolution. In the 
years of Terror that followed, all those who were considered a threat to the 
Republic — whether by deed, word, or thought — were condemned to death. It 
is for this reason that approximately half a million people were incarcerated 
in makeshift prisons throughout the country from 1792 to 1794. In the 1790s, 
bloody internecine battles were fought in France against the monarchists, on 
the one hand, and the Jacobins, on the other, who continued to undermine the 
bourgeois government. In addition, the French also fought against the feudal 
European states. Hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen were killed during this 
period of Terror and until the end of Napoléon’s reign.5 These turbulent events 
constituted a cultural trauma, which left its ineradicable mark.® In this sense, 
the decade from 1789 to 1799 was of particular importance, perceived to this 
day as a formative event etched in the collective Western memory, in general, 
and in the collective French memory, in particular.” Though the Revolution 
was subdued after the year 1800, following Napoléon’s self-appointment as 
First Consul on December 15, 1799, and his proclamation that the Revolution 
was now over, it was “still impossible to forget. It became part of the collec- 
tive memory, an event from the past, which each and every generation has 


4 Françoise Loux, “Rituels de vie, rituels de mort: La Naissance dans la société française pré- 
industrielle” in L’Heureux événement, 56; Emile Papiernik, “Histoire de accouchement: 
Approche d’une analyse critique,” in L'Heureux événement, 142. 

5 Donald Greer, The Incidence of the Terror during the French Revolution (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1935, 19, 24-37; Linda S. Frey and Marsha L. Frey, 
The French Revolution (Westport: CT: Greenwood Press, 2004), 27-35. 

6 This kind of trauma is discussed by Jeffrey C. Alexander, “Toward a Theory of Cultural 
Trauma,” in Jeffrey C. Alexander et al., Cultural Trauma and Collective Identity (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2004), 1. 

7 William Doyle, Origins of the French Revolution (New York: Oxford University Press, 1990), 
8-16; Emmet Kennedy, A Cultural History of the French Revolution (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), xxi-xxviii. 
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to confront.’§ This attitude — which is clearly evident in Alfred de Musset’s 
Confession of a Child of the Century from 1836, quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter — was piercingly manifested trough Jules Michelet’s introduction to Le 
Peuple (The People), written in 1846: “In the eyes of all of Europe [...] France will 
have an unforgivable name, which is her real name forever: The Revolution”? In 
1987, a French literary critic surveyed the literary texts composed during the 
Revolution, arguing that it is “indisputably the decisive socio-historical turning 
point since the advent of Christianity [...] 1789 is not the past, but rather the 
present.”!° Even after the fall and exile of Napoléon and the ensuing reinstate- 
ment of the Bourbon kings, the domestic wars in France did not cease, and the 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848 also left their mark on French society. 

Portrayals of the dead mother in nineteenth-century French art reflect the 
social confrontation with the trauma of the Revolution; the gradual change in 
the depiction of the bare-breasted dead mother directly reflects the various 
stages of coping with the above-mentioned trauma. I will attempt to draw a 
connection between these depictions and the representations of the nursing 
bourgeois mother, demonstrating that the dead mother, too, embodies the im- 
portance of maternal breast-feeding, though in a totally different manner from 
that which we have seen in the previous chapter." 


1 The Dead Mother in Flood Scenes 


The bare-breasted dead mother appears in the center of Henri-Pierre Danloux’s 
Scene from the Flood (fig. 19), painted at the end of the year 1800, while the art- 
ist sojourned in England; it was exhibited in the Salon of 1802, following his 
return to France. The work depicts a painful family scene: a man kneeling and 
imploring the heavens as he holds the corpse of a partially nude woman, while 
a baby’s tiny body is strewn by her side on a flat rock. The infant lies helplessly 
on its stomach, licking his hand in search of food, as his mother’s breasts can 
no longer fulfil nourishment; her own death may thus condemn it as well. The 
stable triangular composition chosen by the artist for this scene stands in op- 
position to the emotional tempest aroused by the work: the heads of all three 
family members are aligned on the right — the father’s lamenting head, the 


8 William Doyle, The Oxford History of the French Revolution (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), 
xxi-xxviii. 

9 Jules Michelet, Le Peuple (Paris: Comptoir des imprimeurs-unis, 1846), 43. 

10 Doyle, Origins of the French Revolution, 120-121. 

11 For a psychoanalytical reading of this subject, see: Gal Ventura, “The Dead Mother, the 
Uncanny, and the Holy Ghost’, Studies in the Maternal 7, no. 1 (2015): 1-37. 
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FIGURE 19 Henri-Pierre Danloux, Scene from the Flood (Episode du déluge), 1800 (Salon 1802), 
oil on canvas, 202 x 174 cm. Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Musée Municipal. 


dead mother’s head, and the head of the famished child seeking to evade its 
fate. The flood — both actual and metaphorical — indicated by the stormy waves 
of the sea in the background, threatens the survival of the family unit and, by 
extrapolation, the stability of society as a whole. 

This work was painted only a short while before Woman with a Cradle 
(fig. 7), also produced in London in 1801. Together they embody two distinct 
facets of the glorification of maternal breast-feeding. Both are inspired by de- 
pictions of Mary and Jesus, though Woman with a Cradle is based on the figures 
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of the Madonna and Child, while the depiction of the flood is modeled on 
the Pietà, in which Mary mourns the death of her son.!? It appears that, in 
a very short time, Danloux depicted seemingly contradictory subjects based 
on Christian art; both of them, however, underline the significance of mater- 
nal breast-feeding in disparate ways: the work from 1801 presents it in an ideal 
light, while the one from 1800 focuses on its absence. 

Robert Rosenblum argues that, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a shift took place in terms of accepted artistic subject matters; indeed, as of 
circa 1800, the historical subjects characteristic of the Revolution lost their ap- 
peal, making way for dramatic, mysterious, and emotionally laden subjects,¥ 
including natural disasters, a category to which Danloux’s work clearly be- 
longs. The title of the painting, Episode du déluge, alludes specifically to the 
well-known biblical Flood and not to any other event, imaginary or otherwise 
(which also appeared in artworks of the same period, as I shall demonstrate 
later on). The story of the Flood is narrated in the book of Genesis (6: 5-14): 
God decides to eradicate all human beings with the exception of Noah, who 
alone among his generation had not sinned. God commands Noah to build 
an ark in which to house the members of his family, as well as pairs of every 
animal species; while they find shelter in the ark, God destroys the entire sin- 
ful generation. 

Offering many possibilities for dramatic depictions of death and salvation, 
the biblical story of the Flood appeared in numerous renditions throughout 
the history of art, even during the period of the Revolution in Jean-Baptiste 
Regnault’s Flood from 1789 (fig. 20), twice exhibited at the Salon (1789, 1791). 
After spending several years in Rome, Regnault gained recognition and was 
admitted, in the late 1770s, as a member of the Academy, alongside Jacques- 
Louis David. He supported the Revolution and was even active during the 
Reign of Terror, though he moderated his political views toward the end of 
the period and was among the artists who worked on Napoléon’s behalf.!* His 
Flood depicts four figures trying to evade the waters engulfing them: a young 
man carrying his elderly father on his back, attempting to bring him to safety — 
alluding to the story of Aeneas, who escaped from the burning city of Troy 
with his elderly father on his back! — and a bare-breasted woman lying in the 


12 See, for example: Annibale Carracci, Pieta with Saint Francis and Maria Madgalena, 
c. 1602-1607, 277 x 186 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

13 Robert Rosenblum, “Painting under Napoleon, 1800-1814,” in French Painting 1774-1830: The 
Age of Revolution, exh. cat. (Paris: Galeries nationales du Grand Palais, 1974), 169. 

14 Ibid., 576-584. 

15  Thestoryis narrated in the Aeneid by the Roman epic poet Virgil and has been a source of 
inspiration for many artists, including eighteenth-century French painters and sculptors. 
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FIGURE 20 Jean-Baptiste Regnault, The Flood (Le Déluge), 1789 (Salon 1789, no. 91, and 
Salon 1791, no. 211), oil on canvas, 89 x 71 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Philippe Fuzeau. 


water as she raises a toddler above the surface of the water, which is about to 
submerge her. 

Produced before the fall of the Bastille, this painting was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1789. It alludes to the tremendous political and social upheavals that 


See, for example: Charles André van Loo, Aeneas Carrying Anchises, 1729, oil on canvas, 
110 x 105 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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took place in France at that time. Its re-exhibition in 1791 — a turbulent and dy- 
namic year, during which the feudal rulers of Europe declared war against the 
revolutionaries — testifies to the relevance of the subject of the flood and the 
ongoing threat to society as a whole, even in the years following the fall of 
the Bastille. Contrary to Danloux, however, Regnault’s painted mother hangs 
somewhere between life and death and saves her child with her own hands. It 
may have been this discrepancy that triggered the criticism against Danloux’s 
work, in contrast to the praise garnered by Regnault’s painting. The critics un- 
equivocally praised the pathos of Regnault’s work, discussing at length the dif- 
ficult dilemma suggested by the gaze of the young man, who is compelled to 
choose whether to save his elderly father on his back or his wife and child in 
the water to the right.1° Danloux’s painting, in contrast, earned only tepid in- 
terest: the author of the revolutionary Revue du ‘Salon de l'An X wrote that the 
style was mundane and conventional, while the Journal des Arts claimed that 
the painting was executed with sloppy brushstrokes in non-naturalistic colors, 
and was, as such, exceedingly distasteful.!” This criticism may have stemmed 
from the critics’ political objection to Danloux’s monarchical leanings, as he 
immigrated to England during the Revolution. It may, however, also conceal 
his contemporaries’ genuine discomfort with the mother’s death in Danloux’s 
painting, as opposed to the possibility of her salvation in Regnault’s work. 

Indeed, the depiction of the mother’s death in Danloux’s painting was un- 
usual in this period. Anne-Louis Girodet de Roussy-Trioson’s painting, exhib- 
ited in the Salon of 1806, also depicted the dramatic theme of the flood, while 
omitting the mother’s death (fig. 21). This large-scale painting portrays a family 
trying to escape from a life-threatening flood: a young man carries his father 
on his back as he holds on, with all his might, to a single branch and extends 
his other hand to his wife; she clasps a small, frightened child to her breast, 
while her older son clutches her hair, thus endangering all five souls. The fam- 
ily members hope to find refuge on the tall rock, thus evading their fate, as 
intimated by the dead body of the woman afloat at the bottom of the canvas. 
Yet, the precarious branch and the weight supported by it and by the young 
man create a tense and menacing situation, highlighting the dramatic moment 
between life and death. 


16 See reviews of the painting in: Rosenblum, French Painting 1774-1830, 579. 

17 Ibid., 357. ‘Salon de l'An X’ refers to the Salon of 1802. This count is based on the 
Revolutionary calendar instituted during the French Revolution, which lasted from the 
end of 1793 to late 1805. The years were inscribed in Roman numerals and were calculated 
from September 22, 1792 — the day the First Republic was declared — until January 1, 1806. 
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FIGURE 21 Anne-Louis Girodet de Roussy-Trioson, Scene from a Flood (Scène de déluge), 
1802-1806 (Salon 1806, 1814), oil on canvas, 441 x 341 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Franck Raux. 


Girodet began his studies in Jacques-Louis David’s studio in 1785 and was one 
of his most promising students. In 1789 he was awarded the Prix de Rome, and 
in 1790 he travelled to Rome and settled at the Villa Medici. Upon his return to 
Paris in 1795 he achieved professional success that lasted until the early nine- 
teenth century, when he began working for Napoléon, along with David and 
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Regnault. In 1806 he exhibited Scene of the Flood at the Salon. A great success, it 
secured his place among the First Empire’s most eminent artists. In 1810 it even 
surpassed David’s Sabine Women and was awarded the prize at the Decennial 
Competition, marking a decade of Napoléon’s rule.!® 

Floods were a frequent sight during that period in France, as the rivers had 
not yet been protected by embankments to prevent their waters from flood- 
ing the adjacent areas on an annual basis.!9 Indeed, Girodet declared that 
the painting does not depict the biblical Flood, but rather an earthquake that 
shook the Goldau Valley in Switzerland in 1806, causing the waves of the local 
lake to reach tremendous heights, inundating several villages in its vicinity.2° 
Nevertheless, James Rubin argues that Girodet had already begun working on 
the painting in 1802,” so that the primary motive may have been Danloux’s 
Scene from the Flood, exhibited that year at the Salon. The actual flood in 
Switzerland may well have been a secondary motive, contributing to his deci- 
sion to complete the work and to exhibit it. Like Regnault, however, Girodet, 
too, refrained from portraying the mother’s death, focusing instead on the di- 
lemma of the man at the top of the canvas: how can he save both his elderly 
father and his wife and children, who are hanging on to her and may drag her 
into the depths of the abyss, bringing about her death? In a letter he wrote in 
September 1806 in response to his critics, who severely condemned the elderly 
father’s clinging to his purse, Girodet asserted that his unrelenting clutching of 
the remainder of his money does not reflect the father’s avarice, but rather his 
quest for material salvation as a substitute for the spiritual salvation that he 
chose to omit.?? And yet, despite these claims, the elderly man is portrayed as 
a heavy burden threatening the survival of the other members of the family, as 
a metaphor for the danger of clinging to the past, which poses a direct threat 
to the future, represented by the mother and children. 


18 Charles Blanc, “Girodet Trioson,” in Charles Blanc, Histoire des peintres de toutes les écoles: 
Ecole francaise 3 (Paris: Renouard, 1865), 1-16; Dale G. Cleaver, “Girodet’s Déluge, a Case 
Study in Art Criticism,” Art Journal 38, no. 2 (Winter 1978-1979), 99. 

19 John McManners, Death and the Enlightenment, Changing Attitudes to Death among 
Christians and Unbelievers in Eighteenth-Century France (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1981), 14. 

20 Albert Boime, Art in an Age of Bonapartism, 1800-1815 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1990), 93. The incident received extensive coverage in the contemporary press 
(Jean-Louis Ferrier [ed.], L'Aventure de l'art au XIX" siècle [Paris: Chéne-Hachette, 1991], 
62). 

21 James H. Rubin, “An Early Romantic Polemic: Girodet and Milton,” The Art Quarterly 35 
(Autumn 1972): 214. 

22 Cleaver, “Girodet’s Déluge 98. 
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The story of the Flood embodies a world of contradictions: life and death, 
righteousness and sin, beginning and end, survival and extinction. Accordingly, 
despite the potential for horror concealed within the story, it may be portrayed 
in a variety of ways. Girodet and Regnault chose to focus on the horror of those 
engulfed in the chaos pervading the world, through a depiction of the mother 
attempting to rescue her children, while Danloux purposely refrained from it, 
as demonstrated by the visual sources on which he based himself while paint- 
ing this scene. The poses of the dead mother and of the man desperately hold- 
ing on to her as he raises his hand is borrowed from Benjamin West’s Death on 
the Pale Horse from 1796 (fig. 22). Born in Pennsylvania, West settled in London 
in 1763, becoming one of England’s most preeminent artists, even serving as 
President of the Royal Academy as of 1792.” His painting depicts the triumph 
of death and the destruction of the world, based on chapter six of the Book 
of Revelation, which describes four horsemen sowing destruction and death 
throughout the world: “And I saw, and behold a white horse and he that sat 
on him had a bow [...] And power was given unto them over the fourth part 
of the earth, to kill with sword and with hunger” (Revelation 6:2-8). It is likely 
that Danloux saw West's painting while still in London, choosing to adopt his 
portrayal of the Apocalypse as a direct expression of the horror he experienced 
as a result of the devastating events taking place in France at that time, which 
may also have been at the root of West’s own intention. Moreover, this painting 





FIGURE 22 Benjamin West, Death on a Pale Horse, 1796, oil on canvas, 59.5 x 128.5 cm. 
Detroit, Detroit Institute of Arts. R.H. Tannahill Foundation fund / Bridgeman 
Images. 


23 Stephen F. Eisenman, Nineteenth Century Art: A Critical History (London: Thames and 
Hudson, 1994), 10-113; Boime, Art in an Age of Bonapartism, 87-88. 
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was exhibited alongside Danloux’s Flood at the Paris Salon of 1802, in which 
English artists participated for the first time in a decade, following the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Amiens.‘ Yet, the figure of the dying mother is also based 
on representations of women who died from the plague, as in the mural in the 
Notre-Dame de Paris Cathedral, Saint Peter Curing the Sick, painted by Laurent 
de la Hyre in 1635 (fig. 23), in which a bare-breasted dead woman is depicted on 
the right, as a baby reclines against her knee.25 

The decision to emphasize the mother’s death - which, at a lack of a source 
of nourishment, also foreshadows the death of her child, thus representing 
a double death — clearly reflects Danloux’s personal life and political views, 
which differed significantly from those of the Republican Regnault and 
Girodet, who worked in Napoléon’s service during those years. As may be re- 
called, Danloux married Marie-Antoinette de Saint-Redan, a young aristocrat, 
in 1787. After spending a year and a half in Italy, the couple returned to Paris at 
the beginning of 1789 with their son, Jules, born in 1788. He was portrayed that 
same year together with his mother in Ménageots painting (fig. 6).26 In Paris, 
Danloux continued painting portraits of local nobility, as he had done in the 
late 1770s, and even painted Louis xv1’s portrait in 1790. In 1791 the artist paint- 
ed the portrait of Princesse de Lamballe, The Queen’s good friend, who was 
brutally assassinated in Paris by a raging crowd on September 3, 1792, when she 
refused to take part in an oath against the monarchy.?? Her dissected corpse 
was displayed on poles and carried past the incarcerated Queen's window. That 
very same day, the horrified Danloux described the event in his diary in great 
detail. Roger Portalis, the artist’s biographer, claims that this murder was the 
direct cause for Danloux’s decision to flee from France to England; his monar- 
chical sympathies and his wife’s aristocratic origins were also decisive factors. 
At the end of 1792 he departed for London, temporarily leaving his wife and son 
behind in order to secure a place to live and a source of livelihood. In February 
1793 his wife joined him, though she left their son in France, for fear that he 
would not survive the hardships of travel. In London Danloux encountered 
other French émigré families, and gained recognition as a successful portrait 
painter.2® During their stay in London, Danloux’s wife kept a diary, extensively 


24 Ibid., 87-89. 

25 See also: François Perrier le Bourguignon, The Plague in Athens, c. 1650, oil on canvas, 
72 x 97.5 cm, Dijon, Musée des Beaux-Arts. 

26 Portalis, Henri-Pierre Danloux, 28, 31. 

27 The Princesse’s assassination was part of a series of murders that took place from 
September 2 to 9, 1792. See her biography in: Georges Bertin, Madame de Lamballe (Paris: 
Revue retrospective, 1888). 

28 Portalis, Henri-Pierre Danloux, 50-51. 
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FIGURE 23 Laurent de la Hyre, Saint Peter Curing the Sick (Saint Pierre guérissant 
les malades), 1635, mural. Paris, Eglise Notre-Dame de Paris (transept). 


recording their connections with other French aristocrats, as well as reporting 
on the misery of those monarchists who had remained in France.?9 


29 Ibid., 225-226. 
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Portalis mentions two works, whose whereabouts are unknown, that ex- 
press the couple’s sentiments during that period. While in Paris with his wife 
and son in 1789, Danloux painted The Young Mother, which portrayed his wife 
seated next to their son's cradle, rocking him to sleep. In contrast, Portalis of- 
fers another painting made by Danloux while in England toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, which has come to be known as The Empty Cradle, 
depicting a sorrowful woman sitting next to an empty cradle, staring at it 
disconsolately.3° Since their son was still in France at that time, it may be pre- 
sumed that the depiction of the desolate mother represents his wife’s longing 
to be reunited with her son. 

In October 1797, Danloux’s wife returned to France in order to bring their 
son, who was left in her sister’s care, to London. Her stay in France was extend- 
ed, and in July 1800 she was still there with her family. Danloux, meanwhile, 
remained alone in London, and on July 14 he reported in his diary that he had 
begun work on Scene from the Flood, and that Mr. Odell, one of his English 
friends who had come to dine with him, agreed to serve as the model for the 
man. The next day Danloux wrote that he had spent four hours working on the 
figure’s head, but had erased the results of his labor. On July 16 he reported that 
one of his acquaintances, Miss Fairfield, agreed to model for the face and neck 
of the dead woman, stressing his difficulties and deliberations while working 
on the painting. At the same time, he made a delicate sketch of a dead baby 
lying on its stomach with its head covered with fabric, as a preparatory sketch 
for the dying baby in the painting.*! On July 18 the artist joyfully reported in his 
diary that his wife and son were planning to return to England: “I have received 
a letter from my wife that finally brings me great happiness; she has advised me 
of her return. It sounds as though Jules, too, is happy”? 

In October 1800, the French government removed some 48,000 names from 
the list of émigrés who had fled France since 1789 and had been decreed en- 
emies of the state.%8 At the end of that year, Danloux started considering re- 
turning to France. Following the ratification of the Treaty of Amiens in March 
1802, the majority of the émigrés were granted clemency, on condition that 


30 Ibid. 31, 191. 

31 Ibid., 430-434. 

32 Ibid. 431. 

33 In the years 1791-1794, laws were legislated in France, instituting punitive measures of 
property confiscation against those who emigrated from France to an enemy country 
after 1789, as well as capital punishment for emigrants who should attempt to return to 
France, with the exception of children under the age of 14. A detailed list of approximate- 
ly 140,000 names of emigrants declared as enemies of the state was published (Greer, The 
Incidence of the Terror, 13-15). 
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they return to France and pledge allegiance to the new regime.** And indeed, 
at the beginning of 1802, the Danloux family returned to Paris, and his Scene 
from the Flood was exhibited at the Salon held in September of the same year.55 

These circumstances may explain why Danloux, unlike his colleagues, por- 
trayed the dead mother without her rescue. The artist began working on the 
painting during the period when his wife and son were in France. The agony of 
the separation, evident in his diary, was certainly exacerbated by the threat to 
their lives, a threat associated with his memory of the Princesse de Lamballe’s 
tragic death. This is apparently the reason why Danloux chose to depict the 
dead woman and the forlorn man crying out to the heavens in anguish. The 
picture thus serves as a symbolic family portrait, representing the actual and 
metaphorical flood that threatens to take its toll on the members of his fam- 
ily. The formal sources for the portrayal of the figure underscore the personal 
statement: the pose of the woman in the flood scene is reminiscent of the dead 
Christ, conveying her sanctity in the eyes of the artist, who depicts her as an in- 
nocent victim of external circumstances. However, the exhibition of the paint- 
ing in France in the Salon of 1802, following the family’s return to Paris, also 
offers a covert socio-political statement, alluding to the causes of the mother’s 
death. The Republican Regnault’s and Girodet’s decision to emphasize the 
prospect of the mother’s and her baby’s salvation reflects their optimistic be- 
lief in the Revolution, by way of contrast between the natural disaster and the 
act of overcoming it. In contradistinction, Danloux specifically highlighted the 
devastating results of the dramatic political occurrences of his days, by cur- 
tailing the nuclear family’s shared future, as a consequence of the flood. As a 
monarchist who was forced to flee from his homeland, Danloux eschewed his 
colleagues’ optimistic perspective, focusing instead on the pessimistic depic- 
tion of the death of the future generation. 


2 Death and Miraculous Salvation: The Dead Mother in Religious Art 


The dead or dying mother reappeared in French art after the restoration of 
the Bourbon monarchy; yet, she was depicted in religious art in the context 
of death by the plague or by starvation. These religious works were executed 
following the flourishing of churches under the auspices of the King and of 
the French Ministry of the Interior, which worked on his behalf in the period 
when Catholicism garnered strength in France. The religious establishment 


34 Francois Furet, Revolutionary France, 1770-1880 (Cambridge: Blackwell, 1988), 549-550. 
35 French Painting 1774-1830, 356-357; Portalis, Henri-Pierre Danloux, 440. 
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had already started growing stronger in 1801, after the Concordat was signed 
between Napoléon and the Pope during the First Empire, and continued to 
gain momentum under the influence of François-René de Chateaubriand’s 
book, The Genius of Christianity, published in 1802.56 But it was only after the 
restoration of the Bourbon monarchs that depictions of the dead mother re- 
emerged in religious art, placing her in the context of the historical events that 
had taken place in France, while underscoring the miracle as a source of salva- 
tion that did not appear in the works of the previous generation. 

A fitting example is the work of Nicolas-André Monsiau from 1819, The 
Devotion of Bishop Belsunce during the Plague in Marseille in 1720, which was 
purchased by Louis XVIII for the museum of Marseille (fig. 24).3” Monsiau 
was an academic painter who dealt primarily with historical subject matters. 
In this painting he depicted the physical and spiritual assistance offered by 
Bishop Belsunce to the victims of the plague in his town, represented in the 
background by Fort Saint-Jean in the city’s old port. In the foreground are nu- 
merous afflicted individuals beseeching the saint — portrayed at the center 
of the canvas in the Bishop's vestment — for his help, among them a young 
bare-breasted dying woman on the right, whose naked baby lies at her feet. As 
in Danloux’s painting (fig. 19), the pose of the dying woman and of her child 
are largely based on the usual pose employed to depict the dead mother in 
seventeenth-century French art, as she lies on her back, her breasts bare, while 
an infant reclines at her feet and a lamenting man appears behind her (see, for 
example, fig. 23). Besides these influences, Monsiau emphasized the Christian 
character of the scene by turning the dead mother into a dying woman fight- 
ing for her life, thus leaving open the possibility of her salvation. Indeed, the 
Bishop is portrayed at the focal point of the composition, bending over the 
agonized woman and handing her the sacramental bread with his right hand, 
while holding a cup of wine in his left hand. His serene figure symbolizes the 
miracle: on the one hand, he imbues the dying with hope, and on the other, 
he helps them come to terms with their fate by means of the Host and wine, 
representing the Catholic Sacrament of anointing the sick and the dying in 
order to ensure their future in the world to come. The pyramidal composition 


36 Georges Brunel, Dictionnaire des églises de Paris: Catholique, orthodoxe, protestant (Paris: 
Hervas, 1995), 62-63; Robert Rosenblum, “Painting during the Bourbon Restoration, 
1814-1830,” in French Painting 1774-1830, 232-233; Isabelle Julia and Jean Lacombre (eds.), 
Les Années romantiques: La peinture française de 1815 à 1850, exh. cat. (Nantes: Musée des 
beaux-arts, 1995), 46-50; Bruno Foucart, Le Renouveau de la peinture religieuse en France: 
1800-1860 (Paris: Arthéna, 1987), 3-5, 77-81. 

37 Simon Lee, “Nicolas-André Monsiau,’ in Jane Turner (ed.), The Dictionary of Art (New 
York: Grove, 1996), 902-903. 
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FIGURE 24 Nicolas-André Monsiau, The Devotion of Bishop Belsunce during the Plague in 
Marseille in 1720 (Dévouement de Mgr. Belsunce, évéque de Marseille, durant 
la peste qui désola cette ville en 1720), 1819 (Salon 1819, no. 849), oil on canvas, 
130 x 160 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre. © RMN-Grand Palais / Thierry Le Mage. 


stabilizes the entire work, underlining the importance of the Church and the 
contribution of Christianity and its values to society. 

Aid to the needy was already depicted at the time of the Restoration in art- 
works representing Louis xv1’s generosity of spirit, which were exhibited at the 
first Salon managed by Louis xvIII after Napoléon’s final defeat.3* There is no 
doubt that Louis xvi11’s resolution to represent his executed brother's largesse 
reflected his attempts to aggrandize the virtues of the Bourbon monarchy, by 
depicting the help it had offered the French nation prior to the Revolution. 
The portrayal of members of the royal family assisting or giving charity to the 
poor was intended to consolidate the new regime by stressing its advantages 
and demonstrating that the Bourbon’s reinstatement also signified a return to 


38 See, for example: Louis Hersent, Louis XVI Distributing Alms to the Poor of Versailles dur- 
ing the Winter of 1788, 1817 (Salon of 1817), oil on canvas, 178 x 229 cm, Versailles, Musée 
national du Chateau et des Trianons. 
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beneficence and a concern for the people.®? In Monsiau’s work, however, the 
aid is delivered by members of the clergy, mirroring the strengthening of the 
Catholic Church during the Restoration. This work addresses the injury to the lives 
of France's citizens, caused by diseases or hunger, alongside a representation of 
religion as the source of salvation and hope for the reestablishment of life. 
Monsiau appears to have based himself on church art depicting clergymen 
saving plague victims by means of the Sacrament, including Gabriel-Francois 
Doyen’s painting from 1767, The Miracle of the Fervent, at the Church of Saint- 
Roch in Paris (fig. 25).4° The painting was removed from the church during the 
Revolution and transferred to the Louvre in 1799, but was returned to its origi- 
nal home in 1819, the same year Monsiau painted this work. Sainte Geneviéve 
is depicted in the upper part of Doyen’s painting; born in 420 CE, she was con- 
sidered to be the patron saint of the city of Paris, where she had spent her 
life in prayer and charity. In his painting, Doyen captured the popular belief 
that her relics, which were displayed during a public procession at the time of 
Louis VI in 1129, put an end to the pestilence that ravaged the city.4? The paint- 
ing is divided into three sections: at the bottom are the dead and dying; above 
them are those who have survived; and, in the heavens, the saint gazes down 
in an attempt to aid the ailing with her prayers. Among the plague victims 
who fill the lower plane of the canvas is a bare-breasted woman, lying dead in 
the foreground, her body partially wrapped in blue and white fabrics; the little 
boy at her side observes her with frightened eyes, as though trying to gauge 
whether or not she is still alive. The dead woman’s figure is neither beauti- 
fied nor idealized: her head is thrown back, her wide-open eyes are frozen in 
death, and her dysfunctional breasts embody the threat to the life of her son, 
who refuses to accept her demise. Above them, a mother cries out, lamenting 
the death of her baby, held in the arms of her husband. Though her sumptu- 
ous garments sharply contrast with those of the other figures in the painting, 
the similarity between the colors of her clothes and those of the dead mother 
suggests the equality of all human beings in the face of death, regardless of 


39 Robert Rosenblum, “Painting during the Bourbon Restoration,” 231, 588-589. 

40 For the sources of influence on Monsiau’s characterization of the saint, see, for example: 
Pierre Mignard, St. Charles Borromeo and the Plague-Stricken of Milan, 1650, oil on canvas, 
125 x 91.5 cm, Caen, Musée des beaux-arts. 

41 Pierre Charot, Églises de Paris (Paris: Arthaud, 2002), 30. 

42 Stephen Wilson, “Cults of Saints in the Churches of Central Paris,’ in Stephen Wilson 
(ed.), Saints and their Cults: Studies in Religious Sociology, Folklore and History (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1985), 233-260; Foucart, Le Renouveau de la peinture reli- 
gieuse, 98-99. 
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FIGURE 25 Gabriel François Doyen, The Miracle of the Fervent (Le Miracle des 
ardents), 1767, oil on canvas, 665 x 450 cm. Paris, Eglise Saint-Roch. 
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their social status. The saint praying at the top of the painting extends her 
arms to the woman, offering a clear visual response to the hapless mother’s 
outreached hands. 

Monsiau seems to have based his representation of the dying mother on two 
different figures from Doyen’s painting: her upward-thrust arms echo those of 
the mother crying out in the center, while her wide-open mouth, her partially 
exposed breast, and the child at her side are reminiscent of the dead mother. 
His appropriation of the figures from the known religious work enabled him 
to emphasize the reassuring aspects of the painting, despite the affliction and 
death represented in it. 

Though all death seems bad, the attitude to the nature of death depends 
on the society and the period. In his essay “Death as a Good,’ Saint Ambrose 
claims that death is not intrinsically bad, and that the fundamental difference 
between a “bad death” and a “good death’ is that the former is caused by sin, 
whereas the latter leads to greater proximity to God and is unrelated to sin. He 
further argues that the “good death” relieves the deceased by removing him 
from his exacting earthly existence, citing a verse from The Epistle of Paul to 
the Philippians: “For to me, to live is Christ and to die is gain” (1:21). This verse 
addresses the difficulty inherent in life and the advantage of death, which 
brings the believer closer to Jesus and distances his soul from the chains of 
his corporeal body. He further cites a passage from the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians: “Therefore we are always confident and know that as long as we 
are at home in the body we are away from the Lord. [...] We are confident, I say, 
and would prefer to be away from the body and at home with the Lord” (5: 6-8). 

Death, according to the Christian faith, is not only punishment for sin, but 
an opportunity for renewed connection with Jesus and with God and, therefore, 
death is good.*? Monsiau’s painting seems to reflect this view. Despite the fact 
that, like Doyen’s work from the Church of Saint-Roch, Monsiau emphasized 
the motif of the mother and child, he nevertheless turned Doyen’s dead moth- 
er into a dying figure awaiting salvation in the form of the Bishop’s blessing. 
Instead of Doyen’s miraculous revelation, Monsiau focused on historical events 
that occurred in Marseille only one hundred years earlier, thus stressing hope 
and the importance of faith in an era of growing religiosity. 

The same subject matter reappeared three years later in two paintings that 
were displayed in the Salon of 1822 and were intended to adorn two churches in 
Paris (figs. 26-27). Though both of the works emphasize Christianity’s contri- 
bution to society and the importance of life-saving faith, both depict the dead 
mother. As in Monsiau’s work, Alexandre-Denis-Abel de Pujol’s Saint Roch 


43 Saint Ambrose, “Death as Good,’ Seven Exegetical Works, trans. Michael P. McHugh 
(Washington D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1985), 70-77. 
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FIGURE 26 Alexandre-Denis Abel de Pujol, Saint Roch Curing the Plague-Stricken in a 
Hospital in Rome (Saint Roch guérissant les pestiférés dans un hôpital de Rome), 
1822 (Salon 1822), mural. Paris, Eglise Saint-Sulpice. 


Curing the Plague-Stricken in a Hospital in Rome (fig. 26) depicts the sick and 
dying plague victims, awaiting a miracle and the saint’s assistance. The paint- 
ing, which was awarded the Legion of Honor at the 1822 Salon, was transferred 
to the Church of Saint-Sulpice in Paris. According to Christian tradition, Saint 
Roch, a native of Montpellier, saved plague victims from a thirteenth-century 
epidemic in northern Italy, while participating in a pilgrimage to Rome.# In 
de Pujol’s painting, the saint is depicted at the heart of the canvas, kneeling 


44 Donald Attwater, The Penguin Dictionary of Saints (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1966), 299; 
Charot, Eglises de Paris, 28. 
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FIGURE 27 Jean Victor Schnetz, Sainte Geneviève Distributing Supply during 
the Siege on Paris (Sainte Geneviève distribuant des vivres pendant 
le siége de Paris), 1822 (Salon 1822), mural. Paris, Eglise Notre-Dame 
de Bonne Nouvelle. 


in prayer at the top of the steps. A radiant ray of light miraculously penetrates 
the building, crowning his head in a dazzling halo. He raises one hand and 
points at the sick and dying in the lower part of the painting with the other. In 
the center, a dead young woman clad in a white dress lies face down on the ground, 
embracing her daughter in death after collapsing on top of her little corpse, thus 
intensifying the anxiety of death, which also affects the next generation. 
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This work demonstrates a progression in the attitude toward the dead 
woman. In contrast to Monsiau, whose depiction remains ambivalent with 
the possibility of hope, de Pujol paints the mother’s death at the base of the 
triangular composition; the kneeling saint is at the vertex, while the sick and 
dying crying out for his help fill the rest of the canvas. The conversion of the 
pose used by Danloux and Monsiau into the woman lying face down on her 
stomach creates an image that is at once anonymous yet universal and mov- 
ing; however, it conceals the principle of redemption alluded to by the pose 
of the Pieta in those paintings, portraying death without hope or embellishment. 
Though the painting depicts a number of sick and dying people, the mother alone 
is portrayed after her death, illustrating the threat to the lives of those figures sym- 
bolizing the future of society. 

In the same period, Jean-Victor Schnetz exhibited Sainte Geneviève 
Distributing Supply during the Siege on Paris (fig. 27) at the Salon of 1822 — a work 
commissioned by the Ministry of the Interior to adorn the Church of Notre- 
Dame de Bonne Nouvelle in Paris.*° Unlike Doyen’s depiction of Geneviève’s 
miraculous work during the plague (fig. 25), Schnetz chose to depict the actual 
provisions distributed by the saint to the famished residents of Paris, besieged 
by the Huns in the year 451.45 Women, children, and the elderly are all benefit- 
ting from the kindness of the saint, who stands at the center of the painting 
dressed in white, distributing bread from the baskets of food behind her. In 
contrast to the needy but living people who fill the canvas, including a mother 
and daughter who walk away toward the right, with the food received from 
the saint securely clutched in their bag, there is a young woman, already dead 
from starvation, at the bottom of the canvas. Unlike the bold pose of the dead 
mother in Doyen’s work, in Schnetz’s painting the dead woman's head delicate- 
ly rests on her mother’s knees in a composition reminiscent of the Pieta, while 
her orphaned baby is held above her in the arms of his mourning grandmother. 

In his painting, Schnetz presents the possible outcomes of hunger, which, 
unlike the flood depicted by Danloux or the lethal plague portrayed by 
Monsiau and de Pujol, is not a natural, uncontrollable event, but an intentional, 
manmade act. At the center of the composition, the saint stands as a stable, 
vertical axis, promising life and salvation to the needy, but at her feet — at 


45 Born in Switzerland and raised in France, Victor Schnetz studied with the preeminent 
artists of his time: David, Regnault and Gros. He exhibited at the Salon throughout his 
life and decorated many public buildings in Paris. He was initiated as a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1837, and was awarded the Legion of Honor in 1843 (French 
Painting 1774-1830, 609-610). 

46 Attwater, The Penguin Dictionary of Saints, 147. 
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the base of the triangular composition — two different, possible results of the 
event are depicted: on the right, salvation and life, and on the left, agony and 
death, both portrayed through the image of mother and child. The prominent 
place given to death at the base of the triangle to the left represents, both 
visually and metaphorically, the danger to the stability of society as a whole, as 
demonstrated by the instability of the triangle itself, which leans to the right. 
Thus, despite the emphasis on salvation in this ecclesiastical-institutional 
painting, the continued preoccupation with the mother’s death reflects the 
deep, existential anxiety of the period and represents a double hunger: the 
mother’s hunger resulting in that of her children, who are nourished by her 
body. Like Danloux, Schnetz, too, chose a pyramidal composition to depict 
a scene of destruction, situating the mother and child — the group most 
representative of society’s horror of hunger — in the foreground. 

In comparison to Doyen's great dynamism, Schnetz’s work appears serene 
and tranquil in accordance with the norms of Neo-Classicism, and the death 
depicted in it is idealized and cloaked. Yet, this initial reading is unsatisfac- 
tory: the place of the dead Jesus in this Pieta-like scheme is filled by the dead 
woman wearing a red and blue garment. Moreover, the integration of her 
mature mother and son into the composition is reminiscent of depictions of 
Jesus, Mary, and her mother, Anne. Schnetz conflates these two well-known 
artistic schemes, while replacing them with a depiction of the dead mother, 
thus charging the scene with deep connotations of loss for the Catholic be- 
liever. The anonymous woman portrayed by Danloux, Monsiau, and de Pujol is 
transformed in Schnetz’s work into the Virgin Mary — the mother of God and 
the patroness of France — a woman whose death may bring about the death of 
the Christian savior and, consequently, of all believers. 

These three paintings, commissioned by the State (figs. 24, 26-27), focused on 
the dead mother and her children in order to illustrate the subject of disease 
and starvation in a manner that moves the heart most profoundly. However, 
they also emphasized the existence of a source of salvation for the helpless, 
which planted hope in the hearts of the viewers, despite the death portrayed. 
In addition, the depiction of a miracle or of the Sacraments suggested 
resurrection and a symbolic triumph over bodily death, signaling a renewal of 
life that reinforces the social order instead of undermining it. Thus, alongside 
a fear of the mother’s death, particularly emphasized in de Pujol's painting, 
hope is evoked in these works, as the infusion of religious salvation reinforces 
the sense, offered by faith, of protecting the social order. 


47 See, for example: Leonardo da Vinci, Virgin and Child with St. Anne, c. 1510, oil on panel, 
168 x 130 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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A similar approach is evident in Joseph-Benoit Guichard’s painting Saint 
Landry Sells the Sanctified Vessels in Order to Feed the People from 1843 (fig. 28), 
commissioned for the Church of Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois in Paris, which also 
depicts salvation from hunger. According to tradition, the church was built in 
the mid-seventh century with the help of Landry, Bishop of Paris, who was 
also responsible for building the city’s first modern hospital: the Hôtel-Dieu.48 
This saint barely appeared in the visual arts, and although there is documen- 
tation of his cult as early as the eleventh century, he was largely unknown to 
the nineteenth-century believer. It, therefore, appears that the painting was 


FIGURE 28 

Joseph-Benôit Guichard, Saint 
Landry Sells the Sanctified Vessels 
in Order to Feed the People (Saint 
Landry livrant les vases sacrés 
pour nourrir le peuple), 1843, oil 
on canvas. Paris, Église Saint- 
Germain I’'Auxerrois, Chapelle 
Saint-Landry. 





48 The hospitals established throughout Europe during the Middle Ages did not only take 
care of the sick, but also of the elderly and the poor, who sought food and shelter; as 
such, they constituted part of the Church’s charitable ventures. For an elaboration on this 
subject, see: M. Scaduto, “Charity, in Bernard L. Marthaler (ed.), New Catholic Encyclopedia 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 2003), 413. 
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commissioned to be hung in the church as a reminder of the exalted deeds of 
the Bishop, whose relics were buried there. 

The painting illustrates a unique scene that had never before been featured 
in the history of art, focusing on the help offered by Landry to the French peo- 
ple at a time when hunger ravaged the land. According to legend, during the 
famine the Bishop sold all of his belongings and furniture, and finally even 
decided to exchange the Church’s sacred vessels for food for the poor and the 
hungry.# In the painting, the Bishop stands on the left, next to one of the city’s 
gates, wearing a light-colored cloak and adorned with a thin halo. He deliv- 
ers the Church’s precious vessels to a man standing at his side, expecting to 
receive food in exchange, but his gaze is directed at the dead mother lying on 
the ground on the right. Like the dead mothers in the above-mentioned works, 
in this painting, too, the woman is depicted bare-breasted, with a dead baby 
hanging onto her arm. Her greenish complexion and her cast-back head at- 
test to her death, while the girl kneeling at her side raises her lifeless hand to- 
ward the saint and looks upon him in despair and expectation for help. Behind 
her stand the famished residents of the city, observing the Bishop in hopes of 
salvation. 

The composition of the painting reveals the influence of de la Hyre’s Saint 
Peter Curing the Sick from the Notre-Dame de Paris Cathedral (fig. 23), as does 
the pose of the dead woman, who is pictured on the right of both works, while 
the figure of the saint stands in a similar stance on the left, with his arms ex- 
tended before him. His presence subdues the pain evoked by the mother’s 
death, as it suggests the spiritual salvation and future redemption of the soul - 
both her own and that of the other believers — in the world to come. 

The emphasis on salvation, which characterized ecclesiastical art in the 
first half of the century, is also apparent in Gathering Manna by Charles 
Bonnegrace, painted in 1861, during the Second Empire (fig. 29). Like Guichard’s 
work, Bonnegrace’s painting was also commissioned by the State, this time for 
the Church of Saint-Louis-en-I’fle in Paris.5° On the left, a famished woman 
lies unconscious, while an infant tries to suckle at her exposed left breast. 
Here, too, the woman reclines in the conventional pose of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, though her physical beauty, the perfection of her facial 


49 Brunel, Dictionnaire des églises de Paris, 359. The act is inscribed on a metal plaque above 
the predella at the bottom of the canvas, reading: “Under the rule of Clovis 11, hunger 
struck Paris. Saint Landry, after exchanging all of his assets for food, also delivered up the 
holy vessels in order to feed the people.’ 

50 Charot, Églises de Paris, 55. 
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FIGURE 29 Charles Bonnegrace, Gathering Manna (La Récolte 
de la manne), 1861, oil on canvas. Paris, Eglise 
Saint-Louis-en-Ifle. 
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features, and the full, rounded breast recall Danloux’s work from the beginning 
of the century (fig. 19). 

There are a number of similarities between Bonnegrace’s painting and the 
earlier works by Schnetz and Guichard (figs. 27-28). All three depict a struggle 
with starvation rather than with the plague, and emphasize the motif of salva- 
tion which inspires and comforts the viewer. Nevertheless, there are also a num- 
ber of striking differences: Schnetz and Guichard painted historical scenes drawn 
from France’s distant past, while Bonnegrace depicted a biblical scene. Thus, 
instead of focusing on deliverance by a saint — a virtuous person who saved his 
compatriots — Bonnegrâce depicted divine salvation. His painting portrays an 
episode from the wanderings of the Israelites in the desert (Exodus 16: 1-16). 
The passage narrates the Israelites’ anxiety of starvation and their complaints 
against Moses and Aaron. Moses asks his brother to convene the entire com- 
munity; “The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud” and God produced the 
miracle of the manna, which fell from the heavens and nourished the people. 

In his work, Bonnegrace focused on revelation and the miracle of salvation. 
The people of the nation are depicted before Moses and Aaron, who stand on 
a rock at the center of the canvas, as a ray of light descends from the sky and 
touches Moses’ head as proof of God’s presence. On the right, a woman wear- 
ing a blue dress and a white headscarf leans into her little child — who clasps 
his hands in a prayer pose — and points at Moses and Aaron, contemplating all that 
occurs in his vicinity. This mother constitutes a striking contrast to the image 
of the unconscious mother depicted on the left. Her modest clothing cover- 
ing her body and the scarf concealing her hair create a sanctified atmosphere, 
and she and her son evoke the figures of the Virgin Mary and the young Jesus. 
Her son, dressed in red — completing his mother’s Marian color scheme — is 
absorbed in praising the Lord and is in no hurry whatsoever to assuage his 
hunger. In contrast to this mother’s garments, the dead mother is wrapped in 
a revealing yellow dress, exposing her body, breast, and arms. Her exposed legs 
and uncovered hair reinforce the contrast between the two women, which also 
manifests itself in the depiction of her naked son, who, unlike the boy on the 
right, is so preoccupied with tangible food that he is unaware of the miracle. 
These women represent different stages of the biblical story: the mother on 
the left symbolizes the Israelites’ fear of starvation, and her attempt to nourish 
her baby by herself exemplifies the virtue of charity, thus demonstrating her 
maternal devotion. In contrast, the mother on the right represents gratitude 
following the miracle and her reliance on the kindness of the Lord. The re- 
semblance between the woman on the right and the Virgin Mary suggests a 
Christian perception of the miracle, drawing a parallel between the manna 
and the Host — the holy bread offered to believers at Mass during the Eucharist 
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ceremony. There is also a striking similarity between the poses of Moses and the 
unconscious woman, and those of Jesus and Lazarus rising from his grave, sug- 
gesting the future resurrection of the famished mother, with the grace of God.5! 

Stylistically, Bonnegrace returns to the Classicism of the beginning of the 
century, and is influenced by Raphael and Nicolas Poussin. Indeed, the figures 
of Moses and Aaron are akin to those of Plato and Aristotle in Raphael's cel- 
ebrated School of Athens from 1510-1.5 Like Plato, Moses, too, points to the 
heavens, indicating the divine origin of the miracle and the manna falling from 
the sky. Aaron’s pose has, however, been modified; he clasps his hands together 
and raises his eyes in thanksgiving, in contrast to Raphael’s Aristotle, who con- 
verses with Plato. At the same time, the work is also based on Nicolas Poussin’s 
Israelites Gathering Manna from 1637—1639,°% which depicts the same biblical 
scene divided into three sections portraying the different stages of the story. In 
two letters describing the painting, Poussin explained that he simultaneously 
tried to render the wretchedness and hunger of the Israelites, alongside their 
joy and gratitude for God’s miracle; he, therefore, integrated the hungry, the joy- 
ful, and those performing acts of kindness on behalf of their peers.5* Depicted 
among the hungry Israelites on the left is a woman who extracts her breast in 
order to nurse her famished mother in the tradition of the Caritas Romana, in 
an attempt to reassure the hungry child standing at her side.55 Portrayed in the 
center are Moses and Aaron, whose poses have clearly been appropriated by 
Bonnegrace for his own painting. 

Even though a nursing mother appears in both paintings, representing one 
of the ways in which the Israelites dealt with the fear of hunger prior to the 
miracle, I believe that the discrepancy between the two mothers reveals the 


51 See, for example: Rembrandt Van Rijn, The Raising of Lazarus, c. 1630, oil on panel, 
92.6 x 81.5 cm, Los Angeles, County Museum of Art. 

52 See: Raphael, The School of Athens (detail: Plato and Aristotle), 1510-151, fresco, Stanza 
della Segnatura, Vatican, Rome. 

53 See: Nicolas Poussin, Les Israélites recueillant la manne dans le désert, 1637-1639, oil on 
canvas, 149 x 200 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

54 Richard Verdi, Nicolas Poussin: 1594-1665, exh. cat. (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 1995), 
216. 

55 The subject of the Caritas Romana was particularly prevalent during the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, depicting a young woman nursing her imprisoned father and, there- 
by, preventing his death from starvation. For an elaboration on this subject, see: Robert 
Rosenblum, “Carita Roman after 1760: Some Romantic Lactations,’ in Thomas B. Hess 
and Linda Nochlin (eds.), Woman as Sex Object: Studies in Erotic Art, 1730-1970 (London: 
A. Lane, 1973), 43-63; Jutta Gisela Sperling (ed.), Renaissance Lactations: Images, Rhetorics, 
Practices (London: Routledge, 2016), 13, 181, 268-270; Jutta Gisela Sperling, Roman Charity 
Queer Lactations in Early Modern Visual Culture (Trascript: Verlag, 2016). 
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evolution of the process of coping with the issue of maternal death in the 
nineteenth century. Besides the obvious stylistic influence of Poussin’s work, 
Bonnegrâce inserted a fundamental modification in the depiction of the 
mother, portrayed as unconscious as a consequence of hunger, reflecting the 
anxieties expressed in the works of nineteenth-century French artists. Bruno 
Foucart claims that the French Ministry of the Interior chose subjects that it 
deemed suitable for the different churches of Paris, but the authorities did not 
interfere once the works had been commissioned.° It is, therefore, unlikely 
that the State demanded that the artists incorporate a dead or dying mother 
into their paintings, and they evidently did so of their own accord. The unin- 
terrupted presence of death in artworks for the duration of the century mani- 
fests the trauma caused by years of war and political turmoil, as well as the 
ecclesiastical artists’ attempts to repress it by creating a chronological distance 
through the depiction of events from the past or from Scripture, as well as by 
the portrayal of religious salvation, thus infusing hope into the spectator. 


3 Natural Disasters, Wars, Plagues, and Famine: The Dead Mother in 
Secular Art 


During those same years, the dead mother continued to appear in secular art 
as well, though without reference to faith, which imbued the religious paint- 
ings with a sense of comfort. This is exemplified by Théodore Géricault’s 
paintings portraying mothers who had died in maritime disasters. Géricault 
first depicted this subject in a drawing from circa 1818, made as a prepara- 
tory sketch for The Raft of the Medusa of 1819, which depicted the wreck of 
the French naval frigate Méduse on the shores of Senegal in 1816. The sketch 
depicts a dead bare-breasted mother, whose baby stands on her thighs, lean- 
ing against his tormented father, who sits next to them.* In the final painting, 
however, Géricault omitted the dead mother from the raft, since, after inter- 
viewing two of the survivors, he discovered that, even though there was one 
woman among the 150 passengers aboard the raft, all fifteen survivors were 
men.°® Nevertheless, he continued to develop the subject in a series of works 
from 1822 to 1823, which depicted mothers who had died under similar cir- 
cumstances. In The Tempest (fig. 30), a dead or dying mother lies face-down 
with her baby beneath her, recalling the pose of the dead mother in de Pujol’s 


56 Foucart, Le Renouveau de la peinture religieuse, p. 81. 

57 See: Théodore Géricault, “Preparatory Sketch for the Raft of the Medusa,’ c. 1818, ink and 
pencil on paper, 20.3 x 29.9 cm, Rouen, Musée des beaux-arts. 

58 Lorenz Eitner, Géricault’s Raft of the Medusa (London: Phaidon, 1972), 7-9. 
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FIGURE 30 Théodore Géricault, The Tempest (La Tempête), c. 1822-1823, pencil and 
watercolor on paper, 23.2 x 20.9 cm. Chicago, Art Institute of Chicago. 
Art Resource, NY. 


painting (fig. 26). The tempestuous weather, the somber sky, and the ship’s 
broken mast lying below indicate that the mother and her baby were washed 
ashore after their ship had sunk at sea. On the left, a Franciscan monk bends 
over her, lifting the cloth that enfolds her in order to cover her corpse. In those 
years, the artist depicted another version of the subject without the monk, ina 
work titled The Wreck, portraying the woman lying on the shore as the stormy 
waves touch her feet, using quick, loose brushstrokes.5° 


59 See: Théodore Géricault, The Wreck, c. 1822-1823, oil on canvas, 19 x 25 cm, Paris, Musée du 
Louvre. 
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In these paintings, Géricault returned to the subject of the flood that was fre- 
quently depicted at the beginning of the century. However, unlike the em- 
phasis on the nuclear family in the works of Danloux, Regnault, and Girodet 
(figs. 19-21), Géricault focused on the helpless mother and baby, lying all alone 
in the menacing landscape. A striking contrast is apparent in Géricault’s work 
between the horror of the earthly landscape at the bottom of the canvas and 
the spiritual light suffusing its upper plane. Though the ray of light breaking 
through the somber sky, echoing the waves and rocks surrounding the figures, al- 
ludes to the possibility of salvation, the monk’s helplessness and his omission 
from the other versions of the work attest to the religious establishment’s in- 
ability to save the dead. It may be presumed that the depiction of the helpless 
corpses cast ashore by the stormy sea reflects the numerous political upheav- 
als that shook France during Géricault’s short lifetime, as he was born during 
the Terror, lived through the Napoleonic Wars, and exhibited his works during 
the Restoration. Among these works are The Raft of the Medusa, which overtly ex- 
pressed a political critique against the Bourbon monarchy, through the depiction 
of the people fighting for their lives amid the waves.©° At the same time, his paint- 
ings may be perceived as evidence of his negative attitude toward the religious 
establishment, which was demonstrated at that time by his refusal to paint the 
Madonna of the Sacred Heart, commissioned from him by the State in 1819 for the 
Church of Nantes.®! The depiction of the corpses of the mother and child sharp- 
ens the critique, as it leaves no room for hope for their lives, even eschewing 
the comforting dimension that appeared in the contemporary religious works 
that portrayed dead mothers. 

The absence of hope is also evoked by other depictions of the dead mother 
painted by Géricault in 1822-23, dealing with the consequences of the Greek 
War of Independence against the Turks. The Greek uprising began in 1820, fol- 
lowed, in April 1822, by the Turkish massacre of the Greek residents of entire 
districts. In the drawing The Plague Stricken from Missolonghi, a dying mother 
sits among the ruins of a house in Missolonghi, a town in eastern Greece that 
was subjected to an extended siege imposed by the Turks during those years, 


60 The captain responsible for the Medusa’s sinking was a nobleman who had been exiled 
from France during the Revolution and was appointed to this position under the Bourbon 
monarchy for his social status, despite his lack of qualification. See: Klaus Berger, Géricault 
et son oeuvre (Paris: Flammarion, 1952), 63-80. 

61 Fora discussion of the circumstances surrounding the commission, see: Bruno Chenique, 
“Lettres et documents, ‘La Vierge du Sacré-Coeur,” in Géricault, exh. cat. (Paris: Galeries 
nationales du Grand Palais, 1991), 320-321; Bruno Chenique and Sylvie Ramond, Géricault, 


exh. cat. (Lyon: Musée des beaux-arts, 2006), 20. 
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while her naked infant stands in her lap, trying to nurse from her right breast.62 
A mourning man sits next to her, with a naked young boy - who is also about 
to die from the disease, as suggested by the Angel of Death holding a scythe — 
reclining against his knees. Unlike the hope at the heart of the religious works 
depicting the plague during that same period (see, for example, fig. 24), there 
is no hint of salvation in these works. 

A seemingly contrasting subject matter is portrayed in The Monks of Mount 
St. Gotthard by Louis Hersent, commissioned by King Charles x and exhibited 
in the Salon of 1824 (fig. 31). The subject of the painting was briefly explained 
in the Salon catalogue: “Monks save a family that was robbed of its assets by 
bandits on the mountain (commissioned subject).’®3 Indeed, the painting de- 
picts three Franciscan monks revealing the corpse of a young mother, lying 
either dead or dying on the ground, with her baby on her knees. Next to her are 
a knife, a dagger, and a blotted blood stain, attesting to the criminal act. The 
mother and child are clad in light garments that expose part of their bodies 
and intensify the frigidity evoked by the snowy landscape around them. The 
monk on the right supports the mother’s body in a Pieta-like position, recall- 
ing the paintings of Danloux, West, de la Hyre, and Monsiau (figs. 19, 22-24), 
as he tries to make her drink in order to revive her. A second monk crouches on 
the left, extending his hand to one of his peers, who stands at the bottom of the 
canvas with another man, perhaps the woman's spouse, who has called for help. 
A third monk stands behind them, holding a cloak to cover the woman's body, 
while anxiously glancing back at the avalanche of snow and rocks that threat- 
ens to crush the crucifix behind him and annihilate the entire group. 

The prominence of the crucifix against the snowy white background os- 
tensibly recalls Monsiau’s painting from 1819 (fig. 24); but in contrast to the 
comforting dimension of the cross in Monsiau’s work, Hersent portrayed it in 
imminent danger of destruction by the avalanche. Thus, in contradistinction 
to depictions of the dead mother in religious art and like Géricault’s Tempest 
(fig. 30), Hersent portrays death with ambivalence, devoid of all hope of salva- 
tion. The depiction of the landslide emphasizes the transience of earthly life — 
not only that of the mother and her baby, but also that of the monks — and the 
cascade of snow rolling down from above underscores the immediate threat to 
the survival of the entire group. 

The eschewing of all aspects of faith and spiritual salvation in Géricault’s 
and Hersent’s works also characterizes Eugène Delacroix’s Scenes from the 


62 See: Théodore Géricault, The Plague Stricken from Missolonghi, c. 1822-1823, pencil and 
gouache on paper, 27.5 x 48.5 cm, private collection. 
63 Julia and Lacombre, Les Années romantiques, p. 400. 
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FIGURE 31 Louis Hersent, The Monks of Mount St. Gotthard (Les Religieux du Mont Saint- 
Gothard), 1824 (Salon 1824, no. 890), oil on canvas, 134 x 138 cm. Paris, Musée du 
Louvre. © RMN-Grand Palais / Thierry Ollivier. 


Massacre at Chios: Greek Families Awaiting Death or Slavery from 1824 (fig. 32), 
which was displayed at the Salon the same year. This painting, which was ex- 
ecuted approximately a year after Géricault’s portrayal of the Greek mothers 
dying from the pestilence, also depicts an incident from the war between the 
Greeks and the Turks, focusing on the slaughter that took place on the Island 
of Scio (Chios) in April 1822; some twenty thousand local Greeks were slaugh- 
tered, even though they had refused to participate in the revolt, and the re- 
maining women and children were sold into slavery. The Western European 
press responded strongly to the occurrences in Greece, perceiving the war as a 
manifestation of the battle between good and evil — the rational, cultured West 
combatting the barbarous Eastern enemy.°* On September 15, 1821, shortly 


64 Lee Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène Delacroix, A Critical Catalogue, 1816-1831 1 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1981), 87. 
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FIGURE 32 Eugène Delacroix, Scenes from the Massacre at Chios: Greek Families Awaiting 
Death or Slavery (Scéne des massacres de Scio: familles grecques attendant la mort 
ou l'esclavage), 1824 (Salon 1824), oil canvas, 419 x 354 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Thierry le Mage. 


before the slaughter, Delacroix wrote to his friend Raymond Soulier: “I intend 
to propose to the next Salon a painting on the subject of the current wars of 
the Turks and Greeks. I believe that, under the current circumstances, if indeed 
the execution is of any merit, it will be a way of making myself stand out.”® 


65 Cited in: Philippe Burty (ed.), Lettres de Eugène Delacroix: 1815-1863 (Paris: A. Quantin, 
1878), 64. 
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He repeated these intentions in his diary in September 1822 — following the 
massacre — and even remarked in his diary in May 1823: “I have decided to cre- 
ate for the Salon scenes from the massacre at Chios.” On January 12, 1824, 
Delacroix reported that, after spending eight months working on the prepara- 
tory sketches, he had finally begun the painting itself; on May 7, 1824, he wrote 
in his diary that he wished to use “dirty” colors mixed with black in the painting, 
believing that dark, somber shades would be most suitable for the ambiance he 
sought to create.57 

The painting illustrates the helplessness of the passive Greek refugees 
against the powerful Turks, who are portrayed abducting the local women, 
both as a manifestation of the actual events that took place in Chios and as a 
metaphor for the rape of Greece, as articulated by the art critic Charles Blanc 
many years later.68 On the right-hand side, a Turkish soldier on horseback ab- 
ducts a partially naked young woman, while the Greek victims — consisting 
of helpless men, women, and children — are depicted in the foreground. An 
elderly woman is portrayed on the right, looking hopelessly up to the heavens; 
at a peculiar angle on her thigh rests the dark head of a lifeless young mother, 
though there is no evidence of the cause of her death. Her stripped-off shirt 
exposes her breasts, while a naked infant crawls onto her body, seeking her 
breast in order to suckle at it. This search for food stands out in contrast to the 
other refugees’ inaction; reconciled to their fate, they gaze straight ahead and 
do not do a thing to alleviate their condition, with the exception of the young 
man on the right, who tries to prevent the Turkish soldier from abducting the 
naked woman. 

An examination of Delacroix’s numerous preparatory sketches made from 
1823 to 1824, demonstrates that, at the beginning, he had planned to render 
the mother and child in a completely different manner. In the first sketch, 
Delacroix traced the composition in rough, hasty lines, placing at its center a 
naked man leaning against a woman who embraces him. In contrast, in the left 
part of the sketch, the mother was portrayed three times, seated and holding 
her baby affectionately in a variety of poses, which are clearly distinguished 
from Géricault’s depiction of the passive dying mother from the previous year.® 
In the center of the second sketch, too, the wounded Greek man lies in the 
foreground against a young woman, but with the addition on the right of the 


66 Eugène Delacroix, Journal de Eugène Delacroix 1, introduction: André Joubin (Paris: Plon, 
1932), 32. 

67 Paul-Henri Michel, Les Massacres de Scio: Delacroix (Paris: Vendôme, 1947), 7, 14. 

68 Charles Blanc, “Eugène Delacroix,” Gazette des beaux-arts 16 (January-June 1864): 15. 

69 See: Eugène Delacroix, Study for The Massacre at Scio (Étude pour La Scène des massacres 
de Scio), c. 1823-1824, ink on paper, 23.5 x 37.6 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département 
des arts graphiques. 
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mother, who helplessly sits next to her baby, lying on the ground beside her.”° 
In the third sketch, with the entire composition depicted in color (fig. 33), the 
artist elaborated on the second drawing, portraying the seated mother on the 
right, gazing with a pained expression at her nude baby, who lies on its stom- 
ach with the upper part of its body on the red fabric wrapped around her waist, 





FIGURE 33 Eugène Delacroix, Study for Scenes from the Massacre at Chios (Scène des 


70 


massacres de Scio), c. 1823-1824, watercolor and ink on paper, 34 x 30 cm. Paris, 
Musée du Louvre. © RMN-Grand Palais / Michel Urtado. 


See: Eugène Delacroix, Étude pour La Scène des massacres de Scio, c. 1823-1824, ink 
and watercolor on paper, 19.8 x 30.4 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts 
graphiques. 
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attempting to raise its head in order to look at her. The lack of physical con- 
tact between the mother and child is striking, as the mother is dressed in the 
same colors as the Virgin Mary, thus evoking the traditional depictions of the 
Madonna and Child.” Yet, unlike Mary’s adoration of her son lying serenely on 
the ground, the mother’s hands rest uselessly on her lap and she recoils from 
her son, with an anxious, threatened expression on her face. 

In the following sketches, made circa 1824, Delacroix modified the figure of 
the mother in order to intensify the drama of the entire composition, and de- 
picted her on the right, lying dead on the ground.” Her head rests on the thigh 
of the woman seated to the left, and her baby lies against her cadaver, trying to 
reach her bare breast. It was on this drawing that Delacroix based himself for 
the final painting, substituting the distant, apathetic mother from the previous 
color sketch with two different women: the elderly woman sitting in a similar 
pose with her legs folded under her, and the dead mother on the right. 

The hideousness of death in the final painting and the absence of hope aris- 
ing from it are among the characteristics of the “bad death,” which poses an 
imminent threat to society, as it lacks any potential for renewal or resurrection. 
As opposed to the “good death,” the “bad death” is unexpected, chaotic, and 
violent, subverting the normative social order by presenting a sharp contrast 
to social life.”4 The substitution of the living woman with the baby at her side 
with the dead mother and the infant who seeks to nurse, may be based on the 
sketch drawn by Géricault about a year beforehand,” but there is no doubt that 
these changes were deliberately made to intensify the message that Delacroix 
sought to relay. The relationship between the mother and the baby in the color 
sketch suggests an anti-Madonna image, as she intentionally abandons her 
son instead of trying to save him. Her inaction may be perceived as neglect, 
and familiarity with the traditional image alluded to by Delacroix intensifies 
the sense of the mother’s personal guilt. However, since Delacroix wished to 
arouse sympathy for and identification with the slaughtered Greeks, he chose 
to replace the representation of maternal neglect with that of a dead mother, 


71 See, for example: Filippo Lippi, The Adoration of the Child with Saint John the Baptist and 
Saint Romauld of Ravenna, c. 1463, tempera on panel, 140 x 130 cm, Florence, Galleria degli 
Uffizi. 

72 See, for example: Eugène Delacroix, Étude pour La Scène des massacres de Scio, c. 1823- 
1824, graphite on paper, 25.1 x 20.2 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts 
graphiques. 

73 Maurice Bloch and Jonathan Parry, Death and the Regeneration of Life (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 14. 

74 See: Théodore Géricault, The Tempest, c. 1822-1823, oil on canvas, 19 x 25 cm, Paris, Musée du 
Louvre. 
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also alluding to her child’s death, thus heightening the drama of the finished 
painting. It is also for this reason that the artist exposed the mother’s breasts. It 
is impossible to determine whether her shirt was removed by the Turks as part 
of the acts of rape implied by the abducted woman, or by the child himself, 
who pulled at the cloth and uncovered her chest while climbing onto her torso 
in order to nurse. Yet, the dead mother’s breasts have lost all significance and 
function, as they are no longer able to fulfill their maternal role, just like the 
shriveled breasts of the old woman sitting next to her. By depicting these two 
women alongside the bare-breasted abductee on the right, the painting pres- 
ents the three stages of the woman’s lifecycle: the young, sensuous woman on 
the right, the mother in the center, and the elderly woman on the left — while 
all three convey a sense of loss and despair. 

The decision to portray the sagging breast, empty of milk, and the child try- 
ing to suckle at it, may attest to one of Delacroix’s sources of inspiration in his 
depiction of the dead mother: the diary of the French naval officer Colonel 
Olivier Voutier, Memoirs from the Contemporary War of the Greeks, which was 
published in Paris in 1823. The following story is cited in Voutier’s diary, based 
on his recollections of his service in the Greek army: “A passenger who wit- 
nessed the disaster in Scio told me nothing affected his soul with a more pain- 
ful impression than the sight of a corpse of a young woman, whose infant’s 
covetous hands clutched her drooping breasts.” The passage reveals that this 
is not a firsthand account, but a citation of somebody else’s experience that 
the horrified colonel chose to record in his diary. If so, Delacroix relied on a 
citation of a citation of the incident, which he remarked upon only a short 
while before setting to work on the painting. On January 12, 1824, Delacroix 
reported in his own journal: “This morning, an appointment with Raymond 
Verninac in order to meet Mr. Voutier who has returned from Greece, where he 
is employed and where he intends to return. He is a handsome man; he looks 
Greek.””6 On January 24, 1824, Delacroix wrote in his diary: “Today I went back 
to work on my painting [...] Today I painted the head, chest, etc. of the dead 
woman in the foreground [...] everything is done, with the exception of the 
hair and hand.”77 

In addition to this source, Delacroix’s decision to focus on this painful 
scene may have been influenced by Pliny’s account, with which Delacroix — an 
avid reader — was certainly familiar, describing a lost painting by Aristides of 


75 André Joubin, “Delacroix au salon de 1824,” Bulletin de la Société de l’histoire de l'art fran- 
çais (1937): 150-152; Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène Delacroix, 87. 

76 Delacroix, Journal de Eugène Delacroix, p. 43. 

77 Michel, Les Massacres de Scio, 7; Delacroix, Journal de Eugène Delacroix, 46. 
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Thebes, portraying a city which had fallen into enemy hands. Pliny describes a 
baby crawling toward the breasts of its dying mother, who fears to nurse it, lest 
the child ingest blood instead of milk.’8 In Delacroix’s painting, however, no 
one pays heed to the infant, who must now face its fate on its own. 

Beyond these textual sources, Delacroix was also influenced by visual repre- 
sentations of dead mothers in scenes of the plague in the French art that had 
preceded him, most of which focused on the pestilence that claimed many vic- 
tims throughout the course of French and European history (see, for example, 
figs. 23-24, 26). As in those works, Delacroix emphasized the dead mother’s 
sickly skin tone without depicting the injury that caused her death, and even 
added a toddler at her side, trying to suckle at her breast, as in Géricault’s 
painting. Furthermore, Lee Johnson claims that a month after the slaughter, 
the plague broke out in Scio, and Delacroix may well have known about it.”9 
Already in Delacroix’s lifetime, various critics, writers, and artists, among them 
Alexandre Dumas, addressed the visual resemblance between Delacroix’s 
painting and depictions of epidemics; as Dumas said to the artist as he stood 
before the painting: “I did not know that there had been a plague in Scio.’®° 

A well-known painting addressing the subject of death as a result of an 
epidemic is Nicolas Poussin’s The Plague at Ashdod from 1630-31. Held by 
the Louvre, the painting portrays a dead mother sprawled on the ground in 
a pulled-down dress that reveals her erect breasts.8! On her left is a dead in- 
fant, while the baby on her right hovers above her exposed bosom as it looks 
up, mouth agape, at the man standing over her corpse. This man, the father 
perhaps, covers his face with his right hand while his left hand touches the 
orphaned child’s head to prevent it from approaching its dead mother and her 
milk, which may be infected with the pestilence.8? Delacroix, too, painted the 
dead mother sprawled on the ground with her baby, next to an old, melanchol- 
ic woman, evoking the morbid woman on the right of Poussin’s painting; yet, 
unlike Poussin, he painted the dead mother with striking realism, completely 
devoid of Classicist idealization. Not beautified in any way, the mother’s head 


78 The description is cited in: J. J. Pollitt, The Art of Greece, 1400-31 B.C.: Sources and 
Documents (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), 174. 

79 Johnson, The Paintings of Eugène Delacroix, 87. 

80 Cited in: Michel, Les Massacres de Scio, 15. See also: Blanc, “Eugène Delacroix,’ 10-12. 

81 See: Nicolas Poussin, The Plague at Ashdod, 1630-1631, oil on canvas, 148 x 198 cm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre. 

82 The veiling of the man’s face attests to the artist’s familiarity with the symptoms of the dis- 
ease, as it prevents his infection from the cadavers dispersed around him (Sheila Barker, 
“Poussin, Plague and Early Modern Medicine’, Art Bulletin 86, no. 4 [December 2004]: 
664). 
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rests on the central woman’s thigh at an odd angle, her mouth agape and her 
eyes closed, as her child pinches her breast, reaffirming her death, since the 
pain caused by the pronounced clutch elicits no reaction on her part. The 
appearance of the emaciated infant, crawling animal-like on her corpse, dif- 
fers significantly from the plump baby who arouses the viewer’s empathy in 
Poussin’s work; staring at the father with a puzzled look, the child exposes its 
bottom teeth that seem to have only just grown in. 

It is apparently this realistic approach that stood at the base of the exten- 
sive criticism that accompanied Delacroix’s painting, despite the fact that it 
won the second prize when exhibited at the Salon and was purchased by the 
State. One of the most prominent critiques of The Massacre at Chios was com- 
posed by the art critic Étienne-Jean Delécluze, who had been one of David's 
students. He asserted that the painting demonstrates a deliberate attempt to 
emphasize the hideous, both in terms of style and content. In his own words: 
“It is impossible that a man like Mr. Delacroix, who studied art in a country 
that boasts such museums of antiquities and paintings as we possess, would be 
unconscious of the level of ugliness he inserted into the work.”83 Even Baron 
Antoine-Jean Gros, who was particularly known for his dramatic depictions of 
death and even praised Delacroix’s Barque of Dante, spoke out harshly against 
The Massacre at Chios, claiming that “this is the slaughter of painting."84 In con- 
trast, Girodet praised several components of the painting, including the dead 
woman who cannot embrace her child, writing that “this touches the heart, 
and is well expressed.” Nonetheless, he criticized the style of the painting: 
“though when I get close, I no longer discern the drawing of the eye; I can bare- 
ly make out the eyelids. Why do you not complete such an expressive eye?”®> 
Harrison argues that the elderly critics from David’s school, who evaluated the 
work according to the values of academic Classicism, considered the work to 
be a cult of wretchedness and ugliness. In contradistinction, however, younger 
critics, such as Auguste Jal and Adolphe Thiers, found beauty and evidence of 
the artist’s imagination in the outlook expressed by the painting.®® Yet, while 
examining Delacroix’s painting, it appears that a major thrust of the criticism 
was directed against the dramatic realism and lack of compassion with which 
the artist portrayed the inherently anti-classical subject matter. Indeed, unlike 
the mother painted by Poussin or Danloux’s ideal woman (fig. 19), the dead 


83 Cited in: Barthélemy Jobert, Delacroix (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998), 77. 
The critic Charles Paul Landon, who also received an academic education, affirmed that 
The Massacre at Scio turned ugliness into a method (Michel, Les Massacres de Scio, 16). 

84 Blanc, “Eugène Delacroix,” 15. 

85 Michel, Les Massacres de Scio, 16. 

86 Colin Harrison, “Ferdinand Eugène Dlacroix,” in Turner, The Dictionary of Art 8, 646-647. 
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mother in Delacroix’s work metamorphoses from woman into a corpse — a 
menacing remnant of the body — which gives visual expression to the concept 
of the abject,®” acutely reminding the viewers of their own transience on earth, 
while undermining the boundaries of social order. 

This criticism, however, may also have stemmed from the apathy of the old 
woman seated next to the dead mother, who extends no help to her hungry 
baby. This aspect manifests itself in comparison with Schnetz’s painting, 
executed two years before (fig. 27), in which the mother also leans against an 
old woman. Like Schnetz, Delacroix, too, positioned a young woman, an elderly 
woman, and an infant in the foreground, though the supporting grandmother, 
who embraces her grandson and attempts to save his life in Schnetz’s 
work, has been replaced by Delacroix with an inactive old lady. In place of 
closeness, intimacy, mutual help, and familiarity, his work conveys a sense of 
apathy and alienation. It, therefore, appears that Delacroix’s eschewing of all 
sources of salvation — whether human or miraculous — is the component that 
distinguishes his work from the religious paintings discussed above, in terms of 
both visual expression and content. Delacroix’s paintings are thus reminiscent 
of Géricault’s artworks, which also narrate a story whose bitter ending is 
foreknown. In Delacroix’s painting, even the baby who seeks to reverse its fate 
by finding a source of nourishment for himself with its very last strength does 
not arouse hope, but rather grief and pity, as its deeds are utterly futile. It has 
been abandoned by his people’s indifference; like its own end, so, too, is the 
end of the other Greeks who have been taken captive foreordained; the baby’s 
death symbolizes the demise of the next generation, thus representing the 
termination of hope. 

Delacroix’s decision to substitute the living mother from his preliminary 
sketches with a dead mother may be seen as a broad political critique shared 
with Géricault, who was also a Republican and expressed his criticism of the 
Bourbon monarchy in The Raft of the Medusa. Rosenblum notes that in 1826, 
Delacroix was one of several French artists who held an exhibition in order to 
collect funds for the Greek victims.8* One of the works confronting the sub- 
ject was The Souliot Women by the academic artist Ary Scheffer, a friend of 
Delacroix’s, which was exhibited at the Salon in 1827; it portrayed women from 
the Greek town of Souli, who decided to commit suicide together by jump- 
ing off a cliff, after the Turkish Pasha vanquished their husbands.8° The battle 


87 Kristeva, Powers of Horror, 2-9. 

88 Rosenblum, “Painting during the Bourbon Restoration,” 238. 

89 See: Ary Scheffer, Les Femmes souliotes, 1827 (Salon of 1827), oil on canvas, 261.5 x 359.5 
cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. Delacroix had studied with Scheffer at Guérin’s studio (Blanc, 
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between the Greeks and the Turks is depicted in the background on the far left, 
while the abyss at the feet of the women about to jump to their death is ren- 
dered on the right. On the left side of the canvas is a mother lying on top of her 
tiny infant, whom she embraces as she cries in despair, in a pose reminiscent 
of the dead mother in de Pujol’s painting (fig. 26). 

Like the Republican Delacroix and Géricault, Scheffer, too, depicted a 
distant catastrophe without hope of salvation, expressing his political critique 
by means of the “bad death” that undermines the world’s order. Yet, unlike 
them, the focus on the helpless mothers and children enabled the artist to 
represent their vulnerability and inability to defend themselves, posing a real 
danger to the future of society. These wretched mothers, who are compelled to 
give up their lives and thus determine their children’s fate, immediately arouse 
the viewers’ compassion, encouraging them to reach out to the needy, as does 
the dramatic portrayal and emotional reaction of the mothers facing their 
death. In contrast to Scheffer, Delacroix abstained from sympathy-inducing 
depictions of self-sacrifice, maintaining a portrayal of an acceptance of one’s 
verdict. The Greeks’ passivity in The Massacre at Chios was not meant as a 
criticism of the Greeks themselves for not fighting back, but rather offered a 
realistic psychological portrait of the events, which, in his eyes, represented 
the subversion of the social order under Bourbon rule, sowing destruction 
and despair. The absence of mutual aid in his painting emphasized this issue 
and contributed to the criticism of the work’s ugliness discussed above. In this 
period, the death of the mother was still a sensitive subject for the experienced 
Frenchmen, and though they spoke of ugliness, they were in effect repelled by 
the lack of hope evoked by the painting. 

On October 8, 1822, at the time when Delacroix first started taking an inter- 
est in the Greeks’ plight, he wrote in his journal: 


When I painted a beautiful painting, I gave it no thought. Or so they say. 
How foolish of them! They deprive the painting of all its merits. The writ- 
er says almost everything in order to make himself clear. A painting cre- 
ates a mysterious bridge of sorts between the souls of the figures and the 
viewer's soul. He sees figure, external nature; but deep down he thinks 
the real thought common to all human beings.?° 


“Eugène Delacroix,” 7), and Scheffer is mentioned a number of times in Delacroix’s diary 
(Delacroix, Journal of Eugène Delacroix, 55, 70, 78-79, 99). 
go Delacroix, Journal de Eugène Delacroix, 17. 
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This thought seems to reflect mankind’s constant preoccupation with mat- 
ters of life and death, which were so pertinent at that time in France. However, 
I believe that the decision to depict the death of the mother in faraway Greece 
established an emotional and geographical distance from the depicted death, 
illustrating the artists’ way of coping with the sense of despair aroused in them 
by the political fluctuations of their time. There is no doubt that the attrac- 
tion to representations of the Greek War of Independence, as demonstrated 
by the works of Géricault, Delacroix, and Scheffer, stemmed from good will. 
Nevertheless, studies argue that a society that has experienced an arduous war 
is likely to feel helpless when confronted with other hostilities, which give rise 
once again to recollections of their own losses, but also to an intensified sense 
of belonging.®! It may, therefore, be presumed that the growing French interest 
in the suffering of the other and the mobilization on its behalf originated, to 
a large extent, from their deep identification with the fate of the Greeks bat- 
tling for their independence, which conjured up collective memories of their 
own earlier wars with similar aims. Likewise, it seems to me that these depic- 
tions of war largely reflect an “emotional Orientalism,’ which is also apparent 
in Delacroix’s painting. Transposing the source of pain from the artists’ own 
world to physically and emotionally remote realms facilitated their personal 
and collective coping with the horrors of the Revolution, and created a sense 
of action through a shared destiny with the other, rather than a feeling of help- 
lessness, anxiety, and despair. 


4 From the Exotic to the Contemporary: Dying from Hunger 
in France 


The image of the dead mother continued to appear in French art of the 1840s. 
However, unlike the latent political critique and the geographical and themat- 
ic displacement that characterized the representations of the mother’s death 
in the paintings of Delacroix, Géricault, and Scheffer, the artists now depicted 
a French mother who had died of hunger, as a direct expression of their social 
and political critique in an age of growing class polarization, which led to the 
Revolution of 1848. In Nicolas Toussaint Charlet’s lithograph from 1840, Every 
Man at Homel... Every Man for Himself! (fig. 34), an enraged working-class man 
holds his dead wife in his arms. She is portrayed in a pose similar to that of the 


91 See, for example, Tamir Gilam, “Adjustment through Time of Bereaved Parents in 
Israel,’ in Ruth Malkinson, Simon Shimshon Rubin and Eliezer Witztum (eds.), Loss and 
Bereavement in Jewish Society in Israel (Jerusalem: Ministry of Defense, 1993), 225. 
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1840. 


CHACUN CHEZ SOI!... CHACON POUR SOI... 
Cn ne det plat Es venait hom? AA du mére? 
Ce dus Fins affaire! Ati larges} 


Lc.=53 


FIGURE 34 Nicolas Toussaint Charlet, Every Man at Home! … Every Man for Himself! (Chacun 
chez soi! … Chacun pour soi!), 1840, lithograph. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale. 


mother in Danloux’s painting (fig. 19), with a baby lying in her lap. Behind him, 
a young man holds a bowl of soup that was intended to nourish the woman 
who died of hunger — a useless, secular substitute for the spiritual salvation 
represented by Schnetz (fig. 27). To the right stand two bourgeois men talking 
amongst themselves, oblivious to the drama occurring in the foreground, while 
a smug man strides on the left, ignoring the incident at the front. Another 
bourgeois man appears on the left, clutching a sack of money as he enters the 
bank, bearing the ludicrous sign Philanthropic Bank (banque philantropique), 
while ignoring the child on the right, begging on his knees. The scene takes 
place in front of the Parisian Bourse (Stock Exchange) building located on the 
right, emphasizing the avarice of bourgeois society and its disregard for the 
poverty of the working class.°2 


92 Weisberg and Chu, The Popularization of Images, 87-88. 
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During his rule, King Louis-Philippe established savings banks, encourag- 
ing the bourgeois to deposit their money in them.% The nobility, comprised 
of several hundred families, continued to occupy the palatial town houses in 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain and to hold a prominent place in society, but it 
played a much smaller role in the governance and business of the city. The 
nobility’s place at the top of the social order was taken by the bankers, finan- 
ciers, and industrialists. The novelist Stendhal wrote: “The bankers are at the 
heart of the State. The bourgeoisie has taken the place of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, and the bankers are the nobility of the bourgeoisie.’ In his painting, 
the Republican Charlet appears to criticize the side-effects of this new policy, 
which intensified the egoism of the affluent citizens, who preferred to accrue 
their money in banks, rather than helping the needy who filled the city. In a 
letter from 1840, the artist overtly expressed his political critique, claiming 
that, under the July Monarchy, miserliness had become an accepted practice.°5 
The lithograph’s title clearly expresses this view, as it points to the bourgeois’ 
self-absorption in their own lives, while completely ignoring the impoverished 
people in their vicinity. The image of the dead mother accentuates the drama of 
class polarization, which is also apparent in her husband’s gloomy, accusatory 
gaze, fixated on the bourgeois man on the left. The contrast between the dead 
mother, whose limp arm is still wrapped around her baby, and the corpulent 
bourgeois man, adoringly clutching his money, reinforces Charlet’s political cri- 
tique and clearly attests to the failure of the Revolution of 1830. In contrast to the 
methods of suppression utilized in representations of the dead mother in the 
first decades of the century, this work depicts the social cause for the mother’s 
death, undisguised and without hope. It is thus distinguished from Guichard’s 
painting from 1843 (fig. 28), which contemporaneously also depicted the dead 
mother and her baby. Yet, instead of the miserly bourgeois in Charlet’s work, 
Guichard emphasized spiritual salvation, as customary in religious art, through 
the figure of the Parisian bishop at the center of the canvas, who sold all of his 
own possessions as well as the church’s in order to help the destitute. 

Similar criticism is evident in Jules Adolphe Aimé Louis Breton’s Hunger 
from 1850 (fig. 35), which was destroyed during the Second World War and is 
known today only from photographs. It depicts an adult man with a downcast 
face entering a dismal house. Three children stand at the entrance, approaching 


93 André Jardin and André-Jean Tudesq, Restoration and Reaction: 1815-1848, trans. Elborg 
Forster (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 131. 
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FIGURE 35 Jules Adolphe Aimé Louis Breton, The Hunger (La Faim), 1850 
(Salon 1850-1851), oil on canvas. Destroyed, formerly Musée 
des Beaux Arts, Arras. 


their father with an anguished expression. Next to them, on the right, a kneel- 
ing young woman indicates, with dramatic gestures, that which has befallen 
in his absence: a young mother lies lifeless on the ground, while a naked baby 
clambers onto her chest, attempting to feed on her bare breast. The poignant 
realism with which the mother is depicted exemplifies the “bad death,” de- 
void of consolation. She is thus reminiscent of the dead mother in Delacroix’s 
painting (fig. 32), who is also portrayed with no idealization whatsoever as she 
lies on the ground with drooping, depleted breasts. Yet, the source most akin 
to Breton’s work is St. Macarius of Ghent Tending to the Plaque Victims by Jacob 
Van Oost from 1673 (fig. 36), in the collection of the Louvre. Breton appropri- 
ated many of its compositional features: the dead mother appears in an identi- 
cal pose, her left breast bare and her head tilted to the right; the figure of the 
lamenting man in the earlier work has been replaced with the girl weeping on 
the right; and the pious woman on the left observing the saint with her hands 
clasped together has been turned into the young girl crying out bitterly to her 
father. The saint at the center of Van Oost’s canvas has been replaced by Breton 
with a downcast elderly man, who returns empty-handed to his humble abode. 
The substitution of the saint with the wretched father of the family illustrates 
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FIGURE 36 Jacob Van Oost the Younger, Saint Macaire of Ghent Tending the Plague Stricken, 
1673, oil on canvas, 350 x 257 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre. © RMN-Grand Palais / 
Adrien Didierjean. 


the profound chasm between religious art, which focused on salvation, and 
Breton’s work, which specifically underlined its absence. 

As in Schnetz’s and Guichard’s commissioned paintings (figs. 27-28) and 
in Charlet’s critical work (fig. 34), Breton, too, depicted death from starvation. 
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Though a cholera epidemic broke out in Paris in 1849, just one year before he 
executed this painting, resulting in the deaths of many impoverished people,°® 
Breton specifically wished to emphasize death from starvation, as suggested 
by the title of the painting. Indeed, after several years of economic and so- 
cial ease, 1846-47 were difficult years that saw a steep rise in the cost of food, 
which yielded increasing penury in the periphery. Many agricultural crops 
failed and the reduction in the quantity of grains and potatoes was the cause 
of famine among countless peasants, who depended mainly on bread for their 
subsistence.9” 

The preoccupation with poverty and suffering characterized Realist art of 
the mid-nineteenth century, which featured the common person’s tragedies in 
an attempt to raise public awareness of current political and social problems. 
This trend was illustrated by the Salon of 1850-51, which mainly exhibited 
paintings bearing political messages.9* Thus, The Hunger obliquely blamed the 
mother’s death on Louis-Philippe’s monarchy and economic policy, reflecting 
the artist’s Republican leanings, which were expressed at length in the letters 
he wrote to his family from Paris in 1848—49.99 

Gabriel Weisberg argues that the painting associated Breton with the Realists 
and garnered success, even though it was opposed to the spirit of the establish- 
ment during the Second Empire, which preferred aesthetic paintings that em- 
bellished reality, rather than presenting it in all its wretchedness.100 Moreover, 
although the painting was accepted by the Salon, it was hung, according to 
one of the artist’s letters, high up on the wall, partially hidden from view, and 
was harshly criticized. Etienne-Jean Delécluze wondered who would want 
to purchase such an ugly painting, and where would the buyer hang it? He 
claimed that a wealthy patron of the arts would not want to see a depiction 
of death and misery in his living room, and that “the idea of presenting such a 
painting as Hunger without reference to charity or religion would prohibit its 
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(Cleveland: Cleveland Museum of Art, 1980), 10-13. 

99 Weisberg, “Jules Breton in Context,” in Hollister Sturges, Jules Breton and the French Rural 
Tradition, exh. cat. (Omaha: Joslyn Art Museum, 1982), 37-40. For a citation of his letters 
on the subject, see: Anette Bourrut Lacouture, Jules Breton, La chanson des blé, exh. cat. 
(Abbaye Saint-Vaast: Musée de beaux-arts d'Arras, 2002), 59-64. 
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placement in a church.”!°? This criticism testifies to the fundamental and inten- 
tional difference between Breton’s painting and religious art, which infused depic- 
tions of the starving mother with hope through allusions to the salvation at the 
core of the Christian faith, as done by Guichard several years earlier (fig. 28). 
Unlike him, in this work Breton depicted the “bad death” devoid of hope, with- 
out the geographical distancing employed by Géricault and Delacroix, or the 
thematic distance supplied by a biblical or historical narrative, as utilized by 
Danloux and the ecclesiastical painters. Indeed, like Charlet, Breton focused 
on the poor of his own city, painting death with poignant realism devoid of 
all religious, literary, poetic, or aesthetic magnificence. In their works, despair 
takes the place of hope: no one has the ability to prevent death or its banality. 

A survey of the development of the theme of maternal death in French 
art demonstrates that, in the nineteenth century, the mother’s death was the 
worst death of all, as her inability to nurse her famished child necessarily led to 
its own death. In an era preceding the discoveries of Louis Pasteur, the absolute 
reliance on breast-feeding placed the mother at center stage, and depictions of 
her death expressed, more than anything, anxieties regarding the destruction 
of humanity, as it was known then. Such anxieties arose, to a large extent, 
as a consequence of the disruptions to the world order following the French 
Revolution and the years of Terror, the numerous wars and great political 
turmoil, which resulted in the death of hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen 
and the major political fluctuations in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
These difficult occurrences went from being a matter of personal and familial 
coping with death — apparent in several of the paintings discussed above — to 
a collective social issue. 

In her book on Realism, Linda Nochlin deals with the development of de- 
pictions of death in the first half of the nineteenth century, and the transfor- 
mations they underwent. According to her, the transition from the depiction 
of a beautiful, idealized death to the depiction of a realistic death reflects 
the banalization of death and its transformation into a mundane element 
of daily life. She argues that, unlike depictions of death in the art of the past 
that captured its purity and transcendence — as in Poussin’s works from the 
seventeenth century — the Realist artists rendered it as a terminal and mun- 
dane physical condition that has no value, clearly represented within the con- 
text of time, location, and social status. Nochlin attributes this evolution to 
the period’s secularization,!°> though it can also be explained in an entirely 


102 Ibid. 69. 
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in a book on French sculpture, which describes a process of stylistic transition in the 
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different manner. Though the discussion of the dead mother attests to a simi- 
lar process — from an idealized to a seemingly mundane death (see fig. 19 in 
contrast to figs. 34-35) — I believe that it does not merely demonstrate secular- 
ization, but rather a collective and personal confrontation with death during 
that period in France. It seems that, what Nochlin describes as “banalization,” 
is in fact an integral part of the process of coping with the trauma of death and 
coming to terms with it. 

Research has shown that perpetual existence in the shadow of war fosters a 
general atmosphere of uncertainty, which is unrelated to the effects of a single 
traumatic experience,!°4 and in fact reflects a “cultural trauma.” As defined by 
Jeffrey C. Alexander, a cultural trauma occurs when the members of a collective 
sense that they have been exposed to a horrible incident that has left an indelible 
mark on a group’s consciousness; such an event affects their collective memory 
for perpetuity and fundamentally transforms their future identity105 Many 
studies have shown that the process of coping with trauma and mourning 
consists of several stages, which are demonstrated in both personal reactions 
and in cases of socio-national traumas.!°® The initial stage is characterized by 
shock, accompanied by the repression and denial of the factuality of death. 
This is followed, at the very beginning of the process of internalization of the 
loss, by the idealization of the deceased and of the circumstances surrounding 
his or her death. The next stage arouses feelings of protest and anger, alongside 
a sense of despair and guilt. It is at this stage that snippets of the event repeat- 
edly rise to the consciousness, and are unwillingly experienced anew in order 
to process the traumatic event. The process culminates with an acceptance of 
the death and a reorganization of one’s life without the deceased — a resump- 
tion of life in which they have no part.107 

An examination of the depictions of maternal death according to this model 
reveals that, alongside artworks that are compatible with it, many others differ 
to a great degree. First, the model does not distinguish between the attitudes 


first half of the century, from an ideal and serene death to a tragic and agonized death 
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of religious and secular people toward death. Indeed, the religious paintings 
portraying the dead mother absolutely deviate from this model: they consis- 
tently focus on the hope for salvation, representing the first stage of grief. In 
contrast, the secular works that depict the subject do reflect, to a large extent, 
the pattern of coping described above. Despite the personal aspects that col- 
ored the depictions of the mother’s death in the majority of secular works, one 
may detect an ultimate pattern that touches upon the disparity between the 
“good death” and the “bad death,’ as well as the different stages of reconcilia- 
tion mentioned above. From this perspective, the change that occurred in the 
depictions of death in the first half of the nineteenth century may be seen 
as a reflection of the collective way of coping with death and loss; we may, 
therefore, also employ the proposed model in order to explain the changes in 
the attitude toward the mother’s death in French art of the period. The art- 
works that depicted the subject may be perceived as part of the mechanism 
of the representation of trauma, emphasizing the nature of the event through 
the targeting of a vulnerable population — mothers and their children — in a 
manner that causes the spectators to identify with the events and to sense the 
threat to their own lives. 

The depiction of the flood in the painting of the Republican Regnault, pro- 
duced at the beginning of the French Revolution (fig. 20), reflects the first stage 
of social coping with death: that of denial and the attempt to focus on the sal- 
vation of the mother from the fate that threatens her life. Danloux’s painting 
(fig. 19) represents the second stage of coping with the trauma: the idealization 
of the deceased and the anger that follows the initial denial. In contrast to 
Regnault and the Republican Girodet, who rendered the same subject matter 
after him (figs. 20-21), Danloux does not deny death, but idealizes it as a mani- 
festation of his initial processing of the trauma. Psychological studies demon- 
strate that the idealization of the deceased stems from, among other reasons, 
the need to isolate and distance him or her from society by transforming them 
into an ideal.18 I believe that the Pieta-like pose characteristic of Danloux’s 
dead woman reflects a similar concept, as the affinity between her and the 
dead Christ removes her from the immediate, human dimension of death, 
even hinting at her resurrection and salvation. Though the portrayal of his own 
wife’s imagined death represented for Danloux the dissolution of his personal 
hopes, and clearly reflected his fear of the subversion of social order resulting 
from the death of the mother — the symbol of nourishment and protection of 
the lives of the state’s future citizens — the dead mother in his work represents 
the ambivalent death, which simultaneously encompasses elements of both 
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the “good” and the “bad” death; indeed, the Pieta-like pose, the stable composi- 
tion, and the obvious idealization of the figure of the woman deprive the paint- 
ing of the terminal dimension of death, granting it possible significations of the 
“good death,’ which comprises the promise of personal and universal redemption 
(even if Danloux himself did not intend these meanings while painting it). 

In the following years as well, when the image of the dead mother reap- 
peared in secular art as an expression of personal and collective anxieties, 
the artists continued to displace the illustrated threat in various ways, as did 
Regnault, Girodet, and Danloux in their reliance on biblical stories. The re- 
pression of death was now manifested in other ways as well, such as histori- 
cal-chronological distancing (as demonstrated by the works of Monsiau, de 
Pujol, Schnetz, and Guichard) or geographical displacement (as in Delacroix’s 
Massacre at Chios, set in Greece). In religious art, the repression was expressed 
through the appropriation of the biblical narrative (as done by Bonnegrace), as 
well as by recurring depictions of salvation and the restructuralization of the 
social order, which do not appear in secular art and certainly stem from the 
distinct purpose of these paintings and the different contexts in which they 
were exhibited. Only as of the 1840s did the secular artists depict the moth- 
er’s death in a contemporary setting without displacing it, as did Charlet and 
Breton in their portrayals of the hopeless and contemptible “bad death,” with- 
out repression, idealization, or any positive indication to moderate the subver- 
sion of social order brought about by such a death. Depictions such as these 
contributed to the personal and collective processing of death, thus enabling 
the final phase of the establishment of a new life, embodied in the depiction of 
maternal breast-feeding, which reemerged in French art in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, as I shall demonstrate in the final chapters. 

Alongside this psycho-historical interpretation, there is no doubt that the 
political changes that took place in France in the first half of the nineteenth 
century also provide an explanation for the transformations witnessed in 
the depiction of death in secular art, which ranged from an ideal to a realis- 
tic death, devoid of glorification. As I have shown, scholars point to the fact 
that, during the Bourbon Restoration, there was great interest in morbid, eerie 
subject matters, suffused with terror and pathos. Rosenblum explains that 
in Napoléon’s time as well, human suffering was depicted in art, though the 
works produced under his rule portrayed the heroic leader, whose noble cause 
justified the harsh consequences represented in them. In contrast, after the fall 
of Napoléon, these myths were revealed to be deceptions, and the meaning- 
less suffering alone remained in all its frightfulness, with no comfort in sight.!09 
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This political explanation is compatible with the changes witnessed in the 
depiction of death in the secular art of the period; it is strengthened by the 
discourse on trauma, which imbues it with an additional layer, as it transcends 
the political and personal nuances between the artists who dealt with the sub- 
ject. Moreover, the model of coping with trauma serves as further evidence 
of the power and significance of art as an expression of its time, alongside its 
ability to serve as a therapeutic instrument, which helps viewers cope with the 
perpetual presence of death. This model also illuminates the reemergence of 
the depiction of maternal breast-feeding in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, reflecting the culmination of the process of coping with trauma. 
Following the depiction of maternal death, which contributed to the personal 
and collective processing of death, the artists resumed painting the very act 
of nursing; the nourishing breast replaced the dead breast, proclaiming the 
beginning of a new life. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Breast-Feeding as Benevolence: Representations 
of Charity 


The outcome of Charity is more valuable than its existence is admirable 
[...] Rather than a virtue, Charity is the negation of vice [...]. Charity is 
a rigid, nonnegotiable commitment [...]. ‘Feed those who are starving’, 
argued Saint Gerome; ‘if you do not nourish him, you kill him’” 


JEANNE LEROY-ALLAIS, Les droits de l'enfant, 1900! 


In the book The Rights of Children, cited above, Jeanne Leroy-Allais perceives 
maternal breast-feeding as the ultimate manifestation of human charity, due 
to its ability to save lives. Indeed, in addition to depictions of maternal breast- 
feeding among bourgeois women, as opposed to its absence, another image 
arose over the course of the century, which replaced maternal breast-feeding: 
the allegory of Charity. This image, almost completely absent from French art 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, reappeared during the Restoration, 
gradually gained prominence during Louis-Philippe’s reign, and was prevalent 
during the Second Empire and the Third Republic, until it disappeared at the 
end of the century. The reemergence of this Christian subject matter and its 
changing modes of representation reflect political and social changes, and its 
growing presence in the second half of the century reflects the final stage of 
the response to trauma described in the previous chapter, representing hope 
and the restructuring of life. 

According to Christian tradition, Charity (Caritas) is one of the three theo- 
logical Christian virtues, alongside Hope (Spes) and Faith (Fides). All three are 
mentioned in the First Epistle to the Corinthians: “And now these three remain: 
faith, hope and love. But the greatest of these is love [Agapé in Greek, Caritas in 
Latin]” (13:13). The conception of Caritas as love is derived from Jesus’ answer 
to the Pharisees, who inquire of him with regard to the most important com- 
mandment. He responds: “‘Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with 


1 Leroy-Allais, Les droits de l'enfant, 1-3. 
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all your soul and with all your mind. This is the first and greatest command- 
ment. And the second is like it: ‘Love your neighbor as yourself’ All the Law 
and the Prophets hang on these two commandments” (Matthew 22:34-40). 
Basing themselves on these words, the Church Fathers asserted that Caritas 
signifies the convergence of “love of God” (Amor Dei) and “love of another” 
(Amor Proximi), and that one is insignificant without the other.” 
Demonstrating this kind of love toward another is related to charity — 
offering help to the poor and the needy, who do not belong to the giver’s 
family — and reflects the believers’ personal and collective commitment to the 
welfare of all individuals in society. In the Middle Ages, a number of theolo- 
gians, such as Saint Augustine, emphasized the importance of charity, arguing 
that without the possibility of helping the poor, other believers would not be 
absolved of their sins. Love of another manifested itself, among other ways, in 
the establishment of hospitals and shelters for the needy, under the auspices of 
the Church, and was frequently rendered in art as the six works of charity de- 
scribed in the book of Matthew (25:33-37): giving food to the hungry and water 
to the thirsty, caring for the stranger, the naked, the sick, and the prisoner. In 
Medieval art, all of these actions were encapsulated by an allegorical female 
figure dressing a naked man.‘ At the end of the thirteenth century and at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, inspired by the writings of the so-called 
Pseudo-Bonaventura, the figure of the Caritas started being portrayed in Italian 
art as she carries a torch, a lit candle, or a burning heart, as a representation 
of the love of God. In the work situated at the Arena Chapel in Padua, Giotto 
di Bondone added a symbol of worldly charity to the image of the Caritas: she 
holds a fruit basket in her right hand, while bags of corn and coins intended for 
the needy lay at her feet. In the first half of the fourteenth century, a new por- 
trayal of the Caritas suckling one or two children arose in Italian art, inspired 
by the image of the Madonna nursing Jesus (Maria Lactans) This subject mat- 
ter appeared in the 1359 relief Charity by Andrea di Cione, known as Orcagna, 
as part of the altar dedicated to the Madonna at the Orsanmichele Church in 


2 “Charity,” Encyclopedia Britannica 5 (1993): 249-251; Jack Tresidder (ed.), Complete Dictionary 
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3 Saint Augustine, Faith, Hope and Charity, trans. Louis A. Arand (New York: Paulist Press, 
1947), 108-109. 

4 See: Jacques Houlet, Les Combats des vertus et des vices: Les psychomachies dans l'art (Paris: 
Nouvelles Editions latines, 1969), 53-54, 68, 73, fig. 38; Alain Tapié, “L’Allégorie, la charité,” in 
Alain Tapié and Caroline Joubert, LAllégorie dans la peinture, la représentation de la charité 
au XIII siècle, exh. cat. (Caen: Musée de Caen, 1986), 21-24. 
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Florence.’ Yet, in contrast to the figure of Maria, the nursing Caritas holds a 
burning heart in her left hand, representing the love of God at the foundation 
of the virtue of charity. 

This image gained prominence over the years, and though the Caritas’s 
twofold nature was already underlined in the Late Renaissance, artists gradu- 
ally increased the number of children surrounding her, portraying her as she 
nurses at least one of those children.® Indeed, in Cesare Ripa’s seminal book 
Iconologia, published in 1593 and reprinted in many editions since, which was 
translated into French in the mid-seventeenth century, the virtue of charity 
is depicted as a woman suckling a child at her right breast, while two other 
children stand at her side touching her. Her hair is evocative of flames, rep- 
resenting the divine aspect of this virtue, and Ripa explains that she repre- 
sents the double-facetedness of Charity, embodied, among other ways, by 
her red dress; symbolizing blood, it thus suggests the ultimate form of giving 
from one’s own body.’ At the start of the modern era, too, the portrayal of the 
allegorical figure of the Caritas through the depiction of breast-feeding was 
retained, as demonstrated by the majority of representations of the subject 
matter in nineteenth-century French art. The question must be posed: why 
was it specifically breast-feeding that was chosen to represent the virtue of 
charity (Caritas) and the love of another? What distinguishes this image from 
representations of charity prevalent in the Late Middle Ages, which clearly ex- 
pressed the worldly aspect of the Caritas? 

Undeniably, as a social system, charitable giving creates a social bond, a 
solidarity system, which is not only natural, but is one of the basic traits of 
socio-cultural networks.!° Yet, there are significant differences between charity 
giving and breast-feeding; as such, the portrayal of the breast-feeding Caritas 
supposedly limits the type of giving, as well as the identity of both giver and 
recipient. Unlike aid in the form of monetary gifts, food, or clothing, breast-feed- 
ing can only be performed by mothers and is, by nature, offered to newborns." 
Moreover, breast-feeding provides food that is unexchangeable, while money 
allows the recipients to decide for themselves what use to make of the char- 
ity they have received, thus endowing them with independence and ensuring 


7 See: Orcagna, Charity, 1359, marble, detail of altar, Orsanmichele, Florence. 
8 OReilly, Studies in the Iconography of the Virtues and Vices, 16-18. 
9 See: Cesare Ripa, Carita, 161, from Cesare Ripa, Iconologia [1611] (London: Garland, 1976), 
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10 Karen Sykes, Arguing with Anthropology: An Introduction to Critical Theories of the Gift 
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this book, which focuses exclusively on the nursing of children. 
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that they do not remain dependent on the giver. Furthermore, the giving of 
monetary gifts or clothing may be more exalted than the giving of breast milk, 
which does not necessitate the mother to give anything up, as nursing relieves 
the woman of the milk caught in her breasts and is, therefore, also beneficial 
for her. Hence, breast-feeding does not constitute uncompensated, altruistic 
giving, as the act of suckling is in itself the reward. 

Though these distinctions should have, seemingly, yielded an alternate 
depiction of charity, the social and religious worldview of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, during which the representation of the Caritas as a nursing 
woman was consolidated, supposed that breast-feeding utilizes abilities that 
are not to be found in other kinds of giving. The choice of breast-feeding thus 
reflects the socio-Christian conception of motherhood as the highest form 
of love and of unbounded giving, with breast-feeding symbolizing the most 
important gift of all — the gift of life. Unlike the giving of money, mother’s milk, 
which automatically replenishes itself as a result of the act of suckling, turns 
nursing into an act of giving with infinite potential, giving life to its recipients 
without harming the nursing woman or anybody else. Accordingly, woman’s 
milk was perceived in Christian theology as the manifestation of divine loving- 
kindness, blending God's love for his creations and the love of another, creating an 
infinite cycle of giving and receiving, thus replicating the relationship between 
the believer and God. 

It is important to note that, throughout the ages, medical literature voiced 
its opposition to the nursing of more than one child at a time, arguing that it 
may affect the amount and quality of the milk; in 1715 a law prohibiting it was 
actually legislated in France? This amplified the magnitude of the charity de- 
picted in these artworks and transformed the nursing of multiple children into 
a super-natural act embodying boundless giving. Unlike the original model of 
the Virgin Mary suckling her beloved son, the multiplicity of children also indi- 
cates that the woman and the children suckling at her breasts are not actually 
related as, with the exception of a mother nursing twins, they cannot all be her 
biological children, thus also magnifying the value of the giving. 

Besides these characteristics, however, the very use of the maternal model 
in the portrayal of the Caritas suggests an unequivocal hierarchy between 
giver and recipient, which does not exist in other forms of giving. Despite 
the altruism alluded to by the depiction of nursing many children, the 
representation of breast-feeding as charity suggests that the reward for nursing 
is the acquisition of authority: the baby depends on its mother to provide all of 
its nourishment, which, in turn, creates a sense of dependency between them. 
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This image, therefore, represents a similar relationship of dependency between 
the believer and divine loving-kindness. It simultaneously reflects traditional 
concepts of womanliness, thus strengthening women’s social roles within the 
patriarchal society. This feminine model demonstrates that physical giving 
constitutes a woman's ultimate form of giving, implying that every woman is 
obliged to be a mother, and that it is only through maternity that a woman can 
contribute to society. 

Yet, simultaneously, the image of Caritas also reflected historical and politi- 
cal changes that occurred in France through the nineteenth-century. The choice 
to depict love as a woman nursing the children of strangers is directly linked to 
the decline in maternal breast-feeding in this period and the increased use of 
wet nurses. Like the mercenary nurse, the figure of the Caritas also constitutes 
a surrogate mother, who nurses children who are explicitly not her own. Yet, 
in contrast to the wet nurse, Charity nurses them without any apparent remu- 
neration, thus conflating the act of breast-feeding with the highest Christian 
virtue of love of another. Alongside the increased use of wet nurses, the sharp 
demographic decline continued to accelerate in France in the mid-nineteenth 
century and the importance of charity in its usual form was widely addressed 
in medical literature, emphasizing the essentiality of providing young children 
with loving care, as they are destined to become Frances future citizens.!3 At 
the same time, a reorganization of Christian charity — both private and institu- 
tional — took place. In 1836 the Catholic jurist and journalist Frédéric Ozanam 
founded the Société de Saint Vincent de Paul, a charitable organization that 
aimed to establish connections between Catholics from different social classes 
through mutual aid to the needy. Inspired by this movement, similar institu- 
tions were established throughout Europe, responding to the growing polar- 
ization between the members of the upper classes and the poor working class, 
brought about by industrialization. The growth of poverty demonstrated that 
the traditional Christian model of giving charity does not offer a suitable solu- 
tion to the needy, unless it is tied to notions of social justice. Hence, as of the 


13 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 121-129, 161-177. Chapman argues that the demographic 
decline was one of France’s most serious problems in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. According to him, in 1831 France had the largest population in Western Europe, 
but was surpassed by the German population in 1861. In 1871, following the loss of the ter- 
ritory of Alsace-Lorraine in the Franco-Prussian War, this trend intensified, as a million 
and a half French citizens acquired German citizenship. This trend continued through 
the last decades of the century, and in 1901 the population of France remained almost un- 
changed since 1861, while the populations of Germany and England nearly doubled (Guy 
Chapman, The Third Republic of France, The First Phase: 1871-1894 [London: Macmillan, 
1962], 75-78). 
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1840s, Ozanam and his peers encouraged the legislation of minimum wage and 
stressed the importance of providing the members of the lower classes with an 
education, in order to create a new social order enabling workers to support 
their families with dignity. 

From the beginning of the 1870s, the State took patronage over orphaned 
and abandoned children, and they were cared for in special establishments. 
This trend manifested itself in the last quarter of the century through the leg- 
islation of such laws as the Roussel Law, mentioned in Chapter 1, intended to 
protect the lives of those babies sent to wet nurses, as well as through the estab- 
lishment of the Drop of Milk clinics, serving infants and their mothers. Despite 
the humanitarian component at the basis of this aid, economists argued that 
national prosperity and security depended on healthy citizens; a welfare policy 
was therefore formed, focusing on the care of infants.!5 These legislations — at 
the foundation of the national character of the Caritas — directly contribut- 
ed to the building and strengthening of the French nation in terms of its re- 
sponse to crises and war, which dominated it as of the late eighteenth century. 
Moreover, the increase in the rate of maternal breast-feeding in the last quarter 
of the century also influenced the traditional model of the Caritas and led to 
its disappearance from the realm of art, making way for more naturalistic mod- 
els of maternity. 


1 “La Charité c’est moi!”: The Image of Charity from the French 
Revolution to the End of the Bourbon Restoration 


The allegory of the Caritas was rarely depicted from the end of the eighteenth 
century to the end of the 1820s. Yet, this image, in its secularized form, ap- 
pears on the fountain designed by David in 1793 for the festival of renewal 
(fig. 5). Though it is true that the figure of the goddess — from whose bare 
breasts water flows and who, in David’s own words, represents “our common 
mother, nature,” — was based on the Egyptian goddess Isis, who replaced the 
figure of Mary, the connection between the fountain and nursing is reminis- 
cent of fountains from the Renaissance featuring depictions of the Caritas, 
such as a relief by Jacopo della Quercia from 1414-19, adorning the Gaia foun- 
tain (Fonte Gaia) in Siena.!® Moreover, drinking the water emerging from her 


14 Cunningham, Children and Childhood in Western Society, 131, 155-163. 

15 Robertson, “Home as a Nest,” 427. 

16 See: Jacopo della Quercia, Charity, 1414-1419, marble, Fonte Gaia, Piazza del Campo, 
Siena. 
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breasts, which symbolically transforms all those who drink from the fountain 
into equal citizens of the new Republic, is reminiscent of the Catholic sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Hence, even though the artistic imagery produced during 
the Revolution expressed opposition to the prevalent Christian iconography, 
David's fountain may be perceived as a secularized republican treatment of the 
religious subject matter. 

The conception of the Republic as a nursing woman was explicitly depict- 
ed in the etching Marianne, the French Republic Offers Its Breasts to all French 
Citizens, created by Alexandre Clément in 1792, based on the work of Louis- 
Simon Boizot.!” This work depicts a bare-breasted allegorical France with 
prominent nipples; a carpenter’s implement hangs from her neck, dangling 
from a ribbon in the colors of the Republic (red, blue, and white). Her head 
is topped by the Phrygian cap and a rooster, respectively representing the val- 
ues of equality, liberty, and standing guard. These attributes indicate that the 
French Republic offers equal treatment to all French citizens, who were con- 
sidered to be identical, anonymous children, devoid of any external mark of 
status.!8 At the same time, the secularization of the virtue of charity was also 
apparent in the lithograph Allegory of Nature from circa 1794, which utilizes 
the visual scheme of the Caritas in order to depict nature as a woman suckling 
a black-skinned and a white-skinned child at her abundant breasts (fig. 37). 
The fruit, crop, and vines surrounding the figure testify to the connection be- 
tween the fertility of the earth and human fertility. Yet, this allegorical figure 
may also be read as a representation of the Republic itself, which gives expres- 
sion, by means of the double nursing, to its egalitarian treatment of all its citi- 
zens, as did Boizot and David. The dissimilarity between the children expands 
the image’s significance and attests to equality and fraternity among the races, 
alluding to the decision to abolish slavery, legislated in February 1794.19 

Alongside the appropriation of the model of the Caritas for the representa- 
tion of the Republic, this image also influenced portraits of mothers painted 
between circa 1790 and 1800 (see, for example, figs. 10-11). This subject mat- 
ter, however, completely disappeared during the First Empire, both in terms of 
portrayals of human mothers, which made way for representations of the dead 


17 See: Alexandre Clément after Louis-Simon Boizot, Marianne, The French Republic Offers 
Its Breasts to all French Citizens, 1792, etching, Paris, Musée Carnavalet. 
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FIGURE 37 Anonymous, Allegory of Nature (Allégorie de la nature), 
c.1794, color engraving. Paris, Musée Carnavalet. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Agence Bulloz. 


mother, as well as in all that concerns the representation of Napoléon’s reign, 
portrayed in the visual arts as an industrious marshal or leader committed to 
the citizens of France. The surrender of the model of the Caritas, which, during 
the First Republic, represented both the State and its female citizens, demands 
an explanation. 

When examining the history of breast-feeding in France, it appears that 
it was particularly encouraged around the time of the establishment of the 
Republic. As previously mentioned, during the French Revolution, breast- 
feeding was perceived as a significant part of social reform, and philosophers 
conflated individual nursing with the nation’s collective responsibility to feed 
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its citizens. Maternal breast-feeding was also encouraged during the Third 
Republic, among other ways through the legislation of the Roussel Law, which 
regulated wet-nursing and instituted supervision in order to reduce the rate 
of child mortality among those children thus nourished. Moreover, through- 
out the course of history, other republics also emphasized the importance of 
maternal breast-feeding and recommended that women nurse their own chil- 
dren. During the consolidation of the Roman Empire, physicians, intellectuals, 
and moralists advised their female compatriots to breast-feed their children 
themselves. They believed that maternal breast-feeding was the best feeding 
method, as it strengthens the emotional bond between mother and child, and 
were only willing to consider the use of a wet nurse if the mother wished to 
bear more children (i-e., more citizens).2° In the Dutch Republic of the sev- 
enteenth century, too, breast-feeding was considered to be a civic duty, and 
the nursing mother was perceived as an important contributor to the general 
welfare of her home and community. Yet, Wayne Franits argues that the por- 
trayals of nursing mothers prevalent in Holland at that time did not reflect 
reality, but were, rather, part of a cultural, medical, and political campaign en- 
couraging women to fulfill their role and educate their children so that they 
may grow up to be virtuous adults.21 

Why, then, did Napoléon not employ this model after his coronation as 
emperor? The answer may be found in the fundamental difference between 
an absolute monarchy and a democratic republic: the absolute monarchy re- 
volves entirely around a personality cult foregrounding the ruler. In contrast, 
the republic — an abstract entity bearing feminine grammatical attributes in the 
Romance languages — is a form of governance meant to care for all its citizens, 
regardless of status or lineage, and to provide equally for the needs of the en- 
tire population. According to this democratic system, all citizens are required 
to contribute to the state in accordance with their ability, and the glorification 
of maternal breast-feeding may have originated from the demand that women 
fulfill their obligation toward the state and its future citizens by nourishing 
them with their body. It is also for this reason that the republic was depicted, 
among others, as a nursing woman, or — in the case of the Roman Republic — as 
the known symbol of the nursing she-wolf. This image attests to the abilities of 
the mother, who, through her milk, bestows natural and egalitarian love upon 
all of her children, expecting nothing in return. 


20 Fildes, Breasts, Bottles and Babies, 27. 
21 Simon Schama, The Embarrassment of Riches: An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in the Golden 
Age (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988), 538-544. 
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The difference in the attitude toward the nursing woman between these 
two governmental systems is apparent in François Lemoyne’s work Louis XV 
Bestows Peace upon Europe from 1729,7? which ties maternal breast-feeding to 
the monarchy. At the center of the canvas the king is portrayed as he offers 
an olive branch, symbolizing peace, to the allegorical figure of Europe sitting 
on the left. Mercury, the messenger of the gods, flutters above him in the sky, 
and Minerva, the goddess of wisdom and the arts, sits at his side. At Minerva’s 
feet sits a bare-breasted woman representing the fruits of peace attained by 
Louis xv that year: she wears an olive-branch wreath on her head and nurses 
one of the two naked babies in her lap.?’ In contrast to Boizot’s feminine de- 
piction of the Republic, Lemoyne focuses on the personality cult of the ruler, 
portrayed in all his glory at the center of the canvas, while the bare-breasted 
mother serves as an allegory that does not symbolize charity, but rather the 
fertility and prosperity bestowed upon France by the King. 

A similar approach was undertaken during the Bourbon monarchy, which 
also eschewed the use of the model of the Caritas as a representation of the re- 
gime, while employing it to demonstrate the virtues of its rulers. This theme is 
manifested by the work France between the Legislating Kings and French Jurists 
Receiving the Constitution from Louis XVIII, commissioned by Charles x from 
the Academic artist Merry-Joseph Blondel. The work was meant to adorn the 
ceiling of the State Council hall at the Louvre Palace, where the King and his 
brother, Louis xv111, had moved their residence in August 1824, just one month 
before the brother’s death.24 Completed in 1827, the work depicts the allegori- 
cal figure of France donning a blue garment adorned with lilies, symbolizing 
the monarchy, extending her hand to the deceased Louis xv111, who presents 
her with the constitution he legislated in 1814. To his right sits the allegory of 
Justice; in back to the left sits the allegory of Moderation; and Minerva hovers 
over him, representing the allegory of Wisdom. Two other Bourbon kings sit in 
the foreground: the founder of the dynasty, Henry Iv, on the left, and Louis XVI 
on the right, with the allegory of the Law, holding the tablet of the constitu- 
tion, at his side.25 


22 See: François Lemoyne, Louis XV Bestows Peace upon Europe, 1729, 382 x 295 cm, Versaille, 
Musée National du Chateau de Versailles et de Trianon. 

23 Marcel Duncan, Histoire universelle 2 (Paris: Larousse, 1960), 85. 

24 See: Merry-Joseph Blondel, France between the Legislating Kings and French Jurists 
Receiving the Constitution from Louis XVIII, 1827, oil on canvas, 65 x 54 cm, ceiling of La 
deuxième salle du conseil d'État, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

25 Catalogue des peintures du Louvre 1: École Française (Paris: Editions de la Réunion des musées 
nationaux, 1972), 35; Catalogue sommaire illustré des peintures du musée du Louvre et du musée 
d'Orsay 3: École Française (Pari: Editions de la Réunion des musées nationaux, 1986) 65. 
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FIGURE 38 Merry-Joseph Blondel, France between the Legislating Kings and French Jurists 
Receiving the Constitution from Louis XVIII, detail: Charity (La France au milieu 
des rois législateurs et des jurisconsultes français, reçoit de Louis XVIII la Charte 
constitutionnelle: Charité), 1827, fresco. Paris, Musée du Louvre, the ceiling of 
La deuxième salle du conseil d'État. © RMN-Grand Palais / image RMN-GP. 


The painting, situated in the center of the ceiling, is surrounded by four addi- 
tional allegories, including Charity (fig. 38), with works symbolizing Abundance, 
The Ingenuity of the Law Presenting the Constitution to Hope and Faith, Piety, 
and Fidelity next to it. The figure of Charity is depicted in a traditional manner, 
accompanied by four children: the child on the right leans forward in order to 
suckle at her bare breast; a naked baby lies across her lap, extending a hand to 
the viewer; the girl on the left observes him, while holding on to the Caritas’s 
wide shawl, which shelters and protects her; another infant sits on the ground 
on the left, reaching his hand out to the woman in order to procure a loaf of 
bread from the large basket on the right. The distribution of bread is reminis- 
cent of the depiction of the aid offered by Saint Geneviève to the residents of 
Paris in Schnetz’s painting from 1822 (fig. 27), yet, now the food is provided by 
the allegory of the nursing Caritas. 

As in Lemoyne’s work, in Blondel’s painting, too, the allegories symbolize the 
virtues of the Bourbon dynasty, while the kings themselves are portrayed in the 
center. In contrast to Lemoyne, however, the nursing woman is not a symbol of 
fertility — represented elsewhere in the work Abundance in the figure of a bare- 
breasted woman holding a crop of grain and grapes — but is, rather, a symbol 
of charity. Moreover, she is accompanied by the allegorical figures of the two 
remaining theological virtues: Hope, depicted on a separate panel in prayer 
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position, and Faith, identified by the anchor she holds in her hands.26 These 
allegories attest to the Christian character of the virtue of charity in Blondel’s 
work, produced in a period when Catholicism was gaining strength in France, 
as also demonstrated by the paintings Piety and Fidelity, where the word “faith” 
(Fides) is engraved on the stone pillar between them in the last panel. 

The use of the allegory of Charity attests to the differing attitude between 
the Bourbon kings and Napoléon in all that concerns the consolidation of their 
public image. Though it is true that the allegory rarely appeared during the 
Restoration and was not depicted in other works, Louis xvii and Charles x 
sought to emphasize their capacity for giving to the nation through other works 
representing the kings from their dynasty giving charity. These works were in- 
tended to glorify the virtues of the Bourbon monarchy and the aid it offered 
its citizens in conjunction with the Church — depicted in the background — as 
a testimony to the collaboration between the government and the religious 
establishment.” Yet, despite the importance of the subject of charity during 
the Restoration, the Bourbon kings avoided using the model of the Caritas to 
represent their reign, preferring instead to depict traditional charity in order to 
accentuate their personal virtues. 


2 Between Secularization and Religiosity: The Image of Charity 
during the July Monarchy 


The use of the model of the Caritas to represent the virtues of the regime con- 
tinued during Louis-Philippe’s reign, as demonstrated by Eugène Delacroix’s 
painting Agriculture, commissioned in 1833 to decorate the ceiling of the 
king’s chamber at the Bourbon Palace in Paris, and completed in 1838 (fig. 39). 
This work depicts a bare-breasted woman surrounded by three naked chil- 
dren, while the fourth kneels against her chest and presses his head into her 
right breast. This work was accompanied by allegories of Justice, War, and 
Commerce. The allegory of Justice is situated above Louis-Philippe’s throne in 
order to illustrate the importance of this virtue; instead of the customary scales 
she wields a scepter, attesting to the profound connection between Justice 
and the monarchy. Beneath each of the allegories Delacroix painted a scene 


26 See: Merry-Joseph Blondel, France between the Legislating Kings and French Jurists 
Receiving the Constitution from Louis XVIII: Hope and Faith, 1827, fresco, ceiling of La 
deuxième salle du conseil d'État, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

27 Rosenblum, “Painting During the Bourbon Restoration,” 231, 588-589. See, for example, 
Louis Hersent, Louis XVI Distributing Alms to the Poor of Versailles during the Winter of 
1788, 1817, oil on canvas, 178 x 229 cm, Versailles, Musée National du Château de Versailles 
et de Trianon. 
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FIGURE 39 Eugène Delacroix, Agriculture, 1833-1838, oil on canvas, 140 x 380 cm. Paris, 
Palais Bourbon, the ceiling of the Salon du Roi. 


elucidating the symbolic image above it; underneath the figure of Agriculture 
he painted a bacchanalian scene with reapers resting in the nearby fields.28 

Unlike Blondel, who alluded to the Christian character of the virtue of 
charity and drew a distinction between the Caritas and abundance, Delacroix 
conflated them, illustrating France's fertility through the familiar scheme of 
the Caritas, as did Lemoyne before him. The wreath of vines crowning the 
woman’s head and the numerous fruits surrounding her underline the harmo- 
nious connection between human fertility and the fertility of the earth, as a 
representation of the greatness of Louis-Philippe’s reign. Though the painting 
is clearly based on traditional depictions of the Caritas, the emphasis on the 
fertility of the earth distances the image from the traditional Christian subject 
matter. The reason for this may be associated with Louis-Philippe’s economic 
policy, as the businesses of affluent members of the bourgeoisie, who supported 
his reign and even constituted a significant majority in his government, flour- 
ished under his liberal rule.2° 

It was during the same period that Foreign Minister François Guizot coined 
the well-known phrase “Frenchmen, enrich yourselves” (“Français enrichissez- 
vous”), believing that those who wished to partake of the political power must 
demonstrate their abilities by economic means, whether through work or 
savings. Meanwhile, in the 1830s, the protests organized by the workers were 
violently suppressed and their social and economic distress only grew. These 
hardships empowered the liberal and socialist factions, which stressed the im- 
portance of equality in the face of competitiveness and individualism, which 
gained prominence during Louis-Philippe’s reign.5° In fact, the emphasis on 


28 Jonathan P. Ribner, Broken Tablets: The Cult of the Law in French Art from David to Delacroix 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), 80—81, figs. 47-48. 

29 Beik, Louis Philippe and the July Monarchy, 60-61. 

30 Ibid., 70-74; Jardin and Tudesq, Restoration and Reaction, 176-182. 
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the value of work was opposed to the spirit of giving embodied by the allegory 
of the Caritas, which symbolizes the granting of aid to the needy, who cannot 
provide for themselves. Yet, the appropriation of the model of the Caritas for 
the representation of agriculture aptly expressed Louis-Philippe’s economic 
policy, illustrating the food provided by the earth to the citizens who work it, 
as did the allegory of Commerce, also painted in the King’s chamber alongside 
Agriculture. 

During the same period, the secularization of the virtue of the Caritas was 
also demonstrated by two works painted by Jean-Francois Millet, whose where- 
abouts are now unknown. Though Millet portrayed mothers and children 
in many of his works, he seldom depicted maternal breast-feeding, focusing 
instead on bottle-feeding, which was prevalent in the French countryside in 
the mid-nineteenth century.*! In his only two works featuring breast-feeding, 
Millet based himself on the Caritas’s symbolic nursing, as illustrated by the 
work Charity from 1839 (fig. 40), portraying a seated woman nursing two 


FIGURE 40 

Jean François Millet, Charity 
(La Charité), c. 1839, oil on 
canvas, size and location 
unknown. 





31 Robertson, “Home as a Nest,” 410. 
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children in a natural setting, with an additional child standing at her side, rest- 
ing his contemplative head on her knee. This work is clearly based on Andrea 
del Sarto’s depiction of the Caritas from 1518, executed while the Italian del 
Sarto was in France, and which has since remained in the royal collection, until 
it was transferred to the Louvre Museum in Paris.3? In his work Woman Nursing 
Her Children from 1846-47, Millet minimized the earlier motif and focused on 
the woman's upper body, as she bends her head toward the two children cling- 
ing to her overflowing breasts.%8 Though the title of the work does not mention 
charity, the contrast with Millet’s depictions of bottle-feeding created during 
those same years, the light head covering adorning the woman’s head, and the 
multiplicity of children clearly represent the Caritas in everyday, secular guise. 
The appropriation of the model of the Caritas in the portrayal of simple 
peasant women may have given expression to Millet’s socialist views, as such 
depictions emphasized the importance of mutual help, in contradistinction 
to Bourbon depictions of charity, which underscored the hierarchy between 
benefactor and beneficiary. The socialist Charles Fourier also utilized the 
model of the Caritas to describe rural women as a reflection of his ideas. In 
his writings from the 1820s, Fourier advocated the formation of a new society, 
in which every person would contribute according to their ability, in order to 
form an ideal, stable, and harmonious community.** In those years, similar 
concepts were expressed in the writings of Henri de Saint-Simon, and in the 
1840s these notions were further developed by Louis Blanc and Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon. Proudhon argued that a program of mutual help among the work- 
ers must be instituted, transferring economic power from the capitalists to 
the workers themselves.*° The depiction of the peasant women through the 
scheme of the Caritas clearly expressed these ideas, enabling Millet to stress 
the personal contribution of each individual to the society in which he or she 
lives, as a counter reaction to Louis-Philippe’s and Guizot’s economic policy. 
Yet, the distancing of the subject of the Caritas from its Christian significance 
in the works of Delacroix and Millet did not reflect the King’s attitude toward 


32 See: Andrea del Sarto, Charity, 1518, oil on panel, 185 x 137 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

33 See: Jean-François Millet, Woman Nursing Her Children, c. 1846-1847, oil on canvas, di- 
mensions and present location unknown. 

34 Émile Poulat, “Fourier, Charles,’ in Sills (ed.), International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 5, 
547-548. Such ideas spread particularly in the 1840s, following the publication of the book 
by Victor Considérant, Exposition Abrégée du Systéme Phalanstérien (Paris: Librerie socié- 
taire, 1845), which appeared in five editions between 1845 and 1848 (Jardin and Tudesq, 
Restoration and Reaction, 177). 

35 Beik, Louis Philippe and the July Monarchy, 70-74; Jardin and Tudesq, Restoration and 
Reaction, 176-182. 
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this issue, as demonstrated by Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres’s Charity from 
1842, which served as the basis for the design of the stained-glass window in 
the Chapelle Saint-Ferdinand in Neuilly-sur-Seine in northern Paris. This was 
one of twenty-five works commissioned by the King from Ingres in 1842, to 
decorate a chapel in memory of his firstborn son, Prince Ferdinand, who was 
killed in a carriage accident that same year, at the age of 32. Louis-Philippe and 
his wife bitterly mourned the death of their heir, and turned to Ingres, their 
son's friend, in order to decorate the chapel they dedicated in his memory.?® 
In late October 1842, Ingres completed the preparatory sketches for the thir- 
teen stained-glass windows, including windows depicting the three theo- 
logical virtues, among them Charity. In early 1843, the French artist Antoine 
Béranger produced the stained-glass windows according to Ingres’s prepara- 
tory sketches, and in July 1843, marking a year since the Prince’s death, the 
chapel was inaugurated and opened to the public.3” 

A young woman donning a light-blue shirt and red cloak, holding two small 
children, is portrayed in the round preparatory sketch for Charity (fig. 41). The 
child on the right sleeps serenely on her shoulder after suckling at her bare 
breast, protruding in part from her shirt. In her right arm she embraces an 
infant completely swaddled, commonplace practice until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who suckles at her exposed right breast. Another child hangs on her back, 
while a fourth child appears on the left, raising his hands before the fire ablaze in 
the jug on the left. 

The idealized figure of Charity reflects the artist’s sources of inspiration 
while painting the theological virtues for this chapel — based on the works of 
Italian artists likely seen by Ingres during his long sojourn in Italy until early 
1842. One of the main sources of inspiration was a painting by Raphael from 
1507, depicting the three theological virtues in a circular format.3® This work, 
part of which was copied by Ingres during his stay in Rome in 1841,%° appears 


36 See: Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, Charity, 1843, stained-glass window, diameter: 107 
cm, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Chapelle Saint-Ferdinand. Foucart cites a letter written by Ingres 
in August 1842 in which he expresses his love for the deceased, his close friend, and his 
profound grief over his death; he also relates how moved he was by the King’s request and 
how quickly he planned to execute the work. See: Jacques Foucart, Ingres: Les Cartons de 
vitraux des collections du Louvre, exh. cat. 62 (Paris: Musée du Louvre, Réunion des Musées 
Nationaux, 2002), 20-21. 

37 Ibid., 13-21, 25, 46-47; Ingres, exh. cat. (Paris: Petit Palais, 1967), xxix; Abel Fabre, Pages 
dart chrétien, études d'architecture, de peinture, de sculpture et diconographie (Paris: 
Bonne Presse, 1917), 523; Beik, Louis Philippe and the July Monarchy, 89-90. 

38 See: Raphael, The Theological Virtues: Charity, part of the Baglioni Predella, 1507, oil on 
panel, 18 x 44 cm, Rome, Vatican, Pinacoteca. 

39 See: Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres, Hope and Charity after Raphael, 1841, pencil and ink 
on paper, 40.4 x 40.9 cm, London, Wallace Collection. 
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FIGURE 41 Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, The Three Theological Virtues: Charity (Les 
trois vertus théologales: La Charité), sketch for a stained-glass window in the 
Chapelle Saint-Ferdinand, 1842, oil on canvas, go x 210 cm. Paris, Musée du 
Louvre. © RMN-Grand Palais / René Gabriel Ojéda. 


to have been his starting point in the design of the theological virtues for the 
King’s commission. 

However, Ingres inserted several changes into his own work, in contrast to 
the Renaissance original. The greatest difference lies in the state of the figures 
portrayed in this painting. Unlike the alert children pouncing on the mother in 
Raphael’s work, the children in Ingres’s painting seem gloomy and passive, just 
like the mother herself, who gazes downward with a despondent look on her 
face. The woman’s sorrow does not only stem from the understandable fatigue 
experienced by a woman taking care of so many children, but also from the 
sadness felt by Ingres and the Prince's parents as a result of the unfortunate 
circumstances that led to the work’s commission. The artist may have specifi- 
cally projected onto the figure of ultimate love the pain inherent in that same 
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love and the personal and national loss accompanying it following the Prince’s 
tragic death. At the same time, Ingres reduced the number of children that 
appear in Raphael’s work: instead of two infants nursing side by side, Ingres 
contented himself with a single baby clinging to the woman’s bare breast, ren- 
dered with bold naturalism. Moreover, even though Ingres retained the child 
standing to the left over the nursing woman’s shoulder, as in the original art- 
work, he substituted the two children on the right with a single child sleeping 
on the woman’s shoulder after he has nursed. The reduction of the number of 
children may have stemmed from the need to simplify the image in order to 
transpose it to a stained-glass window. However, Ingres added two jugs to the 
original painting, one on either side of the canvas, as well as a child warming 
his hands at the fire burning on the left. The insertion of the flames is based 
on the vessel containing the fire, placed on the back of the naked child in 
Raphael’s painting, and its use in both works highlights the twofold charac- 
ter of the Caritas, by underscoring the traditional symbol of divine love. This 
emphasis clearly reflect the spirit of religious art that appealed to the taste 
of Louis-Philippe, who was one of the French monarchs most involved in the 
commissioning of artworks, demonstrating his affinity for works created in the 
spirit of traditional Christianity.+0 

In contrast, Alexandre Laemlein’s Universal Charity from1845 (fig. 42), exhib- 
ited at the Salon of 1846, focuses on the social and political aspects of charity.*! 
His work depicts a young woman standing in a natural setting, holding three 
infants in her arms. Though her stance and the diversion of the gaze are remi- 
niscent of traditional sixteenth-century French depictions of the Caritas,** her 
breasts are now covered, and the children in her arms are not white-skinned, 
as was customary, but rather representative of three different races: the black- 
skinned child on the right places his hand on the opening of her shirt, as was 
customary in depictions of the Madonna and Child. The red-skinned child, 
embracing the white child held in her right arm, is influenced by depictions of 
children entwined in an embrace, who appeared in several renditions of the 


40 Foucart, Ingres: Les Cartons, 15-16. 

41 Michel Caffort and Bruno Foucart, “L’Allégorie de la Charité au XIX" siècle,” in Alain Tapié 
and Caroline Joubert, LAllégorie dans la peinture, la représentation de la Charité au XIII 
siécle, exh. cat. (Caen: Musée de Caen, 1986), 66. This work garnered great acclaim at the 
Salon of 1846, and the engraving based on it, created by Laemlein in 1849, was well-known 
and widespread (Foucart, Le Renouveau de la peinture religieuse en France, 264). 

42 See, for example: Artist unknown, Ecole de Fontainebleau, Charity, c. 1560, oil on canvas, 
147 x 96.5 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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FIGURE 42 Alexandre Laemlein, Universal Charity (La Charité universelle), 1845 (Salon 
1846), oil on canvas, 225 x 140 cm. Caen, Musée des beaux-arts. © RMN-Grand 
Palais / Philippe Bernard. 
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Caritas from the Renaissance and Baroque periods.# To their left Laemlein 
also depicted a Chinese child grasping the Caritas’s gown while gazing at the 
viewer. The novel emphasis on multi-nationalism in Laemlein’s work is also 
apparent on the right-hand side of the canvas, which features a dark-skinned 
man donning a Turkish turban dressing a partially naked light-skinned child, 
as a representation of one of the seven works of mercy. Three elderly men, 
representing the three monotheistic religions, converse behind him: the man 
on the right wears a miter (bishop’s hat) and raises his hand as though deliver- 
ing a sermon, while the other two — the Jew on the left and the Muslim in the 
center — attentively listen to him. In contrast, on the left Laemlein portrayed a 
worker, identifiable by his simple garments and the tools suspended from his 
shoulder. The worker directs a child to a fair-haired woman, who caresses the 
child’s head and offers him a book, which he gratefully accepts. The emphasis 
on the bestowal of knowledge in this work reflects the innovations in terms 
of the granting of an education to children under Louis-Philippe’s reign. On 
June 28, 1833, the Guizot Law (La Loi Guizot) was legislated, obligating every 
municipality in France to establish at least one public school for primary edu- 
cation, and also enabled the establishment of private schools (which were, for 
the most part, Catholic) in those cities. The poorest pupils were not charged 
tuition and, thus, working-class parents could send their sons to the public 
schools, where they learned reading, writing, and arithmetic, in addition to 
Christian morality.44 Hence, the woman on the left also represents the ma- 
ternal attributes of the Caritas, blending bodily and spiritual nourishment by 
providing the young child with an education. 

The portrayal of children of all races and nationalities magnifies the act of 
giving as it clearly demonstrates that these children are not the white-skinned 
Caritas’s natural progeny, and that Christian charity is offered to everyone 
without prejudice. Laemlein’s work is, therefore, reminiscent of the Allegory 
of Nature from the time of the Revolution (fig. 37), in which a black child and a 
white child are portrayed side by side as an expression of fraternity among the 
races and of the French Republic's egalitarian treatment of all its citizens. In 
contrast, Laemlein’s work reflects Louis-Philippe’s colonial policy, which con- 
stituted a direct continuation of the policy espoused by the Bourbon monarchy 
as of the seventeenth century.*> Alongside expanding control of Algeria and its 
transformation into a French colony in the 1840s, France installed its own ports 


43 See, for example: Gianlorenzo Bernini, Charity with Four Children, 1627-28, terracotta, 
H. 39 cm, Rome, Vatican Museum. 

44 Francois Lebrun, “Mon instituteur, ce héros,” L'Histoire 302 (October 2005): 26-27. 

45 In the seventeenth century, France conquered Canada, some Caribbean islands, and 
Indian territories (for an elaboration on this subject, see: Robert Aldrich, Greater France: A 
History of French Overseas Expansion [New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1996], 10-20). 
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along the coasts of Senegal and Madagascar in Africa, as well as in the Pacific 
islands between South America and China; furthermore, in 1844 it established 
five ports in China, constructing churches, schools, hospitals, and commercial 
centers there.*® Therefore, the portrayal of children of different races reflects 
the French colonialism of the time, presenting it as an act of philanthropy. 
Laemlein himself argued that the work focuses on love of another, and that 
“charity among individuals must be an image of divine providence, which di- 
vides its goods among all people, without distinction of race, nationality, or 
religion.”*” Indeed, at first sight, it appears that every detail of the final work 
underscores the fraternity between the members of all nationalities and reli- 
gions, who congregate around the figure of Christian Charity. The black child 
associates with the red — and white-skinned children, like the white and black 
vines intertwined above their heads. The bird that flies between the trees as 
it carries food for its chicks in its beak also represents the virtues of benevo- 
lence and charity; according to Laemlein, it nourishes the cuckoo’s chicks 
abandoned in its nest, just like a mother affectionately caring for children not 
her own.*® Yet, his attempt to present colonialism as an act of altruism stood 
in staunch contrast to the government's policy, which perceived the French 
colonies as a source of enrichment and abundant trade, and did not in any 
way consider their residents as equal citizens.49 Moreover, the portrayal of the 
clergyman preaching to the Jew and the Muslim on the right-hand side of the 
canvas also attests to the patronizing attitude of the French toward foreigners, 
and even hints at the religious aim of colonialism, which sought to convert the 
natives to Catholicism. Indeed, though Laemlein depicted fraternity between 
members of the different races and religions, it appears that peace of this sort 
is only attainable under the auspices of the maternal Christian Charity, who 
cares for children not her own. Alleged “Scientific” approaches pervaded in the 
nineteenth century, arguing for intellectual inequality between the races and 
for the supremacy of the white race, on account of appearance and the shape 
of the skull. This approach considered the members of all races other than the 
white as children who are not developing properly, and who may only develop 
under the governance of the enlightened occident.5° It may therefore be that, 
in spite of Laemlein’s seemingly liberal, secular image, the portrayal of the 


46 Jardin and Tudesq, Restoration and Reaction, 166-167; Aldrich, Greater France, 24-67. 

47 Caffort and Foucart, “LAllégorie de la charité, 67. 

48 Ibid, cat. 53; Foucart, Le Renouveau de la peinture religieuse, 264. 

49  Seethe citation of Foreign Minister François Guizot’s words on the subject from the 1830s 
in: Aldrich, Greater France, 94-95. 

50 Jean-Pierre Chrétien, “Pourquoi l’Europe à conquis le monde,” L'Histoire 302 (October 
2005): 55-57; Claude Blanckaert, “Le Sysème des races,” in Isabelle Poutrin (ed.), Le XIXe 
siècle: Science, politique et tradition (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1995), 21-41. See an example 
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members of the different races as children reflected the prevalent approaches 
perceiving them as children in need of Christianity’s maternal patronage, just 
as the Jews and Muslims were believed to require its guidance in order to attain 
the yearned-for world peace. 


3 Charity as Obligation: The Image of Charity during the Second 
Republic 


After several years of economic and social comfort, the year 1847 was marked 
by economic hardship. As a result of the rising cost of food, many commoners 
went hungry, as demonstrated by the works of Charlet and Breton (figs. 34-35). 
The people, therefore, began to rebel, demanding the dismissal of Minister 
Guizot. In February 1848, a revolution erupted, leading to the collapse of Louis- 
Philippe’s reign and the establishment of the French Second Republic.5! The 
Caritas’s civic and national character, which already appeared in Laemlein’s 
painting in 1845, were further emphasized following the revolution of 1848. The 
depiction of the figure of the Caritas was well-suited to the new conceptual 
framework, as the woman simultaneously nursing several children reflected 
the values of egalitarian giving and the welfare policy of the new regime, which 
promised the vote to members of all classes and sought to revoke the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the land owners. Moreover, it aptly represented the State’s 
duty toward its citizens and the nourishment and solace that the government's 
welfare policy provided the country’s residents, free of charge. 

This aspect appears prominently in Honoré Daumier’s well-known work 
from 1848, The Republic (fig. 43), executed for a competition calling for the 
allegorical representation of the new Republic, held in March of the same 
year. Some seven hundred artists submitted their works to the competition, 
but as none of the works met the organizers’ and the judges’ expectations, 
no single winner was selected; among the twenty artists who earned an hon- 
orable mention, Daumier placed eleventh.52 The work depicts a corpulent 
woman sitting in a chair and holding the tricolor republican flag in her right 


of this kind of literature in: Arthur de Gobineau, Essai sur linégalité des races humaines 
(Paris: Editions Pierre Belfond, 1853-1855). 

51 Beik, Louis Philippe and the July Monarchy, 96-107. 

52 Albert Boime, “The Second Republic’s Contest for the Figure of the Republic,” Art Bulletin 
53 (March 1971): 63-65. For a detailed discussion of the circumstances surrounding the 
competition and its participants, see: Agulhon, Marianne into Battle, 73-88. According 
to Georgel, Daumier may only have placed eleventh, despite several complimentary cri- 
tiques of his work, because he was better known as a satirical cartoonist than as a painter 
(Georgel, 1848, La République et l'art vivant, 49-50). 
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FIGURE 43 Honoré Daumier, The Republic (La République), 1848, sketch, oil on canvas, 
73 x 60 cm. Paris, Musée d’Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Hervé Lewandowski. 


hand. Two naked children stand and suckle at her full breasts, while a third 
child, reading a book, sits at her feet in a melancholic pose. In contrast to 
Ingres’s and Laemlein’s delicate feminine figures, Daumier’s woman is mus- 
cular and sturdy; she represents power, strength, and stability, and, with the 
exception of her large breasts, resembles a man. Her proud, upright seated 
position precludes the possibility of eye contact between her and the children 
she nurses, a situation underscored by her shaded and blurred face. These 
physical attributes seem to have earned Daumier the flattering comparison 
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to Michelangelo in the enthusiastic critique written by the socialist writer and 
critic Jules Husson, known as Champfleury, who praised the breast-feeding 
figure who simultaneously educates her children.5? In Daumier’s work there 
is no allusion to divine love, as manifested in Ingres’s painting (fig. 41). The 
monumental mother proudly grasps the tricolor republican flag — symboliz- 
ing the deposition of the white-flagged Bourbon monarchy. This work, too, is 
based on earlier depictions of the Caritas that have undergone secularization. 
Yet, in contrast to the secularization of the Caritas in Millet’s work (fig. 40), 
Daumier eschewed the depiction of maternal bliss and focused instead on the 
solidity of the monumental mother and on breast-feeding as a symbol of na- 
tional and social provision. 

The perception of breast-feeding as an obligation was already implied by 
Guizot’s words about Andrea del Sarto’s Caritas, which underwent restoration 
and was exhibited at the Louvre Museum in 1842: “In this work, the artist did 
not highlight the tenderness of a happy mother among her children; there is re- 
ligious severity that attests to the fact that the Caritas fulfills an obligation, and 
the contemplative expression on her face, together with the sense of satisfac- 
tion provided by the fulfillment of duty, makes us think that she contemplates 
other obligations of the same kind and thinks of other children who need her.”54 
Guizot’s words suggest that, for the members of Louis-Philippe’s government, 
the virtue of the Caritas was associated with the fulfillment of duty, rather than 
with giving out of free will. It is thus distinguished from the giving of monetary 
charity (aumône), which was demanded of the Christian believer, but did not 
entail the same obligation as that represented by the woman nursing children 
not her own. Daumier, too, appears to have expressed a similar concept in his 
work, though he attributed the Caritas’s qualities to the Republic itself, which 
equally nourishes all its citizens, as a fulfillment of its obligations toward them. 

Yet, in spite of the prominence of the work’s secular dimension, the rep- 
resentation of the feeding of two children at once is based on traditional 
Christian depictions of the Caritas, which were common in the art of the past.55 
In fact, the communal and public facets of the Caritas had always been insepa- 
rable elements in the understanding of Christian charity, as demonstrated by 
Giovanni Pisano’s depiction of the Breast-Feeding Church from 1302-12. In it, the 


53 Henri Loyrette (ed.), Daumier: 1808-1879, exh. cat. (Ottawa: National Gallery of Canada, 
1999), 246. 

54 Pierre Larousse, “Charité,” Grand dictionnaire universel du XIX” siècle 3 (Paris: Librairie 
classique Larousse et Boyer, 1866), 994. Daumier knew Guizot and even portrayed him in 
one of his small comic sculptures of the members of Louis-Philippe’s government (see in: 
Loyrette, Daumier, fig. 47). 

55 See, for example: Francesco Fontebasso, Charity, mid-eighteenth century, oil on canvas, 
Montauban, Musée Ingres. 
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Church provides nourishment from the produce of her own body to the con- 
gregation of believers bound in her arms, including two children represent- 
ing the Church of the Gentiles and the Church of the Circumcised.56 In the 
art of the French Revolution, as well, breast-feeding reflected the connection 
between the citizens and the State looking after them (see fig. 5). However, in 
contrast to the revolutionary artists’ deliberate attempt to distance themselves 
from Christianity, Daumier based himself on the well-known Christian motif, 
imbuing it with secular and civic significations. In his work, Daumier substi- 
tuted the Church with the Republic and turned the community of believers — 
rendered in Pisano’s work as two naked children united in their faith — into 
identical citizens who receive equal treatment from the monumental mother 
who nourishes them. Daumier’s choice to include two identical children fur- 
ther emphasizes the similarity and the affinity between all French citizens and 
the equal treatment granted by the Republic in accordance with its stated prin- 
ciples, in contrast to Louis-Philippe’s pro-bourgeois approach. 

Alongside the depiction of bodily nourishment, Daumier also emphasized 
the importance of education, represented by the child reading a book at the 
Republic's feet. Hence, he represents the second stage of maternal giving, as 
the mother also provides her children with spiritual and intellectual nourish- 
ment as they grow up, as in the depiction of the woman in Laemlein’s work 
offering a book to the working-class child (fig. 42). Though this image, too, 
draws upon a long-lasting Christian tradition in which Mary teaches Jesus 
from a book she holds in her hand, °? Daumier seems to have based himself on 
secular and republican images of children being instructed how to read, which 
abounded during the French Revolution.58 In his work, Daumier chose to com- 
bine the two acts of maternal giving: breast-feeding and education, which were 
usually depicted in artworks as two separate activities, as demonstrated by the 
absence of breast-feeding in Laemlein’s work. As in his depiction of double 
nursing, in terms of reading, too, Daumier blended religious and revolution- 
ary imagery; through the appropriation of religious attributes for the depiction 
of the State he secularized the acts of breast-feeding and education, high- 
lighting their civic and national dimensions. This combination distinguishes 
Daumier’s work from Blondel’s Caritas from 1827 (fig. 38), which depicts physi- 
cal nourishment, as embodied by the breast and the bread provided to the 
citizens by monarchical charity. Unlike his predecessor, Daumier represented, 


56 See: Giovanni Pisano, Ecclesia Lactans (The Breast-Feeding Church, detail of pulpit), 1302- 
1312, marble, Pisa Cathedral. 

57 See, for example: Rogier van der Weyden, Madonna and Child, c. 1440, oil on canvas, 
100 x 52 cm, Madrid, Museo del Prado. 

58 See, for example: Philibert-Louis Debucourt, Republican Calendar, 1794, engraving, 
50.2 x 42.3 cm, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale. 
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by means of the Caritas, the Republic itself, which is inherently obligated to 
care for its children, and even helps them attain independence. In contrast 
to Blondel, who represented womanly giving through the granting of warmth, 
shelter, and food, Daumier eschewed the portrayal of tenderness and affection 
between the assertive woman seated in her chair and the children suckling 
at her breasts, thus emphasizing the independence of the citizens, who ap- 
proach her breasts of their own accord in order to nurture themselves from her 
body. This independence already appeared in the republican works of David 
and Boizot, who eschewed the depiction of the suckling children, focusing in- 
stead on the Republic itself. In contrast, Daumier integrated the Caritas and 
the citizens nursing at her breasts, thus underscoring the latter’s importance. 
The dissimilarity between the works reflects the shift in the significance of the 
Caritas in Daumier’s work, as he not only focuses on maternal giving, but also 
stresses the natural, inalienable right of the citizens of the French Republic to 
receive physical and spiritual nourishment from the State, which enables them 
to attain independence by providing them with an education. Thus, his work 
embodies the phrase coined by the Republic of 1848: “help yourself, the State 
will help you” (aide toi, l'état t'aidera), which replaced the traditional Christian 
slogan: “help yourself, God will help you” (aide toi, Dieu t'aidera). 


4 Christianity and Social Justice: The Image of Charity during the 
Second Empire 


The blending of physical and spiritual nourishment also characterizes depic- 
tions of the Caritas executed after the change of regime from the Republic 
to the Second Empire in 1852, under the leadership of Napoléon 111 (Louis- 
Napoléon Bonaparte). During this period, the relationship between the State 
and the Catholic establishment tightened, and the Church once again con- 
trolled the decoration of public buildings throughout France.5° This transfor- 
mation also affected the conceptualization of the Caritas, discussed at length 
in Ainé Didron’s essays from 1860. Didron addressed the importance of the 
theological virtues in the art of the past and the present, lauding the depictions 
of the Caritas from the Renaissance, which combined the love of God and the 
love of another. A similar approach was also expressed in an enthusiastic 


59 Agulhon, Marianne into Battle, 125. 

60 Ainé Didron, “Iconographie des trois vertus théologales, Annales archéologiques 20 
(1860): 150-163, 196-207; Ainé Didron, “La Charité,’ Annales archéologiques 21 (1861): 4-17; 
Ainé Didron, “Iconographie de la charité, Annales archéologiques 21 (1861): 56-66. 
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article written by Alfred de Surigny in 1869 about the works of the Italian 
Orcagna, which, according to him, blended the divine and earthly facets of the 
Caritas, in contrast to his contemporaries, who focused entirely on the worldly 
aspect of charity. In his critique of these modern depictions, de Surigny reso- 
lutely writes: “This is not Christian charity. This is a simple woman blessed with 
good health, who nurses several children, an act she shares with the animals.’®! 

In contrast to de Surigny’s words, the majority of depictions of the Caritas 
produced during the Second Empire specifically emphasized the Christian 
aspect of this virtue, blending it with the social doctrine of Napoléon 111 
and his wife, the Empress Eugénie, who attempted to improve the situation 
of the members of the lower classes by institutional means. These concepts 
were already given expression in Louis-Napoléon’s 1844 book The Extinction 
of Poverty, reissued in 1853 following his ascent to the throne. In the introduc- 
tion, Louis-Napoléon argues that many people distinguish between poverty 
brought about by unemployment (misére) and poverty originating in sin and 
faulty morality (paupérisme). Yet, he states that, for the title of the book, he 
specifically chose poverty in the sense of sin, as it is caused by deprivation and 
may be eradicated by means of education and employment. Indeed, the book 
stresses the importance of education, which would enable the poor to earn 
a living and contribute to the State as a whole. In the first chapter he asserts 
that the impoverished laborers must be granted equal rights to those bestowed 
upon the upper classes, that the burden of heavy taxation imposed upon them 
must be reduced and that the majority of tax monies should be invested in 
the improvement of their living conditions, and that their wages should be 
increased and the price of raw materials and food reduced in order to promote 
internal trade. In the second chapter he explains how his suggestions may be 
implemented by means of legislation, modifying the allocation of resources, 
reorganizing the urban workers and farmers, and encouraging ownership of 
rural lands by the villagers who work them. Toward the end of the book, Louis- 
Napoléon reiterates that work and education would enable us to claim that: “it 
is the victory of democratic ideas that eradicated poverty."62 

Even after Louis-Napoléon’s coronation as Emperor he continued to care 
for the poor and established public charitable organizations, which became 
symbols of imperial beneficence. In this framework, he strove for the improve- 
ment of the workers’ residences and offered aid to the needy in areas struck 


61 Alfred de Surigny, “Le Tabernacle de la Vierge dans l'église d’Orsanmichele,’ Annales archéolo- 
giques 26 (1869): 82. 

62 Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte, Extinction du paupérisme, ou Projet d'organisation agricole 
pour l'amélioration du sort des travailleurs (Paris: Édition populaire, 1844), 5-19. 
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by disaster. At the same time, his wife assisted poor women and children and 
visited the hospitals, schools, and orphanages she founded for their benefit.® 
Even though the image of the Caritas as a nursing mother did not directly rep- 
resent Eugénie or her husband, it appeared during the Second Empire in many 
artworks that conflated the principles of Christianity and the social and politi- 
cal theories of the period. 

These elements are illustrated by a goblet representing the Homeland, cre- 
ated by David d’Angers in 1854. One of the reliefs portrays a seated woman 
with classical features nursing an infant in her lap (fig. 44). A blossoming rose- 
bush forms an arch over their heads, underscoring the connection between the 
full breast and the round flowers above it. The link between the fertility of the 
earth and human fertility is foregrounded in another relief on the same goblet, 
which portrays a bare-breasted woman picking a cluster of grapes from a flour- 
ishing cambered vine above her, in order to hand it to the naked child standing 
before her. Another relief depicts a seated woman donning a long dress and a 
headscarf, teaching the little child sitting on her knees how to read from the 
scroll she holds in her hands, while the tree above them, bearing round fruits, 
stresses the connection between the State — which provides children with spir- 
itual nourishment — and the earth — which provides them with its fruits. An 
additional relief depicts a standing woman handing a child a book and a sword 
resembling a crucifix, representing education and the ability to defend the 
homeland. Another child sits at her feet, observing them as he holds a sheet 
of paper on which he writes diligently, while palm branches form an arched 
canopy above them. The floral arches over the figures’ heads in these reliefs 
are reminiscent of the arch of vines in Laemlein’s painting Universal Charity 
(fig. 42), expressing harmony between humankind and the fecundity of nature. 

D’Angers’s goblet depicts the virtues of the homeland’s regime and its atti- 
tude to its subjects, greatly resembling former depictions of the Caritas: France 
provides its children with food and education at the different stages of child- 
hood, thus instilling in them the ability to defend themselves, a motif which 
was not depicted in the past. Many of the images on the goblet carry clear 
Christian symbolism: like the cross-shaped sword, so too do the roses, vines, 
and palm tree not only constitute natural imagery, but they also represent 


63 Matthew Truesdell, Spectacular Politics: Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and the Fête Impériale, 
1849-1870 (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997), 125-129; Camille Bloch, LAssistance 
et l'état en France à la veille de la révolution (Paris: A. Picard et fils, 1908), 145-146. See, for 
example: Jules-Adolphe Goupil, Empress Eugénie Visiting the Destitute, 1864, oil on canvas, 
113 x 150 cm, Chateau de Compiégne. 
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FIGURE 44 David d'Angers, The Homeland (Coupe Patria, detail), 1854, silver, bronze and 
lapis lazuli, 18.5 x 11 cm. Paris, Musée d’Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Hervé 
Lewandowski. 
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Mary, Jesus, and the martyrs, respectively.$4 In contrast to Daumier’s Republic 
(fig. 43), d'Angers did not depict double breast-feeding, reflecting the Republic’s 
equal giving to all its citizens, but rather the suckling of one child only, rem- 
iniscent of depictions of the nursing Madonna or of the Madonna teaching 
her son how to read. Moreover, the relationship between the mother and the 
suckling babe differs fundamentally in the works of the two artists: Daumier 
depicted the Republic as a cold, sturdy masculine figure unaffectionately nurs- 
ing the children who nourish themselves independently from her body, while 
d'Angers focused on the warmth between mother and child, as did many artists 
before him (see, for example, fig. 38). By emphasizing the affection and con- 
stant supervision of the allegorical mother — who accompanies the children at 
every stage of their development — d'Angers magnified the power of the State, 
creating a distinct hierarchy between giver and receiver and underscoring 
these infants’ dependence on the woman looking after them. 

Though religion is only alluded to in d’Angers’s goblet, religious imagery 
constituted an overt component of other depictions of the Caritas produced 
during the Second Empire. Some of them portrayed saints or clergymen, 
from the past and the present, providing food to the hungry and money to 
the poor. Other works once again emphasized the love of God or combined 
it with the love of another in a characteristically Christian way. This religious 
facet is also apparent in allegorical depictions of the Caritas from the same 
period, as demonstrated by Antoine Béranger’s Charity, exhibited at the Salon 
of 1852 (fig. 45). The painting portrays a woman donning a headscarf, lovingly 
suckling a baby at her right breast, which peeks modestly from the slit in her 
dress. She gently lays her left hand on the back of the adolescent boy on the 
right, who carries a slate under his left arm and chalk in his right hand. Behind 
him stands a girl who longingly extends her hand to the woman, while, on 
the left, an elderly man holding a loaf of bread leans toward her, and another 
woman is concealed in the shadow behind him. An open, illuminated Gospel 
is depicted above them and across from it on the right is a vessel containing a 
blazing fire. 

The juxtaposition of the children and the elderly man is based on Charles 
Le Brun’s 1642 work An Allegory of Charity, which depicts a nursing woman pre- 
senting a cup of water to an elderly man kneeling at her side.6$ The giving of a 


64 The rose is one of Mary’s symbols, as she was described in Saint Ambrose’s writings as a: 
“rose without thorns”; the vine symbolizes the wine of the Eucharist and, hence, Jesus’ 
blood; the palm tree symbolizes the overcoming of death and is, therefore, a symbol of 
the Christian martyrs (Hall, Dictionary of Subjects and Symbols, 268, 142, 231-232). 

65 See: Charles Le Brun, An Allegory of Charity, c. 1642, oil on canvas, 167 x 134 cm, Caen, 
Musée des beaux-arts. 
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FIGURE 45 Antoine Béranger, Charity (La Charité), 1852 (Salon 1852), oil on canvas, 
169 x 216 cm. Private collection. 


loaf of bread alongside breast-feeding also alludes to Blondel’s work (fig. 38), 
while Béranger’s womanly figure, the position of the suckling babe, and the de- 
piction of the flames are clearly based on Ingres’s figure of the Caritas (fig. 41), 
which was transposed by Béranger himself into a stained glass window in early 
1843. Indeed, in his work, Béranger clearly blended divine love, represented at 
the top of the canvas by means of the flames and the illuminated Gospel, with 
human love and charity, directly derived from it. The halo surrounding the 
Caritas’s head highlights her sanctity and her resemblance to the Madonna, 
while the centrality of her figure presents her as the highest of all Christian 
virtues and as a direct manifestation of the virtue of love granted to people of 
all ages, both through the immediate donation of food to the hungry, portrayed 
on the left and in the center, as well as through the granting of education, por- 
trayed by the young boy attentively gazing at her. The emphasis on education, 
already manifested in earlier works (figs. 41-42), represents the modern as- 
pect of Christian charity, which focuses on long-term giving, as a reflection 
of Napoléon 111’s political doctrine: it is most beneficial for its recipients, as it 
aims to keep them from constantly requiring food donations. 

The social aspect of Catholicism is also addressed in Edouard Cibot’s Charity 
(fig. 46), painted one year after Béranger’s work and exhibited at the Salon of 
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FIGURE 46 Edouard Cibot, Charity Presides over the Meeting of the State Bodies (La Charité 
préside la réunion des différents corps d'Etat), 1853, 402 x 500 cm. Amiens, Musée 
de Picardie. © Musée de Picardie / Etienne Revault. 


1853.56 The work depicts a large hall with a magnificent chair in its center; a 
woman donning a light-colored dress sits in it, with two young children in her 
lap. Her left hand holds a crib with a sleeping baby, while her right hand is 
extended in benediction to a young boy holding a basket of food in his hand. 
Though the children in her lap are not actively nursing, two elongated slits in 
her shirt reveal her nipples, alluding to the act of breast-feeding.” The three 
windows behind her allude to the Holy Trinity and the light penetrating the 
hall through these windows illuminates her figure and the rounded back of 


66  Cibot studied in Guérin’s studio and began his career with literary and historical paint- 
ings, but following his visit to Italy in 1838-1839, he focused his efforts mainly on reli- 
gious painting (Foucart, Le Renouveau de la peinture religieuse, 259; Caffort and Foucart, 
“LAllégorie de la Charité,” 67-68). 

67 For a thourough discussion of breastfeeding garments, see: Gal Ventura, “Breastfeeding, 
Ideology and Clothing in 19th Century France,” in Shoshana-Rose Marzel & Guy Stiebel 
(eds.), Dress and Ideology: Fashioning Identity from Antiquity to the Present (London: 
Bloomsbury Academic Publishing, 2015), 211-229. 
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the chair, forming a halo over her head. A boy sits at her feet, diligently study- 
ing from his book, while an elderly woman next to him crosses her hands 
over her chest, reminiscent of the Virgin Mary’s gesture of acceptance dur- 
ing the Annunciation. Two groups of men are portrayed on the farther plane 
of the hall: the educated people, engaged in writing, teaching, study, and art, 
on the right, while the workers and the instruments of their labor are on the 
left. Throughout the hall, sculptures of saints known for their charitable work 
are represented, among them on the far right Saint Vincent de Paul caring for 
the orphans,f8 after whom Ozanam named the charitable organization he es- 
tablished in 1836. 

Chantal Georgel believes that Cibot’s work was already conceptualized in 
1848, coinciding with the announcement of the competition for the depiction 
of the Republic.®? Yet, in contrast to Daumier’s Republic (fig. 43), Cibot’s Caritas 
is not nursing and the halo around her head endows her with religiosity. Cibot 
depicts the new Christian charity, which does not nourish its children in the 
traditional physical sense, but rather cares for them and provides them with an 
education and spiritual guidance, which will enable them to attain indepen- 
dence. In contrast to traditional forms of charity, which focused entirely on 
the provision of immediate assistance, this charity imparts its blessing upon 
work of all sorts, in accordance with Napoléon 111’s policy. On the left are man- 
ual labor and agriculture, associated with the basket of food held by the boy 
and with the vines, which also symbolize the Eucharist, adorning the Caritas’s 
chair. On the right is the “womanly” labor of spinning and, above it, next to the 
globe and the books adjacent to the central chair, are the “manly” intellectual 
and artistic pursuits. During that period, the connection between the Caritas 
and labor was addressed in Christian socialist writings that championed work 
and argued that Jesus himself was a craftsman who worked in his father’s car- 
pentry shop in his youth.” Yet, the painting grants a special place to education, 
as clearly demonstrated by the difference in the lighting illuminating the two 
groups at the back of the canvas: the workers on the left are dimly lit, practi- 
cally leaving them in shadow, while the scholars on the right are brightly il- 
luminated, underscoring their importance and their contribution to society 
as a whole. 

The social aspect of charity in this work is also indicated by the resemblance 
between Cibot’s Charity and the allegorical figure of Justice in Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti’s fresco from 1338-40 depicting Good Government, which Cibot 


68 Caffort and Foucart, “LAllégorie de la charité,” cat. 51. 
69 Georgel, 1848, La République et l'art vivant, 53. 
70 Caffort and Foucart, “L'Allégorie de la charité, 67-68. 
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certainly saw during his sojourn in Italy in 1838-39. Lorenzetti’s painting was 
commissioned by the Siena Commune to adorn one of the halls of city hall 
(Palazzo Pubblico, Sala dei Nove). In this work, the figure of Justice sits on her 
throne as she places both hands on the two scales of the balance held by the 
figure of Wisdom hovering over her. At her feet sits the figure of Concordia 
(agreement, harmony) with a carpenter's toolbox on her knees, handing the 
citizens of Siena cords that she receives directly from Wisdom and Justice, 
situated above her.” Cibot expanded on the original image of the Caritas by 
appropriating the pose of Lorenzetti’s Justice, transforming her into a figure 
representing good government, which educates and provides for its citizens. 
The two naked children sitting in her lap with their arms intertwined repre- 
sent the importance of fraternity and unity — values that are also embodied by 
Lorenzetti’s work. In this sense, Cibot’s work constitutes a direct continuation 
of Laemlein’s and Daumier’s approach discussed above (figs. 41-42), though 
unlike them, Cibot glorified the Catholic spirit of his days. 

In 1861, Cibot produced an additional work for the Church of Saint-Leu-Saint- 
Gilles in Paris, opting for a traditional portrayal of the Caritas, without allusion 
to education or work; it does not, however, indicate a change of attitude on 
the part of the Christian establishment, as the modern facet of charity bestow- 
ing its patronage on education and work continued to appear in other works 
executed for churches during the Second Empire.” In contrast, the eschewing 
of the depiction of breast-feeding, which appeared prominently in representa- 
tions of the Caritas by Laemlein and Cibot (figs. 41, 45), is also characteristic of 
other works on this subject produced for churches during the Second Empire, 
such as two wall paintings made by Félix-Joseph Barrias in 1867 for the Sainte- 
Trinité Church in Paris, which are positioned across from each other on either 
side of the nave, next to the organ.” In his work Caritas and Scientia (fig. 47), 
situated above the figure of Saint Paul, the Caritas is portrayed as she holds a 
sleeping baby to her breast and embraces a naked child, who lovingly kisses 
her. Next to them on the right sits the allegory of Knowledge (Scientia), gaz- 
ing at the goblet of sacramental wine between them, while holding chalk and 
balancing a slate on her knees. The connection between charity and knowl- 
edge attests, albeit implicitly, to a shift in the conceptualization of the Caritas 


71 See: Ambrogio Lorenzetti, The Allegory of Good Government, 1338-40, fresco, Palazzo 
Pubblico, Sala dei Nove, Siena. 

72 See: Edouard Cibot, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 1861, wall painting, Paris, Eglise 
Saint-Leu-Saint-Gilles. 

73 See, for example: Jules Quantin, Faith, Hope, and Charity, c. 1860, wall painting, Paris, 
Eglise Saint-Germain-l’Auxerroi. 

74 See: Félix-Joseph Barrias, Faith and Charity, 1867, wall painting, Paris, Église de la 
Sainte-Trinité. 
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FIGURE 47 Félix Joseph Barrias, Charity and Science (Caritas et Scientia), 1867, 
mural. Paris, Église de la Sainte-Trinité. 





FIGURE 48 

Eugène Maison, Charity Nourishing, 
Teaching, and Bestowing Love upon 
Work (La Charité nourrit, instruit et fait 
aimer le travail), 1870 (Salon 1870), oil on 
canvas, 190 x 250 cm. Troyes, Musée des 
beaux-arts. 





following the penetration of the motif of spiritual nourishment into the works 
of Laemlein, Daumier, d'Angers, Béranger, and Cibot (figs. 41-45). 

The blending of physical and spiritual nourishment continued until the very 
end of the Second Empire, and also appears prominently in Eugène Maison’s 
work Charity Nourishing, Teaching, and Bestowing Love upon Work, exhibited 
at the Salon of 1870 (fig. 48). In his work, the Caritas, donning blue and red, is 
portrayed as a winged figure adorned with a halo, testifying to her holiness. 
An infant lies across her lap, tugging at her dress and exposing her left breast, 
while simultaneously observing another naked baby, who also seeks to reach 
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her breast. At her feet sits a third toddler, diligently reading from a scroll on his 
knees, filled with script that seemingly constitutes first words. Instead of em- 
bracing them, she rests her right hand on the shoulder of a young blacksmith 
holding tools in his hands, while her left hand is placed on the shoulder of a 
young woman spinning, as in Cibot’s painting (fig. 46). In this work, Maison 
depicts the Caritas as a divine figure gazing heavenward and representing the 
love of another embodied by breast-feeding, though he upholds the new tradi- 
tion manifested in Cibot’s painting by underscoring the importance of work 
and education, granted to human beings by the virtue of charity. 

Alongside the tradition of the Caritas, both the conceptual framework and 
the composition of the work are based on Aimé Millet’s relief The City of Paris 
Brings Education to the People from 1850, which adorns the façade of public 
primary school (Ecole Communale) established in Paris in 1849, during the 
Second Republic.” The relief depicts the allegorical figure of Paris, seated, plac- 
ing her hands on the backs of the children and adolescents studying under her 
patronage, clearly reflecting the spirit of the regime, which grants an educa- 
tion to those who need it. Yet, the discrepancies between the two works reflect 
the difference between the Republican and the Imperial approach in all that 
concerns charity. In his work, Maison stresses the religious facet of the figure 
and, instead of depicting the city itself — or the regime, as did Daumier in his 
depiction of the Republic breast-feeding its citizens (fig. 43) — he reverts to the 
traditional subject matter of the Caritas. The baring of the breast in Maison’s 
work alludes to the act of breast-feeding, thus underscoring the children’s de- 
pendence on the God who offers them help. In contrast, in Millet’s work, the 
figure of Paris is fully clothed. Therefore, the difference in the depiction of the 
allegorical woman represents the changes in the regime’s treatment of its citi- 
zens. Though during the Second Empire, artists continued to depict the Caritas 
in conjunction with education, the emphasis on the religious aspect of the fig- 
ure underscores the citizens’ dependence on the virtue of charity and stresses 
divine authority, which imbues it with its power. This authority punctuates the 
strengthening of Christianity during the Second Empire and testifies to the 
fundamental difference between the granting of independence, as depicted in 
Daumier’s work, and subordination that is religious in nature, characteristic of 
the Imperial works. 


75 See: Aimé Millet, The City of Paris Brings Education to the People, 1850, relief, Ecole 
Communale, Paris, 85 Rue de Vaugirard. 
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5 Christianity, Fertility, and Nationalism: The Image of Charity 
During the Third Republic 


The centrality of the subject of the Caritas during the Second Empire, stem- 
ming directly from Napoléon 111’s domestic policy, persisted during the Third 
Republic as a continuation of the Republican conceptions of this subject 
from the late eighteenth century and from 1848. One of the most prominent 
artists dealing with the subject of the Caritas during the Second Empire and 
the Third Republic was Adolphe-William Bouguereau, among the most re- 
spected Academic artists of the period.” Although less celebrated than his 








FIGURE 49 

Adolphe William 
Bouguereau, Charity (La 
Charité), 1874, lithograph, 
The Illustrated London News 
(July 18, 1874): 57. 








76  In1850, at the age of 26, he had received the Prix de Rome, followed by a first-class medal 
from the Paris Salon in 1857, and the Légion d'Honneur in 1859. For durther information, 
see: Mark Steven Walker, “Biographie,” in William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, exh. cat. (Paris: 
Musée du Petit-Palais, 1984), 39-53; Robert Jensen, Marketing Modernism in Fin-de-siècle 
Europe (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 32-33. 
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mythological scenes, Bouguereau’s Christian pictures included repeating ref- 
erences to charity.”” In the work Charity, exhibited at the Salon of 1874 (fig. 49), 
the artist maintained the traditional religious aspect of the subject, as was 
customary during the Second Empire, in his portrayal of a woman with ideal- 
ized classical features sitting on a rock in a natural setting, clasping two naked 
sleeping children to her bosom: one clings to her breast and the other lies 
against her thigh, in profound sleep. Her feet are bare, like the Madonna of 
Humility, and she wears a red dress — the color identified by Ripa as the most 
representative of the virtue of charity.” 

The painting, based on an engraving after Andrea del Sarto’s Charity 
that Bouguereau owned,’”? was commissioned by the American art dealer 
Samuel P. Avery in 1872 and purchased in 1874.8° It was preceded by several 
preparatory sketches depicting the mother, children, and the tree in a variety 
of ways. On one of the pages from Bouguereau’s sketchbook, dated to 1872, 
the scene is repeated eight times; each of the drawings depicts the woman 
and children in nature, though the placement and the number of children - 
ranging from three to five — vary, revealing the artist's deliberations with regard 
to the broadening of the subject.®! Though the poses depicted in several of the 
sketches are nearly identical to those in the final product, Bouguereau omit- 
ted the additional children for financial reasons. The inscription “28000 Mr. 
Lucas 133 sur 106” at the bottom of one of the sketches indicates the price of the 
final work and its dimensions, as transmitted to George Lucas, one of Avery’s 
American friends living in Paris at the time, who represented him in negotia- 
tions with Bouguereau. As the American collector offered a lower price, the 
number of children was reduced to only two.®? 

Although the changes in the final composition stemmed from the commis- 
sioner’s demands, the question must be posed: why did the artist refrained 
from depicting the the act of breast-feeding itself, which appeared in most of 
the preparatory sketches, and why did he substitute the sketches of the wake- 
ful children with a depiction of sleep? 


77 See, for example, William-Adolphe Bouguereau, Charity, 1859, oil on canvas, 16.5 x go cm, 
Michigan, University of Michigan Museum of Art. 

78 Ripa, Iconologia, 72. 

79 William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 204-207, cat. 74. See: Jean-Baptiste Danguin after Andrea 
del Sarto, Charity, mid-nineteenth century, wood engraving, 13 x 17 cm. Private collection. 

80 Avery purchased several of Bouguereau’s works and exhibited them in his gallery in New 
York (Robert Isaacson, “Collecting Bouguereau in England and America,’ in William 
Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 101, 104-113). 

81 See in: William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, figs. 75-77. 

82 Ibid., 206-207. 
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In fact, sleep and breast-feeding are intricately connected, as the sleep of 
children attests to their satiation following nursing, thus demonstrating the 
quality of the food provided by the Caritas. The depiction of the sleeping chil- 
dren corresponds to the repeating recommendations found in French medical 
literature, primarily Alfred Donné’s popular book, which argued that mothers 
must protect their children’s health by ensuring sufficient sleep.®? Accordingly, 
the depiction of sleep reflected a maternal virtue of no lesser value than 
breast-feeding itself. We may presume that Bouguereau, who married Marie- 
Nelly Monchablon in 1856 and was by 1874 the father of four, was well aware of 
this fact. From the late 1850s to the end of the 1870s, he painted numerous de- 
pictions of maternity, portraying his wife and children as an expression of the 
ongoing predominance of the values instilled by Rousseau during the previous 
century. Wissman believes that the abundance of such portrayals was medi- 
ated by his art dealers, among them Paul Durand-Ruel and Adolphe Goupil, 
who encouraged him to paint portraits of mothers, which sold well.84 

The mixture of breastfeeding and sleep in also evident in Charity from 1878, 
exhibited at the World’s Fair that same year, depicting a woman sitting on a 
stone bench between two pillars (fig. 50). Her head is covered in a white heads- 
carf and her sorrowful, downcast gaze is directed at a naked child climbing 
onto her right knee in order to suckle at her bare breast. There are two chil- 
dren in her lap — one of them asleep — and two additional children are at her 
feet: the one on the right curls up against her skirt, while the child on the left 
leans against two books and points at a sheet of paper inscribed with the word 
‘Evangelium,’ as though attempting to read it. This imagery clearly reflects 
the spirit of the Caritas since the mid-1840s, which juxtaposed nourishment 
with the granting of an education (see, for example, figs. 42-43, 45, 48). Yet, the 
depiction of money, represented in Bouguereau’s painting through the coins 
spilling out of a jug — which also appeared in Raphael’s Caritas — additionally 
imbues the painting with the traditional image of charity giving. Bouguereau’s 
handsome Caritas simultaneously provides the milk of her breasts to the 


83  Donné, Conseils aux mères, 168, 178-179. 

84 Jensen, Marketing Modernism in Fin-de-siècle Europe, 32-33; William Bouguereau: 1825- 
1905, 102-105; Fronia Wissman, Bouguereau (San Francisco: Pomegranate Artbooks, 1996), 
31-32. In those years, Bouguereau also painted a portrait of his wife, as well as portraying 
her with one of their children in the work First Caresses (Premières caresses) of 1866, pre- 
sented that year at the Salon (William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, cat. 39). Many of his works 
depict the sleeping child next to his loving mother, inspired by portrayals of the Virgin 
Mary affectionately watching over her sleeping son, while keeping John the Baptist from 
waking him. See, for example: Adolphe-William Bouguereau, Sleep, 1864, oil on canvas, 
61.6 x 51.4 cm, private collection, in comparison with the work of Domenico Zampieri, 
The Virgin and Child with John the Baptist: Silence, c. 1605, oil on canvas, 38 x 47 cm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre. 
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FIGURE 50 Adolphe William Bouguereau, Charity (La Charité), 1878, oil on canvas, 
196 x 17 cm. Northampton, Smith College Museum of Art. 
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FIGURE 51 Adolphe William Bouguereau, The Motherland (Alma 
Parens), 1883, 230 x 140 cm. Private collection. 


hungry, her money to the needy, and her knowledge to the children, thus en- 
abling them to attain independence. 

In 1883, Bouguereau once again painted the Caritas, this time in a new con- 
text in the work Alma Parens (The Motherland), depicting Charity sitting in a 
natural setting in an invisible chair, surrounded by nine children (fig. 51). Her 
bare feet rest on a rounded white marble step, her head is crowned with leaves 
and red flowers, and she gazes directly into the viewer’s eyes as she unfastens 
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the upper part of her dress in order to bare her breasts. A red pomegranate 
lies on the ground on the right, and there are grapes and vines on a bed of 
sheaves on the left. 

This late work melds Bouguereau’s earlier representations of Charity, de- 
picting her in a natural setting (fig. 49), with the work from 1878, in which he 
situated the figure in a closed, classicist structure (fig. 50). The woman is now 
enthroned in nature, but unlike the trees in his early works, Bouguereau chose 
to paint a variegated natural setting that includes a lake on the left, golden 
fields on the right, also alluded to by the sheaves in the left foreground, mighty 
mountains rising up behind her head, and black clouds above them, which fill the 
sky and proclaim the imminent arrival of a menacing storm. Yet, the mother 
remains determined, sitting amid the children surrounding her with a solid, 
fearless gaze and without any sign of maternal tenderness. 

The mother’s determined gaze reflects the national dimension that accom- 
panied the figure of the Caritas during the Third Republic, depicting the State 
itself as a mother, as did Daumier in 1848 (fig. 43). In both works, this gaze re- 
flects the protection provided by the Republic to its citizens, and the absence 
of the affectionate maternal touch that characterized the majority of the de- 
pictions of the Caritas emphasizes the independence of the citizens approach- 
ing her bare breasts of their own accord. The resemblance between the two 
children standing before the figure of the Caritas in Bouguereau’s work and 
the child on the left in Daumier’s work highlights the connection between the 
two paintings. The title given by Bouguereau to his work expresses the char- 
acteristics of the new Republic, represented by the nourishing parent (Alma 
Parens): the Republic takes care of its citizens and provides them with food, 
protection, and stability. The light blue, red, and white flowers that adorn her 
hair as a Roman laurel wreath of sorts, symbolizing victory, replace Daumier’s 
tricolor flag and also allude to the figure’s nationalistic facet. At the same time, 
Bouguereau accentuated the fertility of the portrayed allegory by means of the 
fruit at her feet, as a symbol of the fecundity of the earth. 

These fruits also contain religious undertones that appeared in tradition- 
al representations of the Caritas in Italy, such as Giotto’s fresco in the Arena 
Chapel, but which were completely absent from Daumier’s work: the pome- 
granate symbolizes fertility, while the grapes placed on a bed of sheaves repre- 
sent both the bounty of the field and the Eucharist. The Christian element of 
the work is also underlined in the depiction of the child on the left, who wears 
a sleeveless fur garment — the traditional garment of John the Baptist, who was 
depicted alongside the Virgin Mary and Jesus in several of Bouguereau’s earlier 
works portraying the Holy Family. His inclusion in this work alludes to the rite 
of Baptism, which represents new life, a significance also attributed to David's 
fountain from the First Republic (fig. 5). His hands — crossed over his body in 
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prayer position — and his gaze — fixed on the figure of Charity — strengthen 
the correspondence between the mother and the Virgin Mary, Frances patron 
saint. The children embracing at the bottom right of the canvas appeared in 
traditional depictions of the Caritas, as well as in Laemlein’s work (fig. 42). In 
these works, the infants were portrayed as equal, thus representing the love 
of another, whereas here they somehow maintain a hierarchy between them, 
with the child on the left kneeling before his peer who sits on the step, as in 
traditional depictions of Jesus and John the Baptist. This hierarchy does not, 
however, detract from the emphasis on the love of another in Bouguereau’s 
work, which is also reflected in the dark-skinned child embracing the fair child 
on the right of the canvas; like the juxtaposition of races in Laemlein’s work, 
the two children climbing onto the Caritas’s lap represent the fraternity and 
equality that prevail between the country’s citizens. 

Yet, the absence of the act of breast-feeding and the eschewing of eye con- 
tact between the woman and the many children seeking her proximity directly 
carry on the distancing trend already suggested by Bouguereau’s Charity from 
1878 (fig. 50). Bouguereau’s depictions of the Caritas featuring numerous chil- 
dren represent, perhaps unknowingly, the difficulty of responding to the needs 
of so many children, while also revealing the fundamental difficulty at the 
basis of depictions of the Caritas, focusing on a woman’s love for children not 
her own. In his later works, Bouguereau emphasized the unnatural facet of the 
Caritas, in contrast to his depictions of loving mothers. 

During the same period, at the time of both the Second Empire and Third 
Republic, the French artist Pierre Puvis de Chavannes depicted the Caritas 
without the religious significance usually associated with it, and in continuity 
of Daumier’s approach, perceived the Caritas as a national symbol.85 The secu- 
larization of the virtue of the Caritas is demonstrated by Puvis’s monumental 
wall painting Ave Picardia Nutrix from 1865 (fig. 52), commissioned in October 
1864 by the museum of Amiens, located at the heart of the Picardy region 
in northern France.$6 Jacques Foucart argues that the reference to Picardy’s 


85 For biographical information, see: Léon Riotor, “Puvis de Chavannes; Revue populaire des 
beaux-arts 2, no. 17 (February 12, 1898): 259-260; Pierre Delbarre, “Puvis de Chavannes, 1824- 
1898,” Les Contemporains (1899): 1-16; Marius Vachon, Puvis de Chavannes: Un maitre de ce 
temps (Paris: Société d'édition artistique, 1900), 1-32; Jennifer Laurie Shaw, Dream States: Puvis 
de Chavannes, Modernism and the Fantasy of France (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002), 
1-2, 162, 198. 

86  Fordetailsregardingthe circumstances surrounding this commission, see: Viév Dominique 
Viéville, “Le Musée et son décor, Amiens, Le Musée de Picardie,” Revue du Louvre et des musées 
frangais 45, no. 2 (April 1995): 51-69; Jacques Foucart, Puvis de Chavannes 1824-1898, exh. 
cat. (Paris: Grand Palais, 1976), 60-65. Puvis’s connection with the museum of Amiens 
began in 1861, when one of the works he exhibited at the Salon that year was purchased by 
the State and donated to the city of Amiens. Following this purchase, the artist donated 
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FIGURE 52 Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Ave Picardia Nutrix, 1865 (Salon 1865), oil on canvas 
affixed to wall, 450 x 1750 cm. Amiens, Musée de Picardie. © Musée de Picardie / 
Etienne Revault. 


origins and its growth is related to the trend highlighting the uniqueness of 
the various regions in France, which pervaded the country in the 1860s. In this 
framework, artists and scholars sought to identify the historical, archaeologi- 
cal, artistic, literary, scientific, and economic characteristics of each region 
in France.$? In this spirit, Puvis expressed the connection between human 
fertility and the abundance of the soil of Picardy and its cultivation by its citi- 
zens, thus imbuing the Caritas with a dimension of regional nationalism. 

The left half of the wall painting, which also appears in the preparatory 
sketch executed by Puvis in early 1865, focuses on agricultural work and depicts 
the preparation of apple cider and the grinding of corn.88 On the right-hand 
side of the painting, a young, fair-haired woman is portrayed leaning against a 
partially built brick wall, embracing two infants in her arms. Her downcast eyes 
gaze at the blond child bringing his mouth to her protruding nipple, and she 
holds another sleeping child in her left hand. On the right is an open sunflower, 
a symbol of fertility.®° To her left are an old shepherd and an elderly spinner, 
observing the naked child on the left, who carries a basket overflowing with 
apples, pears, and figs. A sprawling green lawn punctuated with lolling white 
sheep appears in the background, while a structure is being erected in its far 
right corner by a group of construction workers. Their depiction is apparently 


three additional works to the museum between 1861 and 1863 (Richard J. Wattenmaker, 
Puvis de Chavannes and the Modern Tradition, exh. cat. [Toronto: Art Gallery of Ontario, 
1975], Xx-xxi). 

87  Foucart, Puvis de Chavannes, 65. 

88  Puvis himself described the agricultural work depicted in this painting, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the committee of the Amiens museum in 1864 (cited in: Mitchell, “Time and the 
Idea of Patriarchy,’ 191). See: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Ave Picardia Nutrix: Cider, 1865, oil 
on paper mounted on fabric, 129.5 x 252.1 cm, New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

89 Elizabeth Haig, The Floral Symbolism of the Great Masters (New York: Dutton & Co., 1913), 
199. 
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based on the builders in Lorenzetti’s large-scale wall painting from 1338-40 
Alegory of Good Government: Effects of Good Government in the City, with which 
Puvis was certainly familiar from his trips to Italy in 1847-48. Lorenzetti’s paint- 
ing, which addresses the merits of the city through a depiction of urban and rural 
life, was well-suited to Puvis’s goals in his depiction of the merits of Picardy. 

The right half of the wall painting, which also appears in a preparatory draw- 
ing executed by Puvis in early 1865,9° focuses on the area of the Somme River, 
which crosses the northern part of Picardy. On the left, not far from the mother 
portrayed in the left half of the wall painting, a bare-breasted woman stands 
next to a brick wall holding a little child in her arms, while two other chil- 
dren stand at her feet: the girl on the right hugs her legs while holding a large 
apple — symbolizing local agriculture — and the child on the left gazes at her. 
Several women are seated next to them, repairing fishing rods and spinning 
wool threads, while several naked men erect a bridge over the river in the back- 
ground. According to Puvis, the right-hand background depicts the expanses 
of Picardy, including a boat loaded with grain shipped to nearby areas, as a 
testament to the richness of the region.®! In his own words, this monumental 
work represents “Picardy’s fertile ground. Ave Picardia Nutrix is France’s tribute 
to the splendor of one of its richest provinces.’ 

Indeed, the work depicts the labor characteristic of the region of Picardy, 
including industry, spinning, and agriculture.% Yet, though the region of 
Picardy is well-known for textile spinning and leather tanning,°* farming, 
grinding corn, and construction are not particularly typical of this region, 
and cider making is actually characteristic of the region of Normandy in west- 
ern France.% It, therefore, appears that, in this work, Puvis did not faithfully 
represent the reality of the region, but rather offered a utopian depiction of 
agricultural work. Moreover, these agricultural tasks, which were, during the 
same period, also featured in Millet’s paintings, were in constant decline due 
to the growing industrialization, which caused many laborers to relocate to 
the cities.% In his work, Puvis distanced himself from the industrialization 
with which he was well familiar and chose, instead, to highlight France’s 
pre-industrial agriculture, underscoring human fertility as embodied by the 


go See: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Ave Picardia Nutrix: The River, 1865, oil on paper mounted 
on fabric, 129.5 x 252.1 cm, New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

91 Cited in: Foucart, Puvis de Chavannes, 64. 

92 Ibid., 64. 

93  Viéville, “Le Musée et son Décore, Amiens,” 63. 

94 La “Picardie,” La France avec les guides bleus (Paris: Hachette, 2002), 634-635. 

95 La “Normandie,” La France avec les guides bleus, 517. 

96 Aimé Brown Price, Pierre Puvis de Chavannes (New York: Rizzoli, 1994), 92. 
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two mothers, portrayed with their children, on either side of the doorway at 
the heart of the wall painting. 

These two women are clearly based on the image of the Caritas. The nurs- 
ing woman in the left part of the painting, who, according to Puvis, repre- 
sents fertility,” is based on depictions of the sitting Caritas suckling a baby, 
while another infant sleeps in her lap (see, for example, fig. 49); meanwhile, 
the woman on the right side of the wall painting is modeled on the figure of 
the standing Caritas holding one child, while other children stand at her side.°8 
Their placement at the heart of the composition of both walls — the left and 
right — stresses the importance of childbearing for France’s development, as 
the women and children depicted on the two halves of this wall painting con- 
stitute a central compositional axis — a solid foundation for society as a whole 
and for the masculine work depicted in the background. The depiction of the 
structure erected on the left, which, according to Puvis, represents the “growth 
of civilization,”®? as well as the construction of the bridge on the right, form an 
analogy between masculine construction work and childbirth and childrear- 
ing, constituting feminine work — a biblical allusion to Adam and Eve’s pun- 
ishment following the Original Sin (Genesis 3:16-19). Nevertheless, though the 
inclusion of the Caritas-like mothers as a national symbol is reminiscent of 
Daumier’s Republic (fig. 43), Puvis employed the Caritas in a different way. In his 
work, she does not represent a governing body, but rather merges the private and 
the public by underlining the contribution of Picardy’s women to its develop- 
ment and fertility. 

Two years after the culmination of the Franco-Prussian War, Puvis revisit- 
ed the motif of the Caritas, which appears at the center of the work Summer 
(fig. 53). This work, which was prominently displayed across from the entrance 
at the Salon of 1873, earned numerous accolades and was purchased by the 
State.100 The panoramic view presented in the work juxtaposes two differ- 
ent landscapes: a flourishing green woodland appears on the left, with men, 
women, and children resting and enjoying nature, while the right side fea- 
tures yellow fields with reapers serenely working the land. At the center of the 
work in the foreground is a peaceful family consisting of a woman, a man and 
four children of different ages, representing the “innocent pleasures of famil- 
ial tranquility,” as expressed in the article by French writer and critic, George 


97  Foucart, Puvis de Chavannes, 64. 

98 See, for example: Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Charity with Four Children, 1627-28, terracotta, H. 
39 cm, Rome, Vatican Museum; Francisque Joseph Duret, Charity, c. 1865-1867, marble, 
Paris, Église de la Sainte-Trinité. 

99  Foucart, Puvis de Chavannes, 64. 

100 Georges Lafenestre, “Salon de 1873,” Gazette des beaux-arts 7 (1873): 473-478. 
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FIGURE 53 Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, The Summer (L’Eté), 1873 (Salon 1873), oil on canvas, 
305 x 507 cm. Paris, Musée d'Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Jean Schormans. 


Lafenestre, who reviewed the Salon of 1873.19! The woman wears a classical 
garment that bares her right breast. A nude, serene baby lies in her arms, as a 
naked toddler sits on the ground in front of them eating cherries. To the left 
and right of this group are naked children affectionately embracing or feed- 
ing a lamb, as pointed out by Lafenestre: “the children play with the sheep as 
with siblings.”!©2 Behind them on the bank of the lake, a young mother, whose 
left breast is partially exposed, plays with her naked baby, who stands on her 
knees. To her left stands a woman partly covered in a white fabric that reveals 
her breasts. A naked baby is suspended from her thigh, supported by her left 
hand, as she extends her right hand to a young boy grasping a white fabric 
and leaning against a tree. A woman donning a blue dress exposing her breast 
sits on the left picking a white daisy, and two distant men bathe in the stream 
behind her. 

In contrast to the preparatory sketch, in which Puvis presented the bathing 
in the foreground and the mother sitting with her children in the background 
as a relatively marginal representation of fertility,!©% in the final product he 


101 Ibid. 476. 

102 Ibid., 476. 

103 See: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Sketch for Summer, c. 1873, oil on canvas, 43.2 x 62.2 cm, 
London, National Gallery. 
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transposed the Caritas-like mother to the center of the composition, thus mak- 
ing her the formal and thematic focal point of the work, while emphasizing the 
bare breasts of the mother standing to her left. These two women demonstrate 
the connection between Summer and Ave Picardia Nutrix from 1865 (fig. 52), 
as the nursing woman is reminiscent of the mother depicted on the left side of 
the earlier painting and, most likely, the standing woman is based on the moth- 
er on the right side of the same painting. Indeed, as in Ave Picardia Nutrix, in 
this work, too, the artist incorporated images of human fertility and agricultur- 
al work, as reflected in the figures of the Caritas in its center. The sharing and 
fraternity among the figures are also apparent on the right-hand side of the 
canvas, which depicts a group of people standing around an elderly woman, 
sitting on a donkey and pouring water or milk out of a jug for them to drink. 
The bare-breasted woman standing on the right also belongs to the group of 
reapers, as she holds a mug, a sickle, and sheaves in her hands, as in depictions 
of Ceres, the goddess of agriculture.!* At the center of the painting, behind 
the nursing woman, another group of reapers is depicted, cutting a sheaf of 
hay lying on a rock between them, as they engage in friendly conversation. 
These images constitute a continuation of the ideas that arose in the work 
Ave Picardia Nutrix. In contrast to the earlier work, however, which focuses 
on a particular region, Summer depicts a dreamlike, transcendental, paradisia- 
cal land — as suggested by Lafenestre in his article — in which human beings 
enjoy themselves in absolute fraternity, devoid of any depictions of suffering, 
ugliness, or sin.1°5 This difference attests to the persistence of Puvis’s aspira- 
tions for peace, unity, and nationalism, which were strengthened following the 
events of 1870-71 during which he found himself in the besieged Paris. There 
is no doubt that the accentuation of these concepts also stemmed from the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the establishment of the Third Republic, which was 
founded following the French defeat in the Franco-Prussian War, and which 
suffered in its early days from bloody internal struggles between the right and 
the radical left.106 These struggles strengthened Puvis’s yearning for national 
fraternity, as suggested by the juxtaposition of the serene people with the fer- 
tile nature. As a moderate, apolitical patriot, Puvis sought to emphasize the 
unity of the French people in his works, as well as their sense of community 
and mutual aid, for which he strove in a period of economic and political in- 
stability following the war. Indeed, in Summer, the artist combined different 


104 See, for example: Jean Antoine Belleteste, Summer: Ceres, 1764, ivory and wood, h: 18.3 cm, 
Dieppe, Château-musée. 

105 Lafenestre, “Salon de 1873,” 476. 

106 Robert Gileda, The Third Republic from 1870 to 1914 (London, 1995), 1-16. 
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modes of reciprocal giving; hence, he portrayed the distribution of drink on 
the right alongside maternal breast-feeding in the center, as parallel visual 
representations of charity. Yet, in contrast to customary depictions of charity 
granted to the needy by members of the upper class, Puvis depicted charity as 
an internal communal activity consisting of mutual aid, devoid of hierarchy 
and any kind of institutional or religious intervention, further illuminating the 
peace and brotherhood for which he aspired. 

This approach also seems to have been at the root of the critique written 
by Jacques Delpechin on June 21, 1873 for the Catholic newspaper, Le Monde, 
in which he argued that the work depicts a “Fourierist paradise.”!©” This term 
refers to the writings of Charles Fourier, who advocated the formation of a new 
society, in which each person would contribute to his or her peers according to 
their personal abilities, in order to create an ideal community that is both sta- 
ble and harmonious. Indeed, the society depicted by Puvis in his work upholds 
several of Fourier’s principles, blending agriculture with childrearing and with 
the enjoyment of the fruitfulness of nature. These aspirations are also mani- 
fested in the design of the woman standing on the left, holding an infant as she 
extends a hand to the child sitting under the tree. The sketch reveals that this 
figure evolved from depictions of the standing Caritas in Ave Picardia Nutrix, 
but in the final work her grasp of the infant was altered, and the figure was 
depicted in partial nudity. This modification may have been influenced by two 
sculptures seen by the artist at the Palace of Versailles in 1870, while serving 
in the area during the war as part of the National Guard.!°8 The partial nudity 
and the positioning of the right hand are reminiscent of the central figure in 
Balthazar Marsy’s Latona Fountain from 1668-1686.!°° The fountain depicts 
Latona or Leto, mother of Apollo and Diana, who were conceived as a result of 
her relationship with Jupiter. According to Ovid’s Metamorphoses (V1: 317-381), 
Leto wandered restlessly with her children around the world in order to escape 
the wrath of Juno, Jupiter’s wife. She finally arrived, fatigued and worn out, to 
the land of Lycia, where she stopped by a lake in order to quench her thirst 
and nurse her children, as her breasts had been drained of milk due to their 
gluttonous suckling. Yet, despite her pleas, the local farmers refused to allow 
her to drink from the lake and, as a punishment, she turned them into frogs, 
thus leaving them in the water for eternity. At the top of the fountain designed 


107  Delpechin's critique is cited in: Mitchell, “Time and the Idea of Patriarchy,” 194. 

108 Puvis also painted soldiers in the Gardens of Versailles (Aimé Brown Price, “‘LAllégorie 
réelle’ chez Pierre Puvis de Chavannes,” Gazette des beaux-arts 89 [January 1977]: fig. 4). 

109 Wattenmaker, Puvis de Chavannes, 122. See: Balthazar Marsy, Latona Fountain, 1668-1686, 
marble and lead, Chateaux de Versailles et de Trianon, Versailles. 
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by Marsy, Leto is depicted with her two children as she raises her head heav- 
enward, as though seeking Jupiter’s help. At her feet, on the second and third 
planes, are frogs, while the fourth plane shows the farmers turning into frogs. 
The lake in which the sculpture is installed illustrates the punishment received by 
the farmers for their behavior. 

In Summer, Puvis appropriated the motif of the mother and her two chil- 
dren on the bank of the lake. Yet, in contrast to this source, Puvis depicted the 
serene mother alongside her children, while in the background the farmers 
joyfully work in the fields, without strife. Another difference is apparent in the 
posture in which she holds the baby, who unsteadily climbs onto her thigh, as 
if trying not to fall down. This non-naturalistic pose may be based on another 
sculpture in the Gardens of Versailles, depicting the Nymph Egeria holding a 
jug of water symbolizing abundance." According to Ovid (xv: 497-543), this 
nymph took care of Hippolyte, grandson of Poseidon, who was put to death by 
Theseus for a crime he did not commit; after he was revived by Asclepius, he 
lived with her in her tranquil grove. In his work, Puvis substituted the jug of 
water lying on Egeria’s lap with a tiny baby, thus conflating the new life embod- 
ied by her figure with human fertility. These alterations magnified the power of 
motherhood, thus enhancing and complementing the subject of breast-feed- 
ing depicted in the foreground. The conflation of Leto, Ceres, Egeria, and the 
figure of the Caritas reflects the power of womanly and national fertility and 
benevolence, and represents the artist’s vision for peace in France, brimming 
with wars, in a new post-1871 era. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that the cherries and apples, depicted in 
the work as a reflection of the nurturing nature, also carry Christian significa- 
tions as symbols of the Garden of Eden and of the Original Sin — a significance 
also embodied by the family, reminiscent of depictions of the Virgin Mary, 
Jesus, and John the Baptist.“! Yet, despite these influences, the emphasis on 
the numerous figures harmoniously coexisting in nature distances the imag- 
ery from the traditional Christian world. The embracing of the lamb, which, in 
art, symbolizes Jesus’ forthcoming sacrifice, now came to express the attempt 
to nullify the sacrifice personified by his figure, resonating conceptually with 
the figure of the young boy on the left, who feeds the white lamb sitting se- 
renely on the grass at his side. The love manifested by the young boys toward 
these animals represents the aspiration for peace and fraternity underscored 
by the work. 


110 See: Simon Thomassin, Nymph Egeria, marble, 38.5 x 22.5 cm, Versailles, Châteaux de 
Versailles et de Trianon. 

111 See, for example: Annibale Carracci, Virgin of the Cherries, c. 1593, oil on canvas, 120 x 
98 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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These elements point to the difference between Puvis’s depictions of the 
Caritas and those of Bouguereau. The latter chose to base himself on a dis- 
tinctly Christian image, while Puvis secularized the virtue of the Caritas, sub- 
tly inserting Christian imagery in order to amplify the messages of peace and 
fraternity he sought to convey. Though the national and trans-religious facets 
of the virtue of charity, characteristic of Puvis’s works, also appeared later on 
in Bouguereau’s Alma Parens from 1883 (fig. 51), which blended human fertil- 
ity with the fecundity of the earth, in this work, too, Bouguereau maintained 
the traditional character of the Caritas in his depiction of the Republic as a 
powerful mother caring for her children and protecting them from harm, in 
contrast to the non-hierarchical humanitarian community characteristic of 
Puvis’s works. 

Nevertheless, in the work La Bresse from 1886-87 (fig. 54), exhibited in 1887 
as part of the artists solo exhibition at Paul Durand-Ruel’s gallery? Puvis 
eschewed the multiplicity of figures that characterized his early works and 
focused on the figure of the Caritas, standing in a natural expanse holding a 
baby in her arms, while two additional children stand at her feet. Her bare 
right breast denotes her nourishing abilities, even though she is not actively 
engaged in breast-feeding, and she gazes to the right with a pensive, sorrow- 
ful look on her face. This image constitutes a direct evolution of the figure of 
the mother and children on the right side of the wall painting Ave Picardia 
Nutrix (fig. 52), and depicts the Vosges area belonging to the Lorraine region in 
north-eastern France. Yet, though the Bresse area is known for its fine food and 
plump chickens," there is no evidence of this in the painting. The opposite 
is true: the landscape appears to be barren and there is no hint of the agri- 
cultural abundance featured in Puvis’s earlier works; the work may, therefore, 
be understood in a different context, as a symbolic representation of France’s 
situation. La Bresse is part of the Lorraine region, sub-divided into four areas 
after the French Revolution: Meuse, Meurthe, Moselle, and Vosges, which in- 
cludes La Bresse and is situated in southern Lorraine. According to the Treaty 
of Frankfurt, ratified by the French and the Prussians at the end of the war on 
May 10, 1871, parts of Meurthe and Moselle were transferred to the Germans."+ 
The depiction of La Bresse, situated to the south of these regions, therefore 
reflects the artist’s preoccupation with the outcome of the war between France 
and Prussia. That being the case, instead of depicting motherhood as part of the 


112 Wattenmaker, Puvis de Chavannes, xxii, 204. 

113 “La Bresse,” La France avec les guides bleus, 760-761. 

114 John Ashley Soanes Grenville, Europe Reshaped, 1848-1878 (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 
2000), 309-322, 331; David Gates, Warfare in Nineteenth Century (London: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2001), 150-173. 
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FIGURE 54 
Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, La Bresse, c. 1886-1887, 
61 x 43 cm. Present location unknown. 





communal fabric, as in Ave Picardia Nutrix, in this work Puvis focused on her 
isolation in the arid landscape. 

The reference to the region of Alsace-Lorraine was not exclusive to Puvis, 
and the allegorical figure of the conquered Alsace was already depicted in 
Jean-Jacques Henner’s Alsace, She Waits in 1871.15 The work portrays Alsace — 
as she awaits salvation — in the form of a pale young woman dressed in black 
garments of mourning and wearing a typical Alsacian headscarf, also black 
in color, to which a tricolor round patch has been affixed, symbolizing the 
French Republic. Even though local residents who preferred to retain their 
French citizenship were permitted to relocate to France until 1872, and some 
twenty percent of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine opted to do so, the re- 
mainder became citizens of the German Empire, and the entire region only 
regained French sovereignty after the First World War."6 Yet, unlike Henner’s 
melancholy work, Puvis chose to depict a region that was not conquered by the 
Germans, interweaving messages of hope in the form of the mother and the 
tree next to her, emitting new branches. 

That same year, Puvis also reworked the figure of the mother and her children 
from the painting Summer (fig. 53), and depicted them in The Young Mother 
(fig. 55).17 This time, the artist added another toddler on the left, attempting 


115 See: Jean Jacques Henner, L'Alsace, elle attend, 1871, oil on canvas, 60 x 30 cm, Paris, Musée 
Jean Jacques Henner. 

116 Chapman, The Third Republic of France, 377. 

117 This work was exhibited under the title The Young Mother (La Jeune mère) in Puvis’s 
solo exhibition at Durand-Ruel’s gallery. See: Exposition de tableaux, pastels, dessins par 
M. Pierre Puvis de Chavannes (Paris: Galerie Durand-Rouel, 1887), no. 5. 
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FIGURE 55 Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, The Young Mother (La Jeune mère), c. 1887, oil on canvas, 
56 x 47 cm. Paris, Musée d’Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Hervé Lewandowski. 


to pick the autumn foliage dangling from one of the trees, and substituted 
the fruit basket from the previous work with a wicker cradle. In contrast to the 
fantastic symbolic landscape in Summer, he now featured a peaceful family 
enjoying itself in the heart of nature near home, accompanied by its faithful 
dog. The portable crib is covered with a white blanket, representing domestic- 
ity and protection; the mother, donning a lilac-colored gown, converses with 
her eldest son after her baby has finished nursing and is contentedly sucking his 
fingers. 
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Despite the similarity between this work and La Bresse, this work depicts 
maternity, as suggested by its title, even though the juxtaposition of the 
mother and the two children evokes traditional depictions of the Caritas. 
Moreover, unlike the distant, sorrowful look on the allegorical figure’s face in 
La Bresse, this work represents prosperity, fertility, and peace through the fig- 
ure of the naturalistic mother conversing with her young boy as she pets the 
dog — an expression of the ideal coexistence of humankind and nature. The 
work does not constitute an allegorical representation of womanly work or 
charity, but is, rather, a manifestation of a mother’s ultimate love for her chil- 
dren. The difference between Puvis’s two works somehow corresponds to the 
discrepancy between Bouguereau’s portrayals of the Caritas, some of which 
suggest estrangement between the mother and her children (see, for example, 
figs. 49-50), in contrast to his depictions of loving mothers. Similarly, Puvis’s 
depictions of the Caritas from the end of the century also underscore the dif- 
ference between the non-naturalistic, allegorical image and the representation 
of harmonious maternity. 

Moving away from the traditional depiction of the Caritas and its substitu- 
tion with an alternate model is also demonstrated by the work Charity, paint- 
ed by Puvis in 1893-94 for the Paris city hall (Hôtel de Ville), which burned 
down in 1871 during the Paris Commune and was restored during the Third 
Republic.H8 In this work, as well as in the final oil sketch displayed at the Salon 
of 1894," the artist rendered Charity as a woman donning a blue dress and 
a long white headscarf, sympathetically extending her hands to a famished 
mother and her two children, shivering in the cold snowy landscape. Aimée 
Brown Price believes that, since the city hall was adjacent to the institution 
for public assistance (Assistance Publique), which functioned under its aus- 
pices, the depiction of charitable giving was well-suited to the structure and 
reflected the regime’s attitude to this painful issue. She adds that, at the end 
of the century, France’s approach to charitable donation changed, as it was 
transferred, for the most part, from the authority of the Church to that of the 
State. During that period, it was believed that poverty is no sin, but rather a 
misfortune, and an attempt was made to eradicate it by institutional means.!2° 
In fact, during the Second Empire, a similar approach was already espoused 
by Louis-Napoléon and his wife, who offered charity to the needy. Yet, in these 


118 This work appears on the lower part of the city hall ceiling (William H. Robinson, “Puvis 
de Chavannes’s Summer and the Symbolist Avant Garde,” The Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art 78 [January 1991]: 5; Foucart, Puvis de Chavannes, 225, fig. 200). 

119 See: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Charity, 1894, oil on canvas, 91.4 x 71 cm, Saint Louis, 
Washington University Gallery of Art. 


120 Price, “L'Allégorie Réelle,’ 35-36. 
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portrayals, the Emperor and Empress themselves were portrayed in the act of 
giving charity, while in his works, Puvis depicted the Caritas in the form of a 
classical woman, evocative of the figure of Geneviève, patron saint of Paris; she 
was portrayed by the artist circa 1897 in the work Saint Geneviève Giving Food 
to Paris, displayed at the Panthéon (formerly known as the Church of Saint 
Genevieve),!#! in which the Saint extends her hands in benediction to the city’s 
famished residents. This work appears to be based on Schnetz’s 1822 painting 
Saint Geneviève Distributing Supply during the Siege on Paris (fig. 27). 

Similar representations focusing on saints or clergymen giving charity to the 
needy were also produced during the Second Empire and the Third Republic, as 
will be demonstrate in Chapter 5. There is, however, a fundamental difference 
between Puvis’s painting and these works, as the Saint portrayed by Schnetz 
and the benefactors depicted in the second half of the nineteenth century pro- 
vided the needy with material goods — food or money - while Puvis’s Caritas 
extends her hand in benediction, a gesture of sympathy and protection, just 
like Saint Genevieve, whom he would later portray. 

The resemblance between the Caritas and Geneviève illuminates the evolu- 
tion that took place in the representation of the Caritas over the course of the 
nineteenth century. In this work, Puvis eschewed the traditional depiction of 
the woman surrounded by children and substituted it with an image manifest- 
ing the national dimension of charity. Though the resemblance between the 
allegorical figure of Charity and that of the Saint attests to obvious Christian 
influences, the selection of the patron saint of Paris infuses charitable dona- 
tion with nationalistic elements, thus tying together the secular and religious 
establishments — a clear expression of Puvis’s aspiration for fraternity, as em- 
bodied by the virtue of charity. 

However, the shift in the depiction of charity in Puvis’s later works also re- 
flects broader changes in the attitude of his French contemporaries to the sub- 
ject of maternity. This change is already apparent in the difference between 
Bouguereau’s depictions of loving mothers and his portrayals of the distant 
Caritas, and is also demonstrated by the discrepancy between Puvis’s La Bresse 
and The Young Mother from 1887 (figs. 53-54). Bouguereau’s and Puvis’s later 
works indicate that, at the end of the century as well, the issue of charity re- 
mained at the heart of the public discourse, as demonstrated by artworks 
produced at that time portraying clergymen or wealthy women giving charity 
to the poor. Yet toward the end of the century, in an era when maternity was 
exalted and the importance of the child within the nuclear bourgeois family 


121 See: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Saint Geneviève Giving Food to Paris, c. 1897, oil on canvas, 
64 x 140 cm, Paris, Panthéon (formerly known as Église Sainte Geneviève). 
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underlined, the model of the Caritas as a woman taking care of children not 
her own lost its prominence, making way for alternate depictions of charity 
that had already been customary in the past. This transition is clearly mani- 
fested in Puvis’s works, which shifted from a representation of the Caritas to a 
portrayal of maternity, and from the depiction of charity through breast-feed- 
ing to alternate means of representation. 

The same transition with regard to the allegory of the Caritas is also appar- 
ent in two depictions of the subject from the early twentieth century, which 
establish an intricate connection and inextricable bond between the image 
of the Caritas and maternal breast-feeding. The work Maternity (fig. 56) by the 
French artist Albert Aublet, exhibited in 1904 at the Salon of the National Fine 
Arts Society (Société nationale des beaux-arts), portrays a young woman sit- 
ting in a chair in her home as she breast-feeds a pudgy, fair-haired baby at her 
exposed right breast. She looks at him with a soft, affectionate gaze as he places 
his tiny hand on her chest; a little girl nestles against her knee and gazes at 
the viewer; another girl observs the nursing infant with a loving smile, while a 
third girl stands on the right, her gaze directed at the viewer. The multiplicity 
of children ties the image to traditional depictions of the Caritas, though the 





FIGURE 56 Albert Aublet, Maternity (La Maternité), 1904 (Salon de la Société nationale 
des beaux-arts, 1904), oil on canvas. Dimensions and location unknown. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / François Vizzavona. 
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FIGURE 57 

Edouard Alexandre de Sain, 
Maternal Charity, Farmer Nursing 
Her Own Child and That of Her 
Sick Neighbor (Charité maternelle, 
paysanne allaitant son enfant et 
celui de sa voisine malade), 1908 
(Salon de la Société nationale 

des beaux-arts, 1908), oil on 
canvas. Dimensions and location 
unknown. © RMN-Grand Palais / 
François Vizzavona. 





title of the work attests to the fact that it belongs to the genre of paintings of 
mothers nursing their newborn children, rather than a depiction of charitable 
donation. In this painting, the artist deviates from the allegory of the Caritas 
presented as a woman breast-feeding children not her own, as a visual repre- 
sentation of the giving abilities demanded of believers and, like Puvis (fig. 55), 
portrays a realistic woman suckling her own children. Yet, unlike Puvis’s paint- 
ing, the household chair on which the woman sits is reminiscent of the throne 
occupied by the traditional figure of the Caritas, thus infusing the early twentieth- 
century depiction of French bourgeois motherhood with dignity. The fact that 
he modeled himself on the Caritas underscores the conception of motherhood 
in that period, maintaining that the mother must lovingly care for her children 
and provide for all of their needs in the spirit of Christian charity. 

Edouard Alexandre de Sain’s Maternal Charity, Farmer Nursing Her Own 
Child and That of Her Sick Neighbor (fig. 57), exhibited in 1908 at the Salon 
of the National Fine Arts Society, also conflates maternity with the Caritas. 
The work depicts a bare-breasted woman sitting on a step outside her house, 
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simultaneously nursing two children at her breasts. Barefoot and simply clad, 
she bends her head toward the tiny child suckling at her left breast. The cloth 
diaper covering his body and the knit hat on his head testify to his young age, 
while the infant nursing at her right breast appears to be older. Partially naked 
and bare headed, he sits upright in her lap and gently places his hand on her 
chest. The age difference between them indicates that they are not siblings, 
and, indeed, the sickly neighbor, mother of one of the children, sits behind 
them, looking on with obvious fatigue. On the left is a simple wicker cradle in- 
tended for the tiny child on the right and above it a blossoming tree adorns the 
head of the nursing woman, symbolically highlighting her fertility. Despite the 
affinity between this depiction and traditional depictions of the Caritas, also 
suggested by the work’s title, in this painting the woman nurses her own baby 
as well as her neighbor's child, thus blending the virtue of charity with the joys 
of motherhood. Due to the mistaken belief that a woman can only nurse one 
child at a time, many wet nurses neglected their own children in order to nurse 
the children of strangers,!2? while this woman offers her milk to two infants. 

In this work, de Sain depicts true Christian charity, stemming from altru- 
ism and the love of another, without giving up the natural instinct of mater- 
nal love and caring for her children. It differs in this respect from the double 
nursing depicted by Daumier in 1848 (fig. 43), which represents allegorical 
and political giving, devoid of love and a true bond between the mother and 
the children nursing at her breasts; the double nursing depicted by de Sain 
represents the actual act of breast-feeding, taking on a more natural and un- 
derstandable character than the prevalent model of the Caritas, which was 
based on an estranged relationship between the woman and the children she 
nourishes. Hence, though this painting contains no overt attributes of divine 
love, it expresses, more than any other work, the spirit of the New Testament 
and the proverb “You shall love your neighbor as your own” (Matthew 22:39), 
which continued to have an impact on French art well into the twentieth cen- 
tury. The reduction in the size of the nuclear family and the less frequent use 
of wet nurses (who, like the figure of Charity, also nursed children not their 
own), influenced the conception of the Caritas, which, in the final decade of 
the nineteenth century, lost her prestige until she gradually disappeared from 
French art altogether. Though charity remained at the heart of the public dis- 
course even at the end of the century, the glorification of motherhood during 
that time pushed aside traditional depictions of the Caritas; meanwhile, artists 
adopted the motif of the Caritas for the rendering of alternate subject matters, 
as I shall demonstrate in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER 4 


From Sanctity to Promiscuity: The Wet Nurse 


When she had a child, he had to be sent out to a wet nurse. [...] One 
day, Emma felt a sudden urge to see her baby daughter, who had been 
put out to nurse with the carpenter's wife [...] At the sound of the gate 
the wet nurse appeared, holding a nursing infant at her breast. With the 
other arm she was dragging along a frail little chap with sores all over his 
face — the son of a Rouen knitted-goods merchant whose parents, too 
involved with their business, had left him to board in the country. [...] 
Emma's baby lay sleeping in a wicker cradle on the ground. Picking her 
up in her blanket, she began singing softly as she rocked her. Léon was 
pacing about the room; he found it strange to see this fine lady in her 
nankeen dress in the midst of all this poverty. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT, Madame Bovary, 1857! 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the subject of the Caritas declined, making way for depictions of moth- 
erhood. The image of the Caritas was, however, adopted for the depiction of 
alternate subject matters, influencing the portrayal of the wet nurse (fig. 15). 
Though distinct in nature, the Caritas and the wet nurse have much in com- 
mon, as both figures represent mothers who suckle the children of strangers. 
Nonetheless, the Caritas is a symbolic figure embodying selfless giving, while 
the wet nurse was an actual historic figure who received monetary compensa- 
tion for her services. Unlike the practice of “cross-feeding” or “milk sharing,’ 
which has become customary in recent years, in which mothers help each 
other out by nursing children not their own,? wet nurses often abandoned 
their own children for the benefit of their work, handing them over to 


1 Gustave Flaubert, Madame Bovary, trans. Margaret Mauldon (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004), 8, 82-83. 
2 For further information, see: Rhonda Shaw, “The Virtues of Cross-Nursing and the ‘Yuk 
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impoverished wet nurses or feeding them breast-milk substitutes, which en- 
dangered their lives. It is for this reason, as well as due to the obstinate op- 
position of medical professionals and moralists to wet-nursing throughout 
the ages, that the link between the Caritas and the wet nurse is astounding; 
I will, however, argue in this chapter that the connection between the two is 
essential to our understanding of the French people’s ambivalence toward wet 
nurses in the nineteenth century. 

In the first chapter I demonstrated that maternal breast-feeding and wet- 
nursing were intertwined in eighteenth — and nineteenth-century France. The 
employment of a wet nurse, which had been customary among high-class 
women since the Middle Ages, became prevalent in France in eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century among bourgeois women, as well as among urban work- 
ing-class women who earned a living, such as bakers, silk weavers, seamstress- 
es, and peddlers. These artisans eschewed breast-feeding, as their income was 
greater than the wages owed to rural wet nurses. In consequence, middle and 
upper-class women alone could choose whether or not to breast-feed their 
children. Many of them renounced maternal breast-feeding for reasons of con- 
venience, family planning, social engagements, or prestige. In contrast, urban 
working-class women often gave up breast-feeding in favor of employment 
outside the home, while rural women of meager means were usually forced 
to nurse a child not their own in order to raise the family income. Statistical 
records demonstrate that, in the eighteenth century, almost every rural woman 
who could breast-feed, meaning that she herself had recently given birth, was 
engaged in wet-nursing.? Those women who employed wet nurses could be re- 
leased from their maternal obligations thanks to other women, who took those 
obligations upon themselves in order to provide for their families. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the wet nurses belonged to the lower classes and depended 
on the supplemental income. Many of them were villagers who travelled to the 
cities in search of work, leaving their children behind. Others lost their own 
child and took advantage of their lactation as a source of income, while some 
were unmarried women who abandoned their illegitimate children in orphan- 
ages and sought to economically rehabilitate themselves by nursing the chil- 
dren of others. Bourgeois women often favored these young women, as they 
were free of familial obligations and were, therefore, available for prolonged 


Updegrove, “Nonprofit Human Milk Banking in the Unites States,” Journal of Midwifery and 
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periods of breast-feeding. As a law was legislated in France in 1852, stating that 
the wet nurse’s child must be at least nine months old, many hoped to find a 
mother who had lost her own baby, as her milk was “young” and, hence, more 
compatible with the age of the infant put into her care.4 

The wet nurses who arrived in the large cities in search of work were aided 
by special agencies (Bureaux des nourrices), which mediated between them 
and the parents$ Specialized handlers (meneurs) - men and women who 
worked in these offices as agents — identified the wet nurse most suitable for 
the position and introduced her to the parents. The majority of families sent 
their children to the wet nurse’s rural home, both due to the cramped living 
conditions in their homes in the city and because they believed that the coun- 
try air would benefit the child and contribute to his or her health. The wet 
nurses and urban babies put into their charge were accompanied on their jour- 
ney back to the village by the handlers in special carriages belonging to the 
wet-nursing agency. Though these carriages were usually covered, the crowded 
seating arrangement and weather conditions often brought about the death 
of the newborns during the arduous journey.® In 1840 a carriage service was 
established, with routes departing from Paris to the main villages in which the 
wet nurses resided; in 1859 this service was expanded and the majority of wet 
nurses were driven all the way to their homes.’ 

Even though in 1821 a law was instituted cancelling the role of mediator, 
after it was decided that they did not faithfully fulfill their responsibilities, 
many of them opened private wet-nursing agencies. These offices were wide- 
spread in all of the major cities and, in the 1860s, provided nearly half of the 
wet nurses working in Paris — a much greater number than the number of wet 
nurses hired through the official agencies. The wet nurses preferred them as 
they paid better, did not require medical examinations, and quickly found ba- 
bies for them to take care of.8 In the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
agencies began sending the wet nurses home by train, as demonstrated by the 
print Wet Nurses of 1866, depicting two wet nurses sitting in a train car.° The 
woman on the right changes the diaper of the baby in her lap as she converses 


4 Approximately a quarter of the nurses working in Paris were unwed, while the majority of 
rural nurses were married (Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 221-222, 235). 

5 Inhis book, Dr. Alfred Donné dealt with the nurses’ employment conditions, their wages, 

and the problems that may arise in the framework of the communication with the agencies 

dealing with the subject (Donné, Conseils aux mères, 94-111). 

Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 323-324. 

Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 232-233; Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 35-37. 

Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 122-126, 232-233; Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, u4-121. 
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with the wet nurse on the left, who looks at her. The man sitting between them 
looks out the window contemptuously, blocking his nose with his hand due 
to the bad smell emanating from the diaper. This gesture testifies to the fact 
that the modernization of the wet nurses’ means of transportation did not im- 
prove travel conditions, as also suggested by Dr. Monot’s 1972 book, discussed 
in Chapter 1. Monot drew a connection between the oppressive conditions and 
the lack of oxygen in the third-class carriages and the death of babies thus 
transported to the remote rural wet nurses.!° 

Yet, like the early nineteenth-century artworks that depicted the nurses’ 
carriage journey, this print, too, does not at all focus on the harsh conditions 
experienced by the travelling infants, but rather on the misery of the other 
passengers, forced to sit in close proximity to them. Moreover, were it not for 
the multiplicity of women portrayed in the print, we may have mistaken them 
for simple rural mothers rather than professional caretakers — pointing to the 
ambivalence that, at the time, constituted an essential part of the conception 
of the wet nurse, who was often depicted as a mother in every way. 

Alongside the prevalent use of rural wet nurses, some affluent bourgeois 
families also sought a live-in wet nurse (nourrice sur lieu). Thus, an internal 
hierarchy was established among the wet nurses — those who had no choice 
but to nurse children in orphanages held the lowest status and their wages 
were meager (approximately 15 francs per month), followed by the rural nurses 
who nursed in their own homes and earned some 20 francs a month, though 
their salary gradually decreased as the distance from the child’s hometown 
increased. At the top of the pyramid were the women working in bourgeois 
homes, who earned almost five times as much as their colleagues (between 
80 and 100 francs a month) and who enjoyed improved living conditions rel- 
ative to the other servants. These nurses were the most important of all the 
household staff and, since their role was to breast-feed, the family took care 
that they did not tire themselves by performing other household tasks. As the 
doctors recommended that they be treated kindly," these nurses received fine 
food in order to preserve the quality of their milk. They often dined with the 
members of the family and were lodged in upper-story rooms so that they may 
breathe fresh air. These live-in nurses, who were often hired for a period of two 
years, enabled the bourgeois mothers to enjoy the best of both worlds: they 
could avoid breast-feeding, while at the same time providing their children 
with mother’s milk and supervising them and the care they received. It is obvi- 
ous that the fate experienced by the wet nurse’s own children fundamentally 


10 Monot, De la mortalité excessive des enfants, 90. 
11 See, for example, Donné, Conseils aux Mères, 122-134. 
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differed: many of them were abandoned, others received breast-milk substi- 
tutes, and the rest were sent to poor wet nurses in remote villages in exchange 
for a slight fee. The children of these wet nurses were often fed porridge and 
animal milk by “dry nurses” (nourrice sec) and were not at all breast-fed. 

The live-in nurses, too, were often hired through the wet-nursing agencies, 
as suggested by the print entitled At the Entrance to a Private Nursing Agency 
published in November 1874 in Le Monde Illustré (fig. 58). The inscriptions 
“rural wet nurses” (nourrices de province) and “live-in nurses” (nourrices sur 
lieux) appear next to the prominent entranceway. To the right stands an el- 
egantly attired bourgeois couple that has arrived at the office in order to select 
a wet nurse; the couple converses with an older woman, an employee of the 
agency, who introduces them to a young woman proudly nursing a baby. On 
the left are five other corpulent wet nurses with their babies. The one in the 
foreground holds a naked child above the sidewalk, in a position enabling him 
to perform his needs. Behind her another wet nurse sits on a bench, playfully 
lifting a baby into the air with great affection. Another wet nurse sits on the 
same bench on the left, changing the diaper of the child lying across her lap 








FIGURE 58 M. Miranda, At the Entrance to a Private Nursing Agency (A la porte 
dun bureau de nourrices privé), lithograph published in Le Monde 
Illustré (November 7, 1874), 300. 


12 Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 6, 153, 196-206, 215-219; Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 190-196, 
226-234. 
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FIGURE 59 Jean José Frappa, The Wet-Nursing Office (Le Bureau des nourrices), c. 1880s, oil 
on canvas, 98 x 131 cm. Paris, Musée de l’Assistance Publique. 


while talking to the wet nurse sitting next to her, who is engaged in suckling a 
child at her exposed breast, while a toddler, about two years old, stands before 
her, gently placing her hand on the baby’s body. The girl may be the nurse’s bio- 
logical child, as in the second half of the nineteenth century, many wet nurses 
arrived in Paris with one of their children, as evidence of their ability to care 
for them.!° Yet, her positioning with the two children is clearly based on depic- 
tions of the Caritas examined in the previous chapter. Though the coarse facial 
features of some of the heavyset wet nurses are strikingly different from those 
of the refined bourgeois figures on the right, they are not depicted in a nega- 
tive light and the artwork simply appears to document a commonplace reality. 
Moreover, the resemblance between the central figure and the model of the 
Caritas alludes to the caretaking skills of these hired mothers, thus presenting 
them in a positive light. 

The use of wet nurses among bourgeois women is also documented by Jean 
José Frappa’s The Wet-Nursing Office from the 1880s (fig. 59). In the work, Frappa 
depicts the wet-nursing agency, featuring a large, well-lit room populated by 
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wet nurses waiting for clients. One of the office employees stands on the left; 
her fine garments and bare head distinguish her from the numerous wet nurs- 
es wearing simple dresses and white head coverings. At the center of the group 
of wet nurses on the right sits a woman fastening the buttons of her dress after 
she has finished breast-feeding the child lying across her lap. The wet nurses 
at her side also hold babies as they gaze at another woman, who timidly bows 
her head as an elegantly attired bourgeois man undoes her dress in order to 
examine her breasts, in search for a wet nurse for one of his children. On the 
left another bourgeois man sits in a chair, awaiting his turn. At the entrance is 
another group of standing wet nurses, headed by a woman who proudly enters 
the room holding a baby who is completely wrapped up. 

The women filling the room in this work are young, good looking, and 
skilled, in accordance with the medical recommendations, which, for the 
purposes of breast-feeding, favored women aged twenty to thirty-five at most. 
These recommendations remained almost unchanged from Antiquity to the 
early twentieth century, and included detailed specifications of the desirable 
physical and moral qualities of wet nurses. In addition to the preferred age 
range, these specifications also included an average-sized, healthful body, dark 
hair, a cheerful temperament, moral conduct, good health, fine teeth, and thick 
white milk. Throughout the course of history, physicians argued in their books 
that a wet nurse’s temperament and morality must be thoroughly examined, 
as they may have an effect on the baby suckling at her breast. They, therefore, 
advised parents to choose a wet nurse who demonstrates a proper upbringing, 
honesty, cheerfulness, moderation, and humility. Qualities such as a quick tem- 
per, cowardice, stupidity, vulgarity, or promiscuity were to be avoided. Besides 
these requirements, the wet nurse’s religion was also considered, as it had to 
correspond to the baby’s, and she was also required to demonstrate experi- 
ence in childcare. The sex of the wet nurse’s own children also mattered, with 
a preference for the same sex as that of the baby whom she would be nursing, 
so that he or she would not absorb inappropriate “feminine” or “masculine” 
traits through her milk.!4 These characteristics were reiterated in Dr. Eugène 
Bouchut’s 1862 book, in which he strongly recommended carefully choosing 
a young but experienced wet nurse with dark hair, a solid body, pink gums, 
strong teeth, full breasts, an easygoing personality, and rich “young” milk that 
is no more than five months old.15 


14 Ross, “The Middle-Class Child in Urban Italy” 185-190; Fildes, Breasts, Bottles and Babies, 
168-182. 

15 In his book, Dr. Bouchut advised avoiding fair-haired nurses, claiming that their milk 
is sparse and unhealthy for the baby, and emphasized the importance of medical 
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Frappa’s depiction of the bourgeois men, who represented their wives in the 
search for a wet nurse, also reflects a historical truth, as testimonies attest that 
it was the men who sought wet nurses for their children and even signed their 
employment contract.!6 Though Frappa avoided depicting bare breasts, his de- 
piction of the man examining one of the candidates’ breasts in the center of the 
canvas also reflected a common practice, as this examination was advised by 
the medical literature, which recommended medium-sized breasts lined with 
protruding blue veins and average-sized nipples, as well as testing the color 
and texture of the milk.!” This practice was already documented in the late 
Middle Ages, as suggested by a French manuscript from circa 1300-1350, held 
by the National Library in Paris, telling of a woman examining a wet nurse’s 
bare breast by touching it.!8 In the nineteenth century, as well, physicians con- 
tinued to recommend an examination of the breasts and milk, as illustrated by 
They Recognize the Merchandise by a Single Drop!, which appeared in the 1840 
book The Physiology of the Physician® This illustration portrays a physician 
of refined taste at a wet-nursing agency, using a spoon to taste the milk drawn 
from the breasts of the corpulent wet nurse standing before him, surrounded 
by her peers. Besides the ridiculousness arising from the contrast between the 
slender physician and the plump wet nurses surrounding him, the depiction 
attests to the medicalization of breast-feeding in the nineteenth century and 
reveals the persistence of the practice, common throughout history, of select- 
ing a wet nurse based on the quality of her milk.20 

The illustrations of wet-nursing discussed above reflect an uncritical ac- 
ceptance of this practice, which stands in opposition to the harsh criticism 
expressed by the medical, philosophical, and moral literature composed 
during those same years. Even the humorous illustration from the book The 
Physiology of the Physician, focusing on the ridiculousness of tasting the milk, 


examinations to avoid employing a nurse suffering from syphilis (Bouchut, Hygiéne de la 
première enfance, 135-139). 

16 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 235. 

17 Jean François Alfred Simyan, Lactation et allaitement sous le rapport physiologique et so- 
cial, Thèse pour le doctorat de médecine de Paris, no. 94, Faculté de médecine de Paris 
(Paris: Imprimerie et fonderie de Rignoux et C., April 1837), 35-36; Bouchut, Hygiène de la 
première enfance, 36. 

18 See: Aldebrandin de Sienne, La Nourrice, French manuscript, c. 1300-1350, Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale, Fr. 12323, fol. 97. 

19 See: Louis-Joseph Trimolet, Ils reconnaissent le cru rien qu'à une simple goutte! 1840 (from: 
Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 188). 

20  Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 180-181. Physicians advised parents to watch the nurse 
breast-feeding or to express milk from her breasts in order to examine its quantity, tex- 
ture, odor, and taste (ibid., 188). 
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does not present the wet nurses themselves in a negative light. Moreover, the 
wet nurse’s resemblance to the figure of the Caritas (figs. 15, 57), alludes to her 
giving and caretaking abilities. The correspondence between the wet nurse 
and the Caritas is also suggested by a certificate of recognition designed by 
Edouard Debat-Ponsan in 1900 for wet nurses employed by the government aid 
bureau, who looked after needy children in Paris and surrounding areas.” The 
inscription at the top of the certificate indicates its purpose: “This certificate of 
recognition is granted to Madame [...] in order to perpetuate among her family 
members and the citizens of France the aid she offered the needy children of 
the Seine region.” The certificate portrays a young wet nurse, suckling an infant 
at her bare left breast. Her slippers point to her rural origins, as do her family 
members standing behind her. An allegorical figure stands on the left, grant- 
ing her, in the name of the city of Paris, a badge of honor for services rendered 
on behalf of the abandoned children, while behind her a naked woman pours 
water out of a jug as a representation of giving. There are, in fact, no clear at- 
tributes identifying the woman in the painting as a wet nurse; were it not for 
the context in which the certificate was presented, the woman could have been 
mistaken for a young rural mother devotedly taking care of her children. 

In contrast to the certificate of recognition awarded to Madame Thieblot 
(fig. 15), whose portrayal is also akin to the figure of the Caritas, the certificate 
designed by Debat-Ponsan was presented to women who nursed needy chil- 
dren, whether impoverished, orphaned, or abandoned. This distinction casts 
his wet nurse in an even brighter and nobler light, as she grants warmth and af- 
fection to children who need it more than any others. Statistical data gathered 
in the second half of the nineteenth century suggests that, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the number of children abandoned at asylums as a 
result of the growing poverty significantly increased. Some were nourished by 
poor wet nurses who worked for these hospitals, but the majority were sent 
far away to rural wet nurses. The mortality rate among these children was par- 
ticularly high; many of them did not survive, and those who did survive were 
usually not breast-fed, but received substitutes while their nurses suckled their 
own children. A similar situation was characteristic of many poor children, 
who were often fed porridge and animal milk and suffered great neglect. In 
the final quarter of the century, public awareness of their condition rose and 
the care they received improved, due to, among others, immunization and 


21 See: Edouard Debat-Ponsan, Maquette de diplôme d'honneur aux enfants assistés, 1900, oil 
on canvas, 65 x 92 cm, Paris, Musée de l’Assistance Publique. 
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pasteurized milk.22 The certificate of recognition issued by the establishment 
responsible for abandoned children attests to the State’s attempts to lower 
these children’s mortality rate; the depiction of the maternal woman accom- 
panied by her family members presents her as a figure embodying both moth- 
erliness and charity. 

Yet, in light of the extensive information gathered in the nineteenth century 
regarding the high mortality rate among babies sent to wet nurses, the resem- 
blance between the wet nurse and the figure of the Caritas and of the mother is 
surprizing. The awareness of infant mortality rose in the public consciousness 
in the second half of the nineteenth century as a result of the medical texts 
at the basis of the Roussel Law. They appear to have inspired the article “The 
Mortality of Breast-Feeders in France,” published on December 12, 1874 in the 
journal L'Illustration, only a few days before the Roussel Law was legislated 
on December 23. The article was accompanied by an illustration detailing the 
dangers threatening the lives of those children given over to the mercy of wet 
nurses: they might suffocate from the smoke emitted by the fireplace, their 
crib might be taken over by the animals living in the house or they may be de- 
voured by them, they may be dropped by the reckless wet nurse, or die before 
reaching the age of one.?3 

The description of these dangers reflected the prevalent medical view based 
on Dr. Monot’s research, which pointed to a strong connection between the 
high infant mortality rate in France and the use of wet nurses.*4 Furthermore, 
after a period marked by a moderation of the physicians’ attitude toward wet 
nurses, as of the 1860s doctors reverted to their staunch opposition to the ser- 
vices provided by the “bad wet nurse” (fa mauvaise nourrice), who neglects her 
own children in exchange for money and is directly responsible for reducing 
their chances of survival. They argued that the rural wet nurses worked in the 
fields instead of looking after their own children and the children of others 
put into their care, and that they are so exhausted at night that they cannot 
hear the babies’ cries, leaving them to their fate.?5 It is for this reason that 


22 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 226-228. In the eighteenth century, eighteen percent of children 
raised by their mothers died, thirty-eight percent of legitimate children sent to wet nurs- 
es, and ninety percent of children living in shelters for abandoned children (Matthews- 
Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 42). 

23 See: Henri Lozic, “La Mortalité des nourrissons en France,’ L'Illustration (December 12, 
1874): 377 (cited in Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices a Paris, 75). 

24 Monot, De l'industrie des nourrices, 86-89; Monot, De la mortalité excessive des enfants, 
23-24, 32-48, 51-63. 

25 Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices a Paris, 80-82. It is for this reason that an additional law was 
legislated in 1880, stating that the nurse’s child must be at least seven months old, or 
suckled by another woman (ibid., 111). 
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the wet nurse’s likeness to the figure of the Caritas or to that of the mother in 
nineteenth-century French art begs an explanation, as this image appears to 
embody significant contrasts between the good mother and the bad, neglect- 
ful mother. Moreover, the fact that the majority of depictions of wet nurses 
in French art were executed specifically in the last quarter of the century, at a 
time when the opposition of the medical establishment to this practice grew 
stronger, sharpens the question of the relationship between visual represen- 
tations of wet-nursing and the attitude of the medical establishment to the 
subject, vis-a-vis reality. 

In Chapter 1 we saw that, despite the tremendous change in the attitude 
toward maternal breast-feeding in the early nineteenth century, the use of wet 
nurses did not decline, remaining at approximately fifty percent throughout 
the century. Meanwhile, there were fluctuations in the physicians’ critical 
attitude toward this practice throughout the century: in the first half of the 
century, the responses to wet-nursing varied from condemnation to moderate 
tolerance, while from the 1860s to the end of the century they openly fought this 
phenomenon. It appears, then, that the visual representations of wet-nursing, 
in which it was depicted uncritically, are opposed in essence to the medical es- 
tablishment’s approach to the subject, and fundamentally differ from the spirit 
of the Roussel Law. Though it was the promotion of maternal breast-feeding 
that drove the legislation of this law in 1874, I believe that not only did it not 
prevent wet-nursing, but it actually brought about its legalization, so long as 
the parents and wet nurses met the newly instituted standards. We may, there- 
fore, perceive the Roussel Law as a continuation of the dual trend that surfaced 
in the nineteenth century in the medical literature dealing with wet-nursing. 
Just as the written sources explicitly opposed wet-nursing while discussing it 
at length, so too did the law support two opposing views. On the one hand, 
Dr. Monot's writings, which stood at the core of this law’s legislation, firmly 
established the superiority of maternal breast-feeding and dealt at length with 
the numerous shortcomings of the use of wet nurses.26 On the other hand, the 
legislators were well-acquainted with their contemporaries, thus instilling in 
them the belief that the institutionalization and medicalization of breast-feed- 
ing would bring about change in the situation of French children. In this con- 
text, we must examine the artistic representations of the wet nurse in French 
art, in an attempt to clarify the relationship between these representations 
and the conception of the subject by the medical establishment, as well as the 
relationship between them and the attitude of the parents, who continued to 
use the wet nurses’ services until the early twentieth century. 


26 Monot, De l'industrie des nourrices, 86-89. 
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Despite the relative scarcity of portrayals of the wet nurse in the visual arts, 
which stands in opposition to the prevalent employment of the wet nurse, this 
chapter attempts to illuminate the changing attitude of nineteenth-century 
French society to this phenomenon, through a discussion of the glorification 
of the wet nurse as a second mother, in contrast to the opposite tendency to 
exclude her from the accepted social order, while highlighting her immorality. 


1 ‘La mére de lait et la mére de sang’: Wet-Nursing during the French 
Revolution 


Though wet nurses were commonly used ever since the Middle Ages, they 
were hardly ever represented in the visual arts until the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the exception of works portraying wet nurses who worked for the 
aristocracy and royalty. Unlike the simple wet nurses, these nurses were known 
by name and were selected with utmost care. Ranging in age from twenty-two 
to thirty, their milk was no more than three months old; they were in good 
health, dark-haired with fine teeth, and with no employment history as a wet 
nurse. After they were examined by the royal physician, the wet nurses took 
up residence in the royal court, where they were treated kindly, earned a high 
salary, and witnessed a significant rise in their social status, at times receiving 
an aristocratic title with the culmination of their service.2? 

A royal wet nurse of this kind was depicted in the artwork from circa 1783 en- 
titled Maternal Love, Portrait of Madame Poitrine [meaning “chest” in French], 
Wet Nurse of the Dauphin, Son of Louis XVI28 In contrast to earlier depictions 
of royal wet nurses, who were portrayed in the company of the child’s mother, 
as in Francois Clouet’s Diane de Poitiers at Her Bath from circa 1571,2° the wet 
nurse is now depicted with the infant in the center of the composition. She 
dons a magnificent gown exposing her copious breast, while the Dauphin — the 
future king — Louis xvi and Marie Antoinette’s firstborn son - lies in her arms 


27 As of the thirteenth century, the kings of France were suckled by wet nurses, who were 
carefully selected several weeks before the expected birth and who nursed them for two 
years (Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 3). Drake mentions Louis xv’s nurse, Madame 
Mercier, the wife of a horse merchant, who at the end of her term as a nurse was ap- 
pointed as one of the Queen’s companions, earned an aristocratic title, and married her 
daughters to aristocrats (Drake, “The Wet-Nurse in France”: 944, 948). 

28 See: Anonymous, LAmour maternelle, Portrait de Madame Poitrine, nourrice du Dauphin, 
fils de Louis XVI, c. 1783, engraving, 44 x 33 cm, Versailles, Musée national du Château de 
Versailles et des Trianons. 

29 See: François Clouet, Diane de Poitiers au bain, c. 1571 oil on panel, 92.3 x 81.2 cm, 
Washington D.C., National Gallery of Art. 
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and nurses from her breast. The title Maternal Love underscores her gentle 
grasp of his body and the intimate relationship between them, clearly reflect- 
ing Rousseau’s influence. Following the publication of his book Emile in 1762, 
the societal demand for maternal breast-feeding grew stronger, and many art- 
ists depicted the happy mother looking after her children or nursing them. At 
the same time, however, depictions of wet nurses grew in number, and also in- 
cluded common wet nurses, who were previously almost completely excluded 
from the visual arts. These nurses, too, were depicted sympathetically, with no 
hint of the medical, philosophical, and moral opposition to this institution. 

This approach is manifested in Jean-Baptiste Greuze’s works, which de- 
scribe the journey to the wet nurse’s village, life in her home, and the return 
to the parents’ home.?° Though images representing The Departure for the Wet 
Nurse underlined the mother’s sorrow as she parts from her child being sent 
to a country nurse, the nurse herself was consistently depicted as a young, 
maternal, and loveable woman, who receives the child with utmost affection. 
In images of The Return from the Wet Nurse, as well, Greuze demonstrated his 
awareness of the problems that may arise upon the child’s return to his par- 
ents’ home, chief among them the baby’s difficulty in parting from his sub- 
stitute mother, whom he has known his whole life; but despite the awareness 
of the glamorization of maternal breast-feeding,*! the wet nurse herself was 
portrayed in a positive light, notwithstanding the difficult emotional implica- 
tions arising from her services. 

The effects of the baby’s separation from his or her parents are also alluded 
to by Jean-Honoré Fragonard’s The Visit to the Wet Nurse from 1775-1778 (fig. 13). 
In this work, Fragonard depicts a magnificently dressed bourgeois woman vis- 
iting her baby at the home of his country nurse, accompanied by her older 
children. The wet nurse embraces the baby, who has just been removed from 
his crib, and he, in turn, gazes at her and affectionately caresses her cheek; 
meanwhile, his mother - prominently depicted on the left — looks at them 
with a distant smile. Her older boy’s indifference validates the warnings issued 
by the physicians of the period about the resulting disconnect between the 
infant and the siblings, who remain far apart from each other. Moreover, it is 
consistent with the concerns raised by Rousseau, who argued in his book Emile 
that children sent to wet nurses may end up loving them more than their own 


30 See: Jean-Baptiste Greuze, Départ a la nourrice, 1760, engraving by Simonet, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art; Jean-Baptiste Greuze, Retour de nourrice, 1767, engraving by Francois Hubert, 
47.8 x 37 cm, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale. 

31 Fort, “Greuze and the Ideology of Infant Nursing,” 17-134. 
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mothers.? Indeed, the use of wet nurses could cause an emotional and geo- 
graphical remoteness between the biological mothers and their children; the 
babies bonded with the wet nurse who care for them in infancy, often perceiv- 
ing her as their actual mother. Although there were many reports of abusive 
wet nurses who neglected the babies and exposed them to harassment by their 
own children and spouses,** the healthful appearance of the babies depicted 
by Greuze and Fragonard and their clinging to their nurses testify to the op- 
posite situation, as does the portrayal of the wet nurse herself, representing 
motherliness, love, and tenderness. These qualities are entirely lacking from 
the elegant figure of the distant mother, who does not even attempt to come 
close to her child. 

Fragonard’s subtle criticism is completely absent from one of Etienne 
Aubry’s works depicting a similar encounter. Brotherly Love from 1776, exhibit- 
ed at the Salon of 1777, depicts the first meeting between an infant sitting in his 
nurse’s lap and his brother (fig. 60). As in Fragonard’s work, this painting, too, 
deals with the relationships formed between the baby and the nurse and his 
parents and siblings who come to visit; but in contrast to Fragonard, Aubry de- 
picts perfectly friendly relations between the biological and salaried parents. 
Furthermore, the very depiction of the visit attests to the child’s importance to 
the parents, while studies indicate that many parents refrained from visiting 
their distant children for the duration of their stay in the countryside, despite 
medical advice to do s0.%5 In the center of the canvas, the elegantly dressed 
mother is depicted on the right, supporting her son as he rises on tiptoes in 
order to kiss his infant brother, held in the arms of a good-looking young nurse. 
The suckling baby’s chubbiness is testament to the dedicated care he receives, 
also manifested in the cleanliness and orderliness of the house. The difference 
in the two women’s dress clearly attests to their different social status, as does 
the bourgeois mother’s covered body, in contrast to the young nurse’s bare 
breasts. Yet, despite the class distinction, the two women appear to be young 
and handsome, and they openly demonstrate their love for the children held 
in their hands as an expression of double motherhood. The children’s kiss, situ- 
ated at the focal point of the composition, both in terms of form and content, 


32 Rousseau, Émile, 17. 

33 Fildes, Breasts, Bottles and Babies, 113-115, 202; Emma Barker, Greuze and the Painting of 
Sentiment (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 108. 

34  Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 38. Rousseau remarks on this subject 
in Emile, stating: “There is no substitute for maternal solicitude. She who nurses another's 
child in place of her own is a bad mother. How will she be a good nurse?” (Rousseau, 
Emile, 45). 

35 Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 37-38. 
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FIGURE 60 Étienne Aubry, Brotherly Love (La Première leçon de l'amitié 
fraternelle), 1776 (Salon 1777), oil on canvas, 76.2 x 95.2 cm. 
Kansas City, Missouri, Nelson Atkins Museum of Art. 


attests to the harmonious relationship between the “milk mother” (mère de lait) 
and the “blood mother” (mère de sang), reflecting the fraternity between the 
two families, as does the positioning of the men in the work. The placement of the 
baby’s father on the left next to the wet nurse, and the placement of the nurse’s 
husband on the right next to the mother (right next to the nurse’s mother), 
also binds the couples together, forging a deep connection between them. The 
depiction suggests that four people love the two children at the center of the 
composition and care for them, free of tension, jealousy, or conflict. 

The implicit Christian facet that appears prominently in this work also 
points to the artist’s support of the wet-nursing institution, as the juxtapo- 
sition of the two mothers and children is reminiscent of depictions of the 
Virgin Mary, Jesus, Elizabeth, and Saint John the Baptist, as does the children’s 
embrace, featured in many depictions of the Caritas from the Renaissance 
onward.36 The insertion of the fathers of the families, the figures’ positions, 
and their depiction in a simple domestic setting are based on French artist 
Charles Le Brun’s 1655 work The Sleep of Christ Child: Silence, which was in the 


36 See, for example, Lorenzo Lotto, The Holy Family, c. 1536-1537, oil on canvas, 150 x 237 cm, 
Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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collection of Louis xtv.3? The nurse’s elderly mother, depicted on the right 
in Aubry’s work, resembles the figure of Anne in Le Brun’s work; the nurse’s 
husband is based on the figure of Joseph, hidden in the shadow beside her, 
while the bourgeois father sitting on the chair on the left replaces the figures 
of Elizabeth and Zachary, depicted on the left in Le Brun’s work. The cat that 
appears on the right in Le Brun’s work and the cradle in the foreground also 
appear in Aubry’s work, imbuing both works with a domestic dimension. The 
nurse sitting at the center of Aubry’s work takes the place of the Virgin Mary, 
but instead of silencing Saint John the Baptist, lest he wake her son, as de- 
picted by Le Brun, she presents the baby to the older child so that he may kiss 
him. The correspondence between the nurse and the Virgin Mary attests to the 
fact that Aubry was not at all critical of the institution of wet-nursing, nor of 
the nurse herself; in fact, the opposite is true, as demonstrated by his glorifica- 
tion of her. Though the magnificent mother is prominently represented in the 
work, the nurse’s fine facial features, her simple garments, and the white bon- 
net framing her face present her as an ideal Christian figure. 

Aubry’s positive attitude toward wet-nursing is also apparent in the work 
Farewell to the Wet Nurse, also presented at the Salon of 1777 alongside Brotherly 
Love.38 The work depicts a splendidly dressed aristocratic couple picking up 
their infant from the country nurse’s home, depicted in the background, at the 
culmination of the period of her care. About two years old, the child is situated 
in the center of the composition, between his biological mother and his sala- 
ried mother. His mother sits on the back of a horse serenely grazing the grass, 
holds the baby in her arms, and looks down at the wet nurse, who extends her 
hands to him. The infant gazes at his nurse with a sorrowful expression as his 
tears wet his cheeks, which are red from crying, and he reaches his hands out to 
her, as she stands before him and looks at him with similar sadness. The nurse’s 
husband stands on the left; he sadly clasps his hands together as he observes 
the mother and child who are about to depart. The aristocratic father stands 
on the right holding his staff in his hand as he surveys the parting, symbolized 
by the gate on the left. 

Harry Payne argues that Aubry’s work testifies to the quality of the care re- 
ceived by the child in the nurse’s home: he is chubby and his cheeks are pink, 
and there is no doubt that he immensely loves the nurse who has cared for 


37 See: Charles Le Brun, Le Sommeil de l'enfant Jésus: Silence, 1655, oil on canvas, 87 x 18 cm, 
Paris, Musée du Louvre (collection Louis XIV). 

38 See: Etienne Aubry, Les Adieux à la nourrice, c. 1776-1777 (Salon 1777), oil on canvas, 51.9 x 
62.8 cm, Williamstown, Sterling and Francine Clark Institute. 
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him like a mother.29 Emma Barker offers a similar argument, while citing a 
critic who argued that he would have preferred to see the child struggling in his 
mother’s arms in an attempt to return to the nurse, in order to express criticism 
of wet-nursing.# Though Aubry depicted the child sadly reaching his hands 
out to the wet nurse as an indication of his affection, his moderate reaction to 
the departure testifies to the fact that sending an infant to a warm, motherly 
wet nurse in the countryside is neither fraught with tragedy, nor poses a threat 
to the child’s life. The work clearly suggests that it is a temporary stage that 
precedes life in the biological parents’ home at the end of the primary care 
given by others during infancy.*! Furthermore, the depiction of the family on 
horseback indicates that the baby’s parents reside in close proximity to the wet 
nurse; otherwise, they would certainly have come by carriage. This fact sheds 
a different light on the pair of works by Aubry, as they may portray a wet nurse 
residing on the family’s estate, enabling the parents to make frequent visits to 
her home and to forge a tight, familial bond with her and with their own child. 
It is true, however, that the child’s and the nurse’s profound sorrow point to the 
difficulties arising from the employment of wet nurses, and the nurse’s and her 
husband’s respectable appearance sharpens the sense of loss experienced by 
the child upon taking leave of the only parents he has ever known. That being 
said, his biological mother holds him tenderly, and it appears that he is about 
to receive warm, loving care in his own home as well. In addition, in contrast to 
Aubry’s work, in which the wet nurse is modelled after the figure of the Virgin 
Mary, in this work it is the child’s mother — on horseback and dressed in blue 
and white — who is portrayed as the Madonna upon her flight to Egypt, ac- 
companied by Jesus and Joseph.*? This resemblance imbues her figure with 
the noble moral characteristics of Christianity’s ultimate mother, thus alluding 
uncritically to her maternal abilities. 

An examination of depictions of wet-nursing produced in the second half 
of the eighteenth century reveals that, while a few expressed opposition to the 
effects of this practice, almost all of them presented the wet nurse herself in a 
positive light. During the Revolution, however, the subject of wet-nursing dis- 
appeared from the visual arts as a result of the glamorization of motherhood, 
which led to a considerable rise in the rate of maternal breast-feeding in 1801, 
due to Republican propaganda. During that period, the image of the Caritas 


39 Harry C. Payne, “Reading Etienne Aubry’s ‘Farewell to the Wet-Nurse,” in Ivinski et al., 
Farewell to the Wet-Nurse, 19. 

40 Barker, Greuze and the Painting of Sentiment, 192-193. 

41 Payne, “Reading Etienne Aubry’s ‘Farewell to the Wet-Nurse,” 19. 

42 See, for example, Sébastien Bourdon, La Fuite en Egypte, middle of the 17th century, oil on 
panel, 70 x 61 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 
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gained prominence (see, for example, figure 4), expressing the values of the 
new Republic and of its female citizens, by means of a depiction of a woman 
nursing the children of strangers. Nonetheless, the shift in attitude toward wet- 
nursing was short lived and, from the time of the First Empire, it once more 
became an accepted social norm and reappeared in the visual arts. 


2 The Wet Nurse as a Second Mother: Wet-Nursing in 
Nineteenth-Century France 


The favorable attitude toward the wet nurse characterized the majority of 
artworks addressing the subject even after Rousseau, and continued to mani- 
fest itself in the few works that dealt with the subject at the end of the First 
Empire. This approach is evident in painter Alexandre Menjaud’s work from 
1812, Napoléon, Marie-Louise and the King of Rome, exhibited at the Salon the 
same year, depicting the Emperor embracing his son, the King of Rome, born 
in 1811 from his marriage to Marie-Louise.#3 The inscription on the back of the 
canvas names the figures: on the left is the imperial family’s Secretary of State, 
in the center is Madame de Montesquiou, the crown prince’s governess, and on 
the right stands Madame Auchard, his wet nurse.*+ Though she stands aside 
and does not breast-feed the infant enfolded in his father’s arms, her inclu- 
sion as part of the family circle is indicative of her importance, in line with 
former depictions of royal nurses. Madame Auchard was also featured on the 
lid of a candy box, portrayed in a natural setting as she suckles the prince at 
her bare right breast, with the Palace of Versailles in the distant background. 
Nevertheless, common wet nurses were not depicted during that period, and 
they only began to reappear in the visual arts in a small number of works in 
the early 1830s.*6 


43 See: Alexandre Menjaud, Napoléon, Marie-Louise et le Roi de Rome, 1812 (Salon 1812), oil on 
canvas, 43 x 51cm, Fontainebleau, Musée national du Chateau. 

44 Napoléon et la famille impériale, 1804-1815, exh. cat. (Fontainebleau: Musée Napoléon ler, 
Château de Fontainebleau, 1986), 83; Versailles et les tableaux royaux en Europe, XVII°- 
XIX? siècles, exh. cat. (Versailles: Musée national des châteaux de Versailles et de Trianon, 
1993), 3. 

45 See: Anonymous, Boîte de bonbons illustrée du portrait de Madame Auchard, nourrice du 
Roi de Rome en train de l’allaiter, colored lithograph, c. 1812, Malmaison, Châteaux de 
Malmaison et Bois-Préau. 

46 See, for example, Grandville (Jean Ignace Isidore Gérard), Arrive, arrive nourrice — Dieux, 
comme y ressemble à Monsieur!, 1829, color lithograph, from: Grandville, Les Métamorphoses du 
jour (Paris, 1829), u. 
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Genre painter Pierre Duval le Camus’s work The Wet Nurse, exhibited at the 
Salon of 1831 (fig. 61), depicts a woman nursing an infant in her simple rural 
home, which contains a cradle, food vessels, and two older children present in 
the room. Her right foot is elevated on a small wooden footstool, attesting to 
her experience, as it enables her to raise the suckling babe’s head to her breast. 
Though she is busy breast-feeding the infant lying in her lap, she is attentive to 
the child sitting on the right and converses with him. The nurse’s home is ren- 
dered in total disarray: a ladle lies on the floor on the right for the enjoyment 
of the dog licking it, a cat sits comfortably in the baby’s crib, and vegetables are 
dispersed on the ground. Yet, the room is well lit and adorned with paintings 
indicative of mindfulness, and the disorder reigning there does not create a 
sense of filth or poverty, but is, rather, reminiscent of the wet nurse’s home in 
Aubry’s painting (fig. 60). The nurse herself appears to be young, handsome 
and maternal, and the children in her company seem to be tranquil, clean, 
and well taken care of. Furthermore, le Camus does not depict the emotional 
effects of the employment of wet nurses on parents and children, but rather 
renders the subject as an integral element of the fabric of life. Were it not for 





FIGURE 61 Pierre Duval le Camus, The Wet Nurse (La Nourrice), 1831 (Salon 1831), oil on 
canvas. Paris, Musée du Louvre Musée du Louvre, collection Louis-Philippe. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Hervé Lewandowski. 
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the title of the work, we may have mistaken the woman for a rural mother de- 
votedly caring for her own children, rather than a salaried mother looking after 
the children of others. 

During the First Empire and until the end of the nineteenth century, the 
employment of wet nurses once again became common practice; yet, the sub- 
ject was rarely rendered in art until the Third Republic. Although both in the 
period of Louis-Philippe’s reign and during the Second Empire women nurs- 
ing the children of others were portrayed, they represented the allegory of the 
Caritas, which gradually gained prominence following Louis-Philippe’s coro- 
nation (see, for example, figs. 38-40), becoming a prevalent image during the 
Second Empire, as a manifestation of Louis-Napoléon’s political philosophy 
(see, for example, figs. 43-44, 47). In the last third of the century, however, 
the allegory of the Caritas slowly diminished in importance; depictions of wet- 
nursing grew more numerous and the subject commonly appeared in French 
art, though the physicians maintained a negative, critical attitude to the sub- 
ject. The reemergence of the subject of wet-nursing in the visual arts expressed 
the increasing importance of work intertwined with plentiful leisure time and 
the growth of consumerism. 

This juxtaposition is demonstrated by Edgar Degas’s At the Races in the 
Countryside from 1869 (fig. 62), presented at the First Impressionist Exhibition 
in 1874. This painting portrays a wet nurse who has just finished breast-feeding a 
baby, sitting in the carriage of an affluent bourgeois family in the middle of the 
race tracks. Jean Boggs argues that the work was painted in 1869, while Degas 
was staying at the country house of Paul Valpinçon, his childhood friend. On 
January 11 of the same year, his wife Marguerite gave birth to their son Henri, 
who was approximately six months old when the work was painted. According 
to Boggs, the painting’s background depicts the race tracks that were situated 
some fifteen kilometers from their home in Ménil-Hubert in Normandy.* This 
biographical detail may explain Degas’s focus on the family’s visit to the races, 
as this choice is unusual both in terms of his earlier works dealing with the 
same subject, as well as in comparison to similar works by other artists. In con- 
trast to The Races, painted by Degas circa 1860-62, depicting a group of bour- 
geois men and women sitting in their carriages, intently watching the horse 
races in the far distance,*® in the above-mentioned work he focuses on the 


47 Jean Sutherland Boggs (ed.), Degas, exh. cat. (New York: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1988), 158-159. The date of the work is contested; I have chosen to base myself on 
Jean Boggs’s thoroughly reasoned opinion, dating the work to 1869 (Boggs [ed.], Degas, 
158), as did later on Tinterow and Loyrette (Gary Tinterow and Henri Loyrette, Origins of 
Impressionism [New York: Harry Abrams Inc, 1994], 229). 

48 See: Edgar Degas, Les Courses, c. 1860-1862, oil on canvas, 43 x 65 cm, Basel, Kunstmuseum. 
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FIGURE 62 Edgar Degas, At the Races in the Countryside (Aux cours en province), c. 1869, oil on 
canvas, 36.5 x 55.9 cm. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts. 


baby and those people close to him. The wet nurse is identified by the baring 
of her breast in public, as well as by her outfit, consisting of a striped button- 
down shirt that may easily be unfastened as needed, an expansive white skirt, 
and a white cloth hat attached to her head with a ribbon tied under her chin.*9 
The infant sleeping in her lap also wears a white cloth hat and a short-sleeved 
outfit baring his feet, demonstrating Rousseau’s ongoing influence in all that 
concerns the dressing of babies.5° Next to them sits the sleeping child’s bio- 
logical mother, leaning forward in order to observe him, as she holds a white 
parasol protecting all three of them from the sun. On the right is the father in 
elaborate bourgeois attire, turning his body to look at his son, and next to him 
is a bulldog leaning against the seat of the open carriage, gazing at the child 
with great interest. 

In her essay about Degas’s images of families, Linda Nochlin argues that 
Degas’s emphasis on the wet nurse and her placement at the center of the 
composition as a substitute for the loving mother reflects the alienation that 
commonly characterizes Degas’s families. Thus, the nurse’s centrality turns the 


49  Asimilar outfit appears in a photograph from 1874, featuring two little children and their 
nurse sitting together and gazing at the viewer. See: Anonymous photographer, Deux 
jeunes enfants et leur nourrice, 1874, photograph, 10 x 6 cm, Paris, Musée d’Orsay. 

50 Rousseau, Emile, 11, 25, 34. 
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pastoral family scene into a cold depiction of a bourgeois family using the ser- 
vices of a salaried employee for the purposes of nourishing the children and 
caring for them.®! Yet, the conception of the wet nurse as a foreign invader 
replacing the mother overlooks the commonness of the use of the wet nurse, 
which was prevalent among all classes at the time in France and directly con- 
tributed to the happiness of bourgeois mothers. Furthermore, the juxtaposi- 
tion of the wet nurse and of the mother reflects the medical recommendations 
advocating a daily outing under close supervision of the mother in order to 
protect her children from danger and to watch the nurse, preventing her from 
succumbing to such temptations to provide the baby with food substitutes, 
or illicit sexual encounters.®? In addition, this critical approach overlooks the 
clear visual connection between the blood mother and the milk mother, who 
are harmoniously portrayed together on either side of the triangular composi- 
tion, with the baby, serenely sleeping after he has finished nursing, at the focal 
point. In contrast to Fragonard’s work (fig. 13), in which the affluent mother 
ignores her children, the inclusion of the baby in Degas’s work during the ex- 
cursion to the horse races reveals the new mother’s desire to spend time with 
her child, even when she leaves the house, and at the same time to expose him 
to fresh air, in accordance with medical recommendations.*? This aspiration 
may only be realized with the help of the live-in wet nurse, who looked after 
the child in place of the mother, enabling her to spend time with him and at- 
tend to his needs, without giving up her leisure activities. 

Fanny Fay-Sallois argues that in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, aristocratic or sick women alone would hire live-in wet nurses, but as 
of the 1860s, this custom expanded to bourgeois families that acquired wealth 
during the Second Empire. Of the approximately 12,000 wet nurses hired 
through private agencies in 1865, almost a quarter were employed in bourgeois 
homes, and many others were hired without the mediation of agencies, as a 
result of recommendations and personal connections.** As the medical writ- 
ings of the period recommended breast-feeding upon the baby’s demand,” 


51 Nochlin, “A House is not a Home,’ 48. 

52  Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 224-235. 

53 See, for example, Donné, Conseils aux mères, 184. 

54  Fay-Sallois remarks that, since families preferred women who had just recently given 
birth, in contradiction of the law stating that the wet nurse’s child must be at least seven 
months old, they preferred to find live-in nurses by means of personal connections, thus 
circumventing the supervision of the agencies charged with the issue (Les Nourrices a 
Paris, 70-71, 116). 

55 This idea was commonly accepted as of the late eighteenth century (Fildes, Breasts, 
Bottles and Babies, 19-122). 
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bourgeois women who favored maternal breast-feeding were forced to com- 
pletely refrain from leaving the house until their child was weaned, as they 
could not expose their breasts in public. Since many husbands opposed mater- 
nal breast-feeding, fearing that their wives may suffer from sleep deprivation 
or a lack of entertainment, they preferred to hire a reliable wet nurse, who 
resided with them under the same roof and enjoyed improved living condi- 
tions. The wet nurse in this work represents, therefore, a point of connection 
and harmony within the bourgeois family, as she is the one who enables the 
members of the family to spend time together outside the home with their 
tiny baby, and thus conduct a satisfactory family life and marital relationship. 
In contrast to the primly dressed bourgeois mother, the wet nurse could ex- 
pose her abundant breast in public entertainment venues and, in this work, 
she leaves it uncovered even after the child has fallen asleep. 

One of the sources for the postures of the wet nurse and of the child also 
underscores the positive light in which Degas depicts breast-feeding, as the 
nursing woman's soft gaze and the portrayal of the infant lying in her arms are 
reminiscent of an early drawing of his from circa 1857 depicting the Virgin Mary 
nursing Jesus.56 His work, which appears to be an exact copy of The Madonna 
and Child from the early sixteenth century, attributed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury to Leonardo da Vinci,” depicts Mary sitting with the naked Jesus lying 
across her lap as he clutches her bare left breast with both hands. Similarly, 
the baring of Henri Valpincon’s feet as he serenely sleeps in the wet nurse's lap 
evokes the figure of Jesus, as does his head, which is thrown back, and the wet 
nurse’s tender gaze. This implied correspondence attests to a direct continu- 
ation of the conception of the sanctity of wet-nursing seen in Aubry’s work 
(fig. 60), and suggests a favorable attitude toward this practice, rather than 
criticism against it. 

This approach is also apparent in the works in which Degas focuses 
on the wet nurse and the baby and omits the mother, as in A Wet Nurse in 
the Luxembourg Gardens from 1875 (fig. 63). In this work, the wet nurse is de- 
picted on the left as she sits in a chair and observes with downcast eyes the 
baby who has fallen asleep in her lap after nursing. Her left breast is completely 
bare and emerges from her open shirt, but she continues to gaze at the baby 
instead of fastening her blouse. The baring of the breast in the public space of 
the garden clearly identifies her as a wet nurse, as do her clothes, which are 


56 See: Edgar Degas, Madonna and Child, sketch after a Milanese work of about 1510s, c. 1857, pencil 
on paper, 29 x 22 cm, Private collection (formerly Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York). 

57 See: Follower of Leonardo da Vinci, The Virgin and Child, after 1510, oil on panel, 59.7 x 43.8 
cm, London, National Gallery. 
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FIGURE 63 Edgar Degas, A Wet Nurse in the Luxembourg Gardens (Une nourrice au jardin 
du Luxembourg), 1875, oil on canvas, 65 x 92 cm. Montpellier, Musée Fabre. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Agence Bulloz. 


identical to those worn by the wet nurse in At the Races in the Countryside. Yet, 
in contradistinction to that work, here the wet nurse sits alone with the baby 
next to an orphaned chair on which she rests her left foot, in order to elevate 
the baby’s head and facilitate his nursing. 

In contrast to portrayals of wet nurses in their homes (figs. 60—61), Degas de- 
picts breast-feeding as an activity taking place outside the house in the urban 
nature, which underwent drastic changes during Napoléon 111’s reign. The 
shift to depictions of breast-feeding outside the home reflects the tremendous 
change in the attitude toward the urban landscape since the Second Empire, 
during which time Paris was transformed into a city characterized by wide bou- 
levards and open green space. Napoléon 111 considered municipal gardens as 
an integral part of the new city; in 1848 there were only a few gardens in Paris, 
open to the public on a limited number of days, but during Napoléon 111’s rule 
new gardens were planted, containing some 100,000 trees, for the regular use 
of the residents of Paris. In addition, private gardens, such as the Luxembourg 
Garden, Parc Monceau, and the Tuileries Garden, were acquired by the State.58 


58 Robert L. Herbert, Impressionism: Art, Leisure, and Parisian Society (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988), 141-143. There are many photographs of wet nurses in the 
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There is no doubt that these changes affected the practice of wet nurses going 
out to the gardens with the babies, as well as the multiplicity of portrayals of 
wet-nursing in the visual arts in the last third of the nineteenth century, as 
demonstrated by Louis Théodore Eugène Gliick’s At the Luxembourg Garden 
from 1869 (fig. 64), depicting the edge of the garden and the Luxembourg 
Palace at its extremity. At the center are young bourgeois men and women 
strolling along the paths, and on the left are several wet nurses looking after 
the children in their care. The wet nurse on the right stands as she holds an 
infant in her arms and converses with her colleague, who sits before her on one 
of the wood chairs dispersed throughout the garden, also depicted in Degas’s 
work, and who appears to be about to nurse the hungry child screaming in her 
lap. Her friend, sitting by her side holding a baby, who extends a hand toward 
her chest, also seems to be preparing to nurse. Even though the work does not 
depict the act of breast-feeding itself, the rendering as a whole is compatible 





FIGURE 64 Louis Théodore Eugène Glück, At the Luxembourg Garden (Au jardin du 
Luxembourg), 1869, oil on canvas, 73 x 95.2 cm. Private collection. 


Luxembourg Garden, at times accompanied by the child’s mother. See, for example: 
anonymous, Les Nourrices aux Jardin du Luxembourg, c.1905, photograph, Chaalis, Musée 
Jacquemart-André. 
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with the medical recommendations to expose babies to fresh air, as all of the 
wet nurses hold babies in their arms. 

Degas’s depiction of the wet nurse at the Luxembourg Garden also reflects 
the changes that had taken place in Paris, as well as the medical recommenda- 
tions of the time, in his portrayal of the baby sleeping serenely in the nurse’s 
arms, rather than in a stroller. Moreover, he too portrayed the wet nurse un- 
accompanied, though in contrast to the bustling park in Gliick’s work, Degas 
painted her all alone in the park with the baby. Though it is likely that the or- 
phaned chair at her side was intended for another wet nurse or for the infant's 
mother, the distancing of other figures from the scene raises interesting ques- 
tions regarding the absent mother and the wet nurse herself, which did not 
appear in his earlier works: on the one hand, the wet nurse’s portrayal in isola- 
tion underscores her importance in Degas’s eyes. By refraining from depicting 
additional nurses, who underline the commercial aspect of wet-nursing, Degas 
likened the wet nurse to the Virgin Mary, whom he painted at the beginning of 
his artistic career. The highlighting of the bare breast emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the nourishment given to the sleeping child, as Degas could have con- 
cealed it, as in real life. On the other hand, the glorification of wet-nursing and 
its association with the religious model of the Virgin Mary suckling baby Jesus, 
implies covert criticism of the bourgeois mother, who gives up her role as mother 
to her substitute — the salaried mother — looking after her child in her place. 

In this context, it is interesting to examine the work in light of Nochlin’s as- 
sertions regarding Degas’s attitude to the institution of the family, even though 
Gliick’s work is not addressed in her article. According to her, Degas expressed 
intimate familial relationships only in his paintings of brothels, which repre- 
sented the absolute opposite of the bourgeois families he portrayed.5° It may 
ostensibly be said that the mother’s absence in Wet Nurse in the Luxembourg 
Gardens attests to the veracity of those claims and even implies subtle criti- 
cism of the mother, who is distant from her children, in contrast to his earlier 
works; but, in fact, it is impossible to ignore the fact that Degas represented 
wet-nursing in a different light, as in both works depicting wet-nursing, the 
artist focused on the nurse’s affectionate treatment of the child sleeping in her 
lap. Moreover, in At the Races in the Countryside, he even depicted the affinity 
between the two women sitting side by side in obvious harmony. 

There are, indeed, many similarities between the prostitute and the wet 
nurse: both are working women who sell their body or its product to bour- 
geois families, thus fulfilling the variety of feminine, maternal, and marital 


59  Nochlin, “A House is not a Home,” 48, 57-58. See, for example, Edgar Degas, La Fête de la 
patronne, 1876-1879, pastel over monotype, 26.6 x 29.6 cm, Paris, Musée Picasso. 
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tasks imposed upon more affluent women. Just like the prostitute, as defined 
by Catherine MacKinnon, the wet nurse was subjected to “multiple power 
relations of domination, degradation, and subservience.’®° But the conserva- 
tive view of work in the Third Republic established a significant distinction 
between the two women, emphasizing the positive moral object that drove 
the wet nurse to sell her services to all those who sought it, in contrast to the 
prostitute’s immoral work.® This is most likely the reason they were the sub- 
jects of entirely different portrayals, though in his depictions of both profes- 
sions, Degas highlights the intimate relationship between the figures. His wet 
nurses are differentiated in their appearance from the grotesque prostitutes he 
painted, and they are based on the Marian model of the loving mother breast- 
feeding her son. Their bare breasts do not manifest blatant sexuality, but rather 
feminine nourishment and human warmth. By following Aubry’s tradition of 
sympathetic portrayals of wet-nursing, Degas gave expression to love, warmth, 
and close family relations, which rarely appeared in his oeuvre. The live-in wet 
nurse was depicted in his works as an integral part of the bourgeois family, one 
who does not threaten, but rather strengthens, its cohesiveness. 

The importance of the wet nurse was also manifested during that period in 
several paintings by Berthe Morisot, one of Degas’s colleagues in the group of 
Impressionist artists. Inspired by him, Morisot painted Wet Nurse and Baby in 
1872, portraying her beloved niece, Blanche Pontillon, her sister Edma’s sec- 
ond daughter, born in December 1871.62 Morisot was very close to Edma, who 
got married five years before her. Following her marriage in 1869, they corre- 
sponded regularly and Morisot painted her sister and her children every time 
they met. Kathleen Adler argues that Morisot focused on the feminine and 
maternal subject matters that were an integral part of her daily life, particu- 
larly given the fact that, from 1852 until her death, she resided in Passy, the 
affluent bourgeois suburb of Paris that was, during the week, governed by the 
women of the haute bourgeoisie, while their husbands stayed in the city cen- 
ter at their workplaces.6% In the summer of 1872, the artist visited her sister’s 
home and painted her niece, who was about eight months old at the time, in 
the company of her Breton nurse. Though they are situated in the open air, in 
accordance with medical recommendations, Blanche sits alone in her stroller 


60 Catherine MacKinnon, “Prostitution and Civil Rights,’ Michigan Journal of Gender and Law 
1, NO. 1 (1993): 24-25. 

61 Alan Soble, Sex from Plato to Paglia (Greenwood Publishing Group, 2006), 853-854. 

62 See: Berthe Morisot, Le Berceau, 1872, oil on canvas, 46 x 56 cm, Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 

63 Marni Reva Kessler, “Reconstructing Relationships, Berthe Morisot’s Edma Series,” Woman's 
Art Journal 12 (Spring-Summer 1991): 24; Kathleen Adler, “The Suburban, the Modern and 
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‘Une Dame de Passy” Oxford Art Journal 12, no. 1 (1989): 7. 
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without interacting in any way with her nurse and without her mother, who 
is absent from the painting. The alienation characteristic of the relationship 
between Blanche and her wet nurse stands out in contrast to the painting The 
Cradle executed the same year, which portrays Edma tenderly observing her 
sleeping daughter with affection.®+ Though in this work, too, there is no physi- 
cal contact between mother and daughter, the emotional connection between 
them is clearly manifested through the mother’s tender gaze, her light touch 
on the edge of the lace enveloping the cradle, and the visual parallel formed 
by the juxtaposition of her left hand with her sleeping daughter’s raised right 
hand. All of these reflect the mother’s love and the intimacy between moth- 
er and daughter, which is completely absent from the relationship between 
Blanche and her nurse. 

Nevertheless, the representations of wet-nursing painted by Morisot in 1879 
and 1880 portrayed the wet nurse in an entirely different light, underscoring 
the tender touch and harmonious connection between her and the baby. There 
is no doubt that this shift stemmed directly from the changes in the artist’s per- 
sonal life: in December 1874, at the age of 33, she married Eugène Manet, broth- 
er of the artist Edouard Manet, after she had almost despaired of ever getting 
married. At the age of 37, after nearly four years of marriage, on November 14, 
1878, Morisot gave birth to her only daughter, Julie, and portrayed her in several 
works in the company of her nurse.® 

Like the paintings of Degas and Gliick (figs. 61-63), all of Morisot’s paintings 
depicting the wet nurse are set in nature, in accordance with the above-men- 
tioned medical recommendations. In contrast to the depiction of Blanche and 
her wet nurse, the baby is not lying in the stroller, but held in the nurse’s arms, 
and her mother — the artist herself — is indirectly present in the scene through 
the act of painting, and she supervises the wet nurse, as required. In Wet Nurse 
and Baby from 1879, the wet nurse sits in the center of the garden suckling Julie 
at her bare breast (fig. 65).° Clearly identified by her light-colored clothes and 
the white hat tied with a ribbon under her chin, the wet nurse glances in the 


64 See, Berthe Morisot, Le Berceau, 1872, oil on canvas, 46 x 56 cm, Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 

65 Anne Higonnet, Berthe Morisot, (New York: Harper & Row, 1990), 16-118, 149-150. 

66 This painting was exhibited at the Sixth Impressionist Exhibition in 1881, and in the cata- 
logue of Morisot’s works it is dated to 1880 (Charles F. Stuckey and William P. Scott, Berthe 
Morisot: Impressionist, exh. cat. (Washington D.C: National Gallery of Art, 1987), 88-89, 
fig. 41). Since Julie was born in November 1878 and was, therefore, a year and a half old in 
1880, I believe that the work was produced in 1879, as suggested by Charles Stuckey and 
William Scott (Berthe Morisot: Impressionist, 88), as in this work she appears to be about 
half a year old. Her spring garments, befitting the painting’s background, allow us to de- 
termine that the painting was executed in the spring or summer of 1879. 
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FIGURE 65 Berthe Morisot, Wet Nurse and Baby (Nourrice et bébé), 
1879, oil on canvas, 50 x 61 cm. Washington D.C., Private 
collection. 


direction of the artist and of the viewer as she grasps her breast with her right 
hand in order to ease the breast-feeding and enfolds the baby’s tiny body in 
her left arm. 

As demonstrated by Nochlin, this portrayal, foregrounding a strange woman 
nursing the artist’s own daughter, is unique in the history of art. Nochlin argues 
that this work focuses on wet-nursing as a representation of feminine work, 
drawing a parallel between wet-nursing and the work of the artist herself; in 
her view, two working women are present in the painting — the wet nurse and 
the artist — and both of them are engaged in pleasurable tasks for which they 
receive monetary remuneration.’ In this sense, the work may be compared 
to Degas’s depiction of the mother and the wet nurse in At the Races in the 
Countryside (fig. 62). In both cases, it is the wet nurse who enables the bour- 
geois mother to live her life as she wishes and to engage in pleasurable activi- 
ties without parting from her baby. 

Morisot’s appreciation of the wet nurse is demonstrated by the sense of 
intimacy apparent in the work, which focuses on breast-feeding in a natu- 
ral setting, thus alluding to the demure figure of the Virgin Mary, who sits on 


67  Nochlin, “Morisot’s Wet-Nurse,” 231-236. 
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the ground and nurses her son.68 Though the nurse’s clothes clearly indicate 
her status as a “mercenary mother,” the depiction of nursing in nature con- 
stitutes a secularization of the known Christian motif, reminiscent of Degas’s 
works. As in the twofold depiction of motherhood in Degas’s At the Races in 
the Countryside, Morisot intersperses evidence of her presence in the paint- 
ing by means of her parasol and hat, strewn on the grass on either side of the 
wet nurse. These two accessories were common attributes of urban bourgeois 
women, and they both appeared in the work Reading from 1873, depicting her 
sister Edma sitting in nature, wearing a hat while reading, with a fan placed on 
her left and a parasol on her right.® Similar attributes also appear in Beneath 
the Lilac at Maurecourt from 1874, portraying Edma sitting in nature with her 
two daughters, Blanche and Jeanne, with Edma’s closed parasol and the art- 
ist’s straw hat placed on the left, as a symbol of the artist’s connection with 
her sister’s family.”° In Wet Nurse and Baby, too, the hat and parasol belong to 
the artist — evidence of her presence and involvement in her daughter's life, 
hinting at the harmony reigning between the artist and her daughter’s nurse. 
These aspects are also apparent in two other portrayals of Julie with her wet 
nurse, painted by Morisot around the same time,” in which she hints at her 
presence through an additional cup on the table — but particularly through 
the act of painting itself, which makes the artist present in her daughter’s life. 
Furthermore, in contrast to the physical distance between Blanche and her 
wet nurse in the earlier work, every depiction of Julie and her wet nurse con- 
tains physical contact representing maternal affection. This may be seen as an 
expression of the singular dimension that suffused depictions of the wet nurse 
after Morisot gave birth to her own daughter and came to understand the ad- 
vantages of wet-nursing, thereafter portraying the subject with tenderness and 
affection devoid of jealousy or criticism, bordering on gratitude. 

One of the artist's letters to her sister Eve from 1879 strengthens this inter- 
pretation. In her words: “Do not accuse me of negligence, my dear friend, I con- 
tinually think of you and your children, but my life is getting more complicated 
and leaves me little time, and I have my days of sorrow, by bad days, during 


68 See, for example, Giovani Francesco Caroto, Rest on the Flight into Egypt (detail), c. 1530-1550, 
oil on panel, 42 x 34 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

69 See: Berthe Morisot, La Lecture, 1873, oil on canvas, 45.1 x 72.4 cm, Cleveland, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 

70 See: Berthe Morisot, Les Lilas à Maurencourt, 1874, oil on canvas, 50 x 61 cm, Private 
Collection. 

71 See: Berthe Morisot, Déjeuner a la campagne, 1879, watercolor on paper, 14 x 22 cm, Paris, 
Galerie Hopkins-Thomas; Berthe Morisot, Nourrice et bébé (Julie et sa nourrice), c. 1879- 
1880, oil on canvas, 29 x 24 cm, Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek. 
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which I am afraid to pick up the quill for fear of being insipid.’’”* The letter 
reflects the depression from which the artist suffered following her daughter's 
birth, which may have been one of the reasons for which she did not exhibit 
her work at the Fourth Impressionist Exhibition in April 1879.73 Her complaints 
regarding the lack of leisure time and her fear of insipidity, which stemmed 
directly from becoming a mother in late 1878, seem to have contributed to her 
appreciation of the leisure time and freedom that were made available to her 
as a result of the help provided by the wet nurse, who resided in her home and 
allowed her to combine work and maternity. Indeed, the use of a nurse or care- 
taker did not negate maternal love. In her book, Anne Higonnet cites a letter 
composed by Julie in adulthood, in which she relates that she and her mother 
always spent time together, and though she was raised by salaried nursemaids, 
her mother looked after her with love and affection, and often painted her dur- 
ing their joint outings in nature.”4 

The glorification of the wet nurse is also apparent in French artist Alfred 
Philippe Roll’s innovative work from 1892, Louise Cattel: Wet Nurse, exhibited 
at the Salon of 1894 (fig. 66). This work represents a climax in the admiring 
attitude toward the profession of wet-nursing, as, in contrast to the disregard 
for the wet nurse’s individual identity in other paintings produced at that time, 
Roll mentions the wet nurse by name, as was customary in depictions of royal 
wet nurses. 

Roll was born into a working-class family: his grandfather was a carpenter 
and his father owned a small furniture workshop in Paris. His father hoped 
that his son would pursue the family’s occupational trajectory, but in 1866 Roll 
started studying at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Léon Bonnat’s studio. Despite 
his admiration of the Impressionist group, as suggested by the reviews writ- 
ten about the portrait of Louise Cattel, he led a traditional academic career 
and specialized in portrait paintings that were exhibited at the Salon.” Louise 


72 Cited in: Denis Rouart, Correspondance de Berthe Morisot (Paris: Quatre Chemins-Editart, 
1950), 99. 

73 Alain Clairet, Delphine Mantalant and Yves Rouart, Berthe Morisot, 1841-1895, cat. 
Raisonné (London: Collection Le Catalogue Cara-Nrs Editions, 1997), 53. This is the only 
Impressionist exhibition in which Morisot did not participate, even though her name did 
appear in the preliminary publicity for the exhibition. Adler and Garb argue that she may 
have been ill or depressed following the birth of her daughter (Kathleen Adler and Tamar 
Garb, Berthe Morisot | Oxford: Phaidon Press, 1987], 56). 

74 Anne Higonnet, Berthe Morisot's Images of Women (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1992), 226. 

75 Ferdinand A. Hérold, Roll: Art et esthétique (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1924); André Michel, ‘Alfred 
Roll,” Gazette des beaux-arts 62 (January-June 1920): 107-124; Léon Bourgeois, L'Œuvre de 
Roll: L'Art et les artistes (Paris, n.d.), 9-14. 
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FIGURE 66 Alfred Philippe Roll, Louise Cattel: Wet Nurse (Louise 
Cattel, nourrice), 1892 (Salon de la Société nationale des 
beaux-arts, no. 989, 1894), oil on canvas, 157 x 74 cm. 
Lille, Palais des beaux-arts. © RMN-Grand Palais / 
Philippe Bernard. 
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Cattel: Wet Nurse constitutes a portrait of a young, bare-headed woman hold- 
ing an infant in her arms and tenderly smiling at him, as he clings to her breast, 
which is concealed by his head. Like the previous works surveyed in this chap- 
ter, Roll’s wet nurse is also situated in nature, but her simple clothes, slippers, 
the country house, and the man depicted from the back standing next to the 
house in the background indicate that this is not a live-in wet nurse residing in 
the city, but a young rural wet nurse looking after children in her own home. In 
the 1880s, after the Roussel Law was fully implemented, exact statistical data 
was gathered, indicating that between 1881 and 1913, some thirty percent of 
Parisian children were sent to rural wet nurses.’6 In contrast to Morisot’s paint- 
ings, the child in Roll’s work is anonymous, but the wet nurse is clearly identi- 
fied, though her face is partly hidden due to her concentration on the baby 
nursing at her breast. Her dark hair emphasizes her light-colored breast; the 
baby’s head conceals her breast, thus respecting the modesty of her body and 
her privacy, though she is the focal point of the entire work. 

The acclamation of the wet nurse, who blends aspects of work, maternity, 
and rural life, was a direct continuation of Roll’s approach to working-class 
women, who were portrayed in a number of his works during the 1880s. In 
Marianne Offrey, Green Crieuse, exhibited at the Salon of 1884, Roll depicts an 
elderly woman standing in an urban street in her worn clothes, with a basket 
of vegetables hanging from her left arm as she gazes at the viewer with a slight 
smile.’7 At the Salon of 1888, Roll exhibited Manda Lamétrie, Farmer from 1887, 
representing a young female farmer walking toward the view, holding in her 
right hand a bucket of milk freshly drawn from the cow in the background.78 
There is no doubt that such portrayals reflect Roll’s origins in a family of ar- 
tisans, as well as his close friendship with the writer Emile Zola and with the 
socialist sculptor Jules Dalou.?? 

The portrayal of the wives of farmers came as a direct continuation of the 
glorification of the subject of rural labor, which appeared quite prominently 
in the second half of the nineteenth century; but the inclusion of their names 
and profession, which were usually omitted from the works of contemporary 


76 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 166-182. 

77 See: Alfred Philippe Roll, Marianne Offrey, crieuse de vert, 1884 (Salon 1884), oil on canvas, 
182 x 116 cm, Pau, Musée des beaux-arts. 

78 See: Alfred Philippe Roll, Manda Lamétrie, fermière, 1887, oil on canvas, 214.5 x 161.9 cm, 
Paris, Musée d'Orsay. For further details see: André Michele, “Salon de 1888,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts 37 (January-June 1888): 443-444; Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie, Paysages, paysans: 
Art et la terre en Europe du Moyen Age au XX" siècle, exh. cat. (Paris: Bibliothèque natio- 
nale, 1994), 231. 

79 Jean Valmy-Baysse, Peintres d'aujourd'hui: Alfred Philippe Roll, sa vie, son œuvre (Paris: 
Juven, 1910), 2-3. 
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naturalist painters, transformed Roll’s works from genre paintings to actual 
portraits. The awareness of Roll’s innovativeness was apparent in the review 
written in 1884 by the critic Louis de Fourcaud in the journal Gazette des beaux- 
arts about the work Marianne Offrey, Green Crieuse, in which he stressed that 
it constitutes a full-fledged portrait rather than a common genre painting of a 
female Parisian worker.®° The indication of the worker’s identity eloquently 
expressed Roll’s artistic philosophy, stating that “a good portrait is a figure well- 
situated in his or her social milieu.’*! This conception reflects the influence of 
the views articulated by the author and art critic Edmond Duranty. In his book 
The New Painting from 1876, Duranty expressed his opposition to the painting 
of portraits in a neutral studio setting, as was customary in the past, and as- 
serted that the painted figures must be situated in their natural environment, 
surrounded by the cityscape or domestic furniture indicative of their status 
and occupation.®? 

Even though at the end of the century certificates of recognition were 
awarded to outstanding nurses, clearly stating their names (see, for example, 
fig. 15), the final decades of the nineteenth century saw no perpetuation of 
Roll’s great innovativeness. Various artists continued to depict wet nurses in 
the municipal gardens, accompanied by the children in their care, but they 
rendered them as anonymous figures constituting an integral part of the pe- 
riod’s urban-bourgeois social fabric. In the last third of the nineteenth century, 
the live-in wet nurse was considered to be a status symbol. This perception is 
also confirmed by the special tax of three hundred francs — the equivalent of 
four months’ wages — imposed on families who employed live-in wet nurses. 
Many artworks focused on the wet nurse and her singular outfit, which made 
her easily identifiable, since, as of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
servants working in bourgeois homes were identified by their clothes: servants 
wore aprons, chambermaids wore a tight hat, and wet nurses wore a distinctive 
outfit consisting of an easy-to-open button-down dress, a wide cloak, a light- 
colored hat tightened at the edges, with two long, wide ribbons dangling from 
it, and a parasol protecting them from the sun (see figs. 61-64).83 The interest 


80 Cited in: Nicolas Pierrot, “À l'époque où l'ouvrier sévissait dans l'art’ La représentation 
au travail industriel en France dans la peinture de chevalet, 1870-1914,” in Des plaines à 
l'usine: Images du travail dans la peinture française de 1870 à 1914, exh. cat. (Dunkirk: Musée 
des beaux-arts, 2001), 120-121. 

81 Hérold, Roll: Art et esthétique, 34. 

82 Louis Émile Edmond Duranty, La Nouvelle peinture [1876], (Paris: Ed. du Boucher, 2002), 
22-23. 

83 Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 213-214. Many photographs of nurses appear in this book 
(ibid., 208-211), including a photograph from c. 1900 of two girls dressed up as wet nurses 
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in the wet nurses’ singular head covering was manifested in many paintings 
from the 1880s and 1890s, which portrayed them from the back with their two 
most prominent attributes: their outfit and the child they cared for.84 

In the final third of the nineteenth century the wet nurse and the baby in 
her care were a common sight in the Parisian urban landscape. The major- 
ity of artists depicted the live-in wet nurses in the city’s public gardens; some 
portrayed them alongside the child’s mother, as a modern variation on the tra- 
ditional motif of dual motherhood depicted by Aubry and Degas (figs. 59, 61). 
This combination is apparent in Gliick’s work (fig. 64), which depicts a bour- 
geois mother at the edge of the composition on the left, identified by her dark 
hat, standing next to a frontally positioned wet nurse holding a baby in her 
arms. The same combination also appears in Claude Monet’s Parc Monceau 
from 1878, depicting a group of wet nurses accompanied by children sit- 
ting at their feet, with a bourgeois mother, identified by her dark hat, sitting 
among them, alongside another group of mothers, strolling with their older 
children.$5 

Even artists who chose to focus on the wet nurse walking around the gar- 
dens without the mother were sure to portray her in a dignified manner. One 
such example is Gari Julius Melchers’s The Grove, exhibited at the Salon of the 
Society of French Artists in 1908 (fig. 67). The work depicts a young wet nurse 
holding a child of about a year old in her arms as she watches his brother, who 
stands at her side with an orange in hand. Though her fastened dress covers 
the entirety of her body, the low stool under her right foot suggests that she has 
just nursed the infant in her arms, as it is clearly intended to elevate her knee, 
in order to facilitate the act of nursing. The little boat on the left next to her 
feet hints at their location, as several of the urban gardens in Paris, such as the 
Luxembourg Garden, featured a small lake in which children sailed their boats. 
As in previous works, this painting, too, sympathetically portrays the dignified 


(Ibid., 208). The wet nurses’ outfit was also featured in fashion magazines. See, for ex- 
ample: Toilette pour enfants de tous les âges du Magasins du Louvre (detail: Nourrice), 1874, 
published in La Mode Illustrée (April 1874), n.p. 

84 See, for example, Edgar Degas, La Nourrice, c. 1880-1884, Notebook no. 34, 8, Paris, 
Bibliothèque nationale; Georges Seurat, La Nourrice, c.1882, pencil on paper, 31.2 x 20 cm, 
New York, The Morgan Library and Museum; Eugène Boudin, Dames, hommes et nourrice, 
c. 1880s, graphite on paper, 11.3 x 16.3 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts 
graphiques. 

85 See, for example: Claude Monet, Parc Monceau, 1878, oil on canvas, 72 x 54.3 cm, New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. This combination also appears in the works of foreign 
artists who visited France, including the Italian artist Federico Zandomeneghi and the 
Swedish artist Albert Edelfeldt, who depicted the gardens of Paris, emphasizing the har- 
monious connection between mothers and nurses. 
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FIGURE 67 Gari Julius Melchers, The Grove (Le Bosquet), 
1908 (Salon de la Société des Beaux-Arts (Salon 
de la Société des Beaux-Arts, 1908), 1908), oil 
on canvas, 167 x 111 cm. Blérancourt, Musée 
National de la Coopération Franco-Américaine. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Francois Vizzavona. 


wet nurse, who is identified by her clothes; yet, the fact that she simultane- 
ously cares for two children and the natural setting are reminiscent of depic- 
tions of the Caritas addressed in the previous chapter or, alternately, of the 
figures of Mary, Jesus, and Saint John the Baptist, which elevate her status and 
importance. Though her outfit is indicative of her occupation, as in the works 
of Aubry, Degas, and Morisot (figs. 60, 62, 65), it does not detract from her vir- 
tues as a “second mother” devoted to the children in her care. The eschewing 
of an overt representation of breast-feeding, which was characteristic of many 
depictions of wet-nursing in the nineteenth century, also contributes to her ex- 
altation, as it respects the privacy of her body, thus underscoring her decency. 
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An examination of the ensemble of works depicting wet nurses in the final 
third of the nineteenth century reveals that the favorable attitude toward them 
persisted, regarding them as “second mothers’. Academic, Naturalist, Realist, 
and Impressionist painters portrayed them as a natural part of modern life in 
the revitalized city of Paris, as wet nurses enabled affluent mothers to enjoy 
the leisure and entertainment activities offered by Paris to those who could 
afford it. 

This aspect is exhibited in a color engraving from 1901 (fig. 68), represent- 
ing the harmonious connection between the “blood mother” and the “milk 
mother.’ The work portrays a wet nurse, whose hat ribbons flutter in the wind, 
as she rides a car with the parents of the baby she is suckling at her bare left 
breast. The bourgeois mother, sitting with her back to the viewer, reaches out 
her right hand and gently caresses the nursing child’s exposed hand, thus 
underscoring the intimate connection between her and the wet nurse. As in 





FIGURE 68 Wilhio, The Wet Nurse (La Nourrice), c. 1901, color 
engraving. Compiégne, Musée de la Voiture. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Gérard Blot. 
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Degas’s At the Races in the Countryside (fig. 62), in this engraving, too, all of the 
family members are focused on the act of breast-feeding, and the father, who 
drives the vehicle, is so deeply absorbed in the sight of his nursing child that 
he ignores the rest of the people on the road and almost runs over two pigs on 
the right of the canvas, who try to escape from the danger. The sign on the left 
elucidates the occurrence, as it features the name Dion-Bouton, the French 
automobile company situated in the Puteaux suburb west of Paris, which was 
the world’s largest car manufacturer in the early twentieth century.86 The in- 
scription at the bottom of the sign indicates that the factory is situated to the 
right, while the sales office is on the left. The scene suggests that the family 
has just returned from the factory in its new car, which may also explain the 
father’s reckless driving. Meanwhile, the juxtaposition of the wet nurse with 
the family vehicle, a more modern, fashionable substitute for the carriage in 
Degas’s painting, constitutes a double status symbol, clearly indicative of this 
bourgeois family’s socio-economic status. 


3 The Nourrice sur lieu and the Soldier: Sexuality and Low Class 


Alongside these favorable depictions, exhibited in the Paris Salons in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, caricatures portrayed the live-in wet 
nurses in a different light altogether. These popular works focused on the urban 
nurses’ poor morality, thus undermining the seemingly ideal solution adopted 
by the women of the bourgeoisie in order to liberate themselves from the task 
of breast-feeding, without giving up the ability to spend time with their chil- 
dren. Though some of these caricatures displayed the nurse’s devious behavior 
in the parents’ home in their absence,®’ the majority of the caricatures depict- 
ing live-in wet nurses focused on the problems arising while they spent time 
outside the bourgeois home. Their marital status was certainly at the founda- 
tion of this criticism, as, in contrast to the rural nurses, the majority of whom 
were married, approximately one quarter of the wet nurses employed in Paris 
were young, unmarried women, who had abandoned their own children, and 
were, therefore, free of familial obligations and able to take up residence with 
the bourgeois families that employed them.88 Furthermore, even the married 


86 Jacques Chapuis, “Les Autorails de Dion-Bouton,” Chemins de fer régionaux et urbains 199, 
no. 1 (1987): 7-10. 

87 See, for example, Anonymous, French, Monsieur et Madame sont sortis, c. 1860, ink and gra- 
phite on paper, 10 x 17.5 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts graphiques. 

88 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 166-182. A study from 1891 showed that, out of 81,756 
nurses who arrived in Paris for work over a period of eight years, 24,100 were unmarried 
women who gave birth in Paris (Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 12-113). 
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live-in nurses were far away from their families, and thus available, if only in 
theory, for casual sexual relations. 

The awareness of the dangers awaiting the wet nurses strolling on their own 
throughout the city was demonstrated by recurring images of soldiers attempt- 
ing to establish intimate relationships with the urban nurses, who are spending 
time on their own in the public gardens. Similar criticism was already implic- 
itly expressed in Gliick’s At the Luxembourg Gardens from 1869 (fig. 64), depict- 
ing the wet nurses on the left, alongside the bourgeois couples strolling in the 
garden. The work is replete with allusions to courtship: two elegantly attired 
bourgeois women are walking on the right, gazing at the two men standing at 
their side; behind them, two other women are conversing with two men who 
are flirting with them, and on the right, a man sits on a bench conversing with 
a young girl sitting at his side. On the left, next to the young wet nurses, two 
young French infantrymen stand together and whisper to each other, eagerly 
anticipating the forthcoming nursing hour, as suggested by the infant on the 
left, who screams at the top of his lungs. Likewise, the bourgeois man sitting on 
the left next to the wet nurses raises his head from his newspaper in anticipa- 
tion of the upcoming events. 

These dangers were illustrated with greater poignancy in the diverse carica- 
tures depicting the encounter between the wet nurse and the soldier openly 
trying to seduce her. Such criticism was expressed in a caricature from 1870 by 
Cham, pseudonym of the artist Charles Amédée de Noé, depicting a wet nurse 
sitting with an infant on a park bench as a French soldier leans toward her 
suggestively.®9 He does not carry a weapon and his uniform features three di- 
agonal bars on his right sleeve, attesting to his low rank in the French infantry. 
The caption clarifies his intentions: “Aren’t you voting, miss? Neither are we! 
That must bring us closer.” His awareness of her singlehood is clearly revealed 
by the soldier’s words: he addresses her as mademoiselle, a title referring to un- 
married women. Moreover, this flirtatious phrase, which seemingly establishes 
an immediate bond between the soldier and the nurse, actually attests to the 
fact that they are strangers, as the soldier undoubtedly knew that, like soldiers, 
French women did not have the right to vote. Hence, it testifies to the simple 
soldier’s capriciousness, seeking, at all costs, a casual mate during his stay in 
the big city. 


89 See: Cham (Charles Amédée de Noé), “Vous ne votez pas, mademoiselle? Nous autres non 
plus! Ça doit nous rapprocher”, c. 1870, lithography, Private collection. 

go For an elaboration on French army uniforms in the nineteenth century, see: Herbert Knéler 
and Herbert Sieg, Uniforms of the World: A Compendium of Army, Navy, and Air Force Uniforms, 
1700-1937, trans. Ronald G. Ball (New York: 1980), 72-118. In 1879, all infantrymen wore a uniform 
consisting of red pants and a blue jacket with red epaulettes, as depicted by Roll (fig. 70). In 
contrast, officers wore tall black boots and carried swords (Ibid., 84). 
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A similar scene was also depicted in Georges Bertall’s caricature The Wet 
Nurse from 1874, which appeared in the first volume of the trilogy La Comédie 
de notre temps, published the same year by Bertall. Immediately following the 
discussion of the dozens of servants needed to run a proper bourgeois house- 
hold and preceding a fascinating discussion of the different ways of blowing 
one’s nose, he deals extensively with the issue of the wet nurse. On the opening 
page of the discussion, accompanied by an illustration of an evil-looking nurse 
gazing at a glass of liqueur, Bertall writes: 


All in all, for the family, for the home, for the mother, especially for 
the child, it would be much better that the institution of the nurse 
disappeared — other than in exceptional cases. The profession of these 
negotiators, selling their milk at the highest possible price, and when 
they are not watched, amusing themselves by replacing it with soap 
water, does not need to be encouraged; on the contrary [...] The day that 
education, hygiene, and health conditions permit that there are no other 
nurses than the mothers will be a beautiful day for children, for families, 
and for the country. 


The next two pages describe the selection of the wet nurse, including a depic- 
tion of the father carefully examining her teeth, alongside a portrayal of the 
nurse squirting his astonished face with an abundance of milk. These images 
are followed by a depiction of a corpulent nurse sitting and nursing an infant 
at her bare right breast, while a toddler girl stands at her left, observing her 
(fig. 69). At the end of the bench sits a soldier in a French infantry uniform. 
He turns his body in her direction and says: “Here is a little bourgeois getting a 
nice little battle ration! Don’t take it as an order, but is there enough for two, my 
fellow country girl?”9? Like his colleague from Cham’s caricature, in this work, too, 
the soldier flirts with the nurse, emphasizing the similarities between them. 
The use of the word “payse” (country girl) clearly attests to this fact and indi- 
cates that the soldier, like the nurse herself, is not Parisian, and that he, too, has 
found himself in the city, far away from his birthplace. Yet, despite the seem- 
ingly social address, indicating that this is a humble request and not a military 
command, a tone of authority and threat may be discerned, stressing the dan- 
gers lurking for those nurses frequenting the municipal gardens on their own. 


91 Georges Bertall, La comédie de notre temps: études au crayon et à la plume. La civilité, 
les habitudes, les moeurs, les coutumes, les manières et les manies de notre époque (Paris: 
E. Plon, 1874), 200. 

92 Ibid. 205. 
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— Que voilà un petit bourgeois qui a un joli petit ordinaire tout de mème! Y en aurait-il 
j $ pour deusse, sans vous commander, paysc? 


FIGURE 69 Georges Bertall, The Wet Nurse (La Nourrice), 1874, from: Georges 
Bertall, La comédie de notre temps: études au crayon et ala plume. 
La civilité, les habitudes, les moeurs, les coutumes, les manières et 
les manies de notre époque (Paris: E. Plon, 1874), 205. 


These issues are also poignantly expressed in the article by the French writer 
and satirist Amédée Achard on the subject of the live-in nurse, which appeared 
at the beginning of the book Les Français peints par eux-mêmes, published in 
1876. The article, accompanied by an illustration of an ugly nurse drawn by 
Bertall, opens with a candid confession: 
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If I had the honor of being a father, I would not dare write this article, 
as I fear to expose my ascendance to the resentment of future nurses; 
there are too many little vices, too many worldly sins, too many negative 
qualities to reveal. The only thing that could possibly encourage me is the 
consoling thought that nurses generally cannot read.% 


Achard goes on to explain that, despite Rousseau’s writings, the majority of 
Parisian mothers still refuse to breast-feed, due to two main hindrances: “the 
husband and the ball”. He elaborates: “if the young mothers gave their chil- 
dren milk in the same manner they gave them life, what would become of the 
parties, the fineries, the dances, the concerts? The ballroom would become a 
monastery crammed with solitude.” In his view, the husbands play a part in this 
decision, as they are well aware of the economic burden of maternal breast- 
feeding, which would require them to finance expensive trips to Switzerland 
and Italy in order to restore their spouses’ health. Accordingly, ahead of the ex- 
pected birth, the rural nurse is summoned as the future mother’s savior. Upon 
her arrival, she receives improved living conditions, by far exceeding those to 
which she is accustomed, and she thus becomes addicted to the pleasures of 
life. Following arguments and requests for fine food, silk and lace clothing, and 
avoiding housework, the nurse starts going out to the municipal gardens, in ac- 
cordance with the doctor’s orders, so that the child may breathe some fresh air. 
There, in her new clothes, she socializes with her peers, while the baby occu- 
pies himself: “She is enthroned on a bench or two chairs and receives homage 
from her vassals [...] The circle of her admirers grows or diminishes according 
to the variety of Parisian military garrisons [...] each suitor in uniform is fight- 
ing for the privilege.’ At this point, “The daughter of Eve is revealed through 
the wet nurse’s envelope, and the mistress of the house finally acknowledges 
that the angel was just a woman, and what a woman indeed! A true devil full 
of malice and shrewdness, conspiracies, and stubbornness.”% The writer ac- 
knowledges, however, that “despite some equivocal appearances, the nurse’s 
virtue almost always remains as white as her apron; in my capacity as impartial 
and truthful historian, however, I must add that, if this virtue remains intact, 
it is largely due to the monitoring system of nurses. As we know, the flesh is 
weak and the spirit willing.” The nurse soon starts dining in the company of the 
soldiers, under the usual pretext that they are not strangers, but rather “fellow 
countrymen; when needed, they are her cousins.” The husbands do not dare 


93 Amédée Achard, “La Nourrice sur place,’ Les Français peints par eux-mêmes 1 (Paris: 
Philippart, 1876-1878), 17-18. 
94 Ibid. 21. 
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protest or refuse “a few dinners to the cousins of the one who nourishes the 
young heir, because it is not entirely impossible that their account is by chance 
true.” At the conclusion of her service, the nurse returns to her village and, 
longing for the life of abundance and leisure in the city, she quickly persuades 
her husband that every additional child represents an inexhaustible source of 
wealth for the entire family. 

A similar critique was also expressed by the engraving The Wet Nurse Bureau 
(fig. 70), produced by Roll in 1894, two years after he glorified the rural nurse 
in his painting (fig. 66). This color lithograph consists of four distinct frames, 
depicting the live-in wet nurse in a public garden. In the three frames on the 
right, the wet nurse is depicted as she breast-feeds the infant lying in her arms. 
Her black dress and white bonnet clearly identify her as a servant and it is, 
therefore, evident that she is not a rural nurse, but rather an urban nurse em- 
ployed in a bourgeois household. Her dress bares her chest, enabling the partly 
naked child to nurse from both breasts, as prescribed. In the third frame from 
the right, her bare right breast protrudes from her blouse, but she is absorbed 
in the child, who places his left hand on her chest, and she therefore remains 
exposed for all to see. The left frame depicts a similar state of affairs, but 
this time a young French infantryman stands behind her, staring at her bare 
breasts. She suckles the child and, hence, appears to be unaware of the sol- 
dier’s presence as he gazes at her in silence, forcefully crossing his hands over 
his genitals — clearly hinting at the sexual arousal he experiences at the sight of 
her body. 





FIGURE 70 Alfred Philippe Roll, The Wet Nurse Bureau (Le Bureau des 
nourrices), 1894, colored lithograph. Private collection. 


95 Ibid. 17-24. 
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In this work, Roll does not criticize the nurse herself — she faithfully fulfills 
her obligations and nurses the baby in nature with great care. Moreover, she 
embodies the qualities of the ideal nurse, as she is young and good looking, 
dark-haired and of average weight. Yet, the difference between her and the 
rural nurse portrayed in the work Louise Cattel: Nourrice, exhibited at the Salon 
that same year, implies his critique of the use of urban nurses. In contrast to the 
serenity manifested by the depiction of nursing in the countryside, in which 
the man portrayed in the background stands far away with his back turned to 
the viewer, thus giving the nurse privacy, the public garden poses a dangerous 
threat. The baby’s mother does not appear in the work, and the solitude of the 
young woman, who spends her days baring her breasts, exposes her to sexual 
harassment, directly endangering her and the infant suckling at her breasts. 

A similar scene was depicted in Abel Faivre’s caricature from circa 1900, por- 
traying a beautiful young nurse sitting on a bench in a public garden, nursing 
an infant at her left breast.°6 On the bench behind her sits a simple French 
infantryman; he turns to face her intimately and says: “Come on, turn a little in 
this direction.” She responds with a slight smile: “That’s right, to make my milk 
turn.’ The caption refers to the double entendre of the word “turn” (tourner), 
meaning both “turn around” and “sour,” but it raises an additional dimension 
in the caricaturists’ attitude toward the nurses sojourning in the big city, as 
this nurse humorously responds to the soldier seeking a glimpse of her breasts, 
instead of decisively rejecting his advances. Her gentle smile, reminiscent of 
the smile on the face of Bertall’s young nurse (fig. 69), reinforces the sense of 
implicit responsiveness to the soldier's words, and it appears that they do not 
stir any kind of distress in her. The sexual aspect arising from this caricature is 
also underscored by the nurse’s external appearance — her youth, full breasts, 
and handsome face — indicating that she is most likely single. 

It is clear from these images why the doctors suggested that the nurses’ 
employers ensure that they do not go out unattended, for fear of undesirable 
sexual encounters that may bring about sexually transmitted diseases or un- 
wanted pregnancies, which may affect their continued ability to breast-feed.9” 
In contrast to Cham’s and Roll’s works, which illustrated the dangers lurking 
for the innocent nurses, other caricatures actually depicted their responsive- 
ness to such flirtation, as described by Amédée Achard in his article. This as- 
pect is clearly manifested by another one of Cham’s caricatures from circa 1875, 


96 See: Abel Faivre, - Allons, tournez vous un peu par ici. — C'est ça pour faire tourné mon lait, 
c.1900, lithograph, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale (in Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 231). 
97  Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices à Paris, 223-224. 
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portraying two nurses sitting side by side on a bench in a public garden.°8 The 
woman on the left wipes her teary eyes with a handkerchief and sorrowfully 
complains to her friend, who holds a baby and attentively looks at her. The 
caption sheds light on the conversation: “Isn't this a horrible act by the gov- 
ernment! Giving you a taste for these soldiers and then taking them away just 
when you can’t do without them.” Indeed, the background depicts a battalion 
of soldiers carrying bayonets over their shoulders, as they march out of the 
picture frame. 

The nurses’ responsiveness to the soldiers’ flirtation is also demonstrated by 
Abel Faivre’s caricature from circa 1900, portraying a fat, ugly, mustached nurse, 
sitting on a bench in one of the municipal gardens, with a baby and a little girl, 
who stands on the right and holds a toy in her hand.°° An officer — identifiable 
by his boots, the curved sword placed behind him, and his advanced age — sits 
at her side; he looks at her with a menacing gaze and asks: “Why don't you tell 
me what my brigade wants of you?” Indeed, two soldiers march in the garden 
on the right, while three additional soldiers hide behind the trees scattered 
throughout the garden and peer at her, in hopes of catching a glimpse of her 
bare breasts. The startled nurse observes the officer with fright, as revealed 
by her unstable grasp of the baby, who is about to slip out of her arms. Her 
placement in the garden, in proximity to the military camp depicted in the 
background, hints at her intention to attract suitors, who do in fact surround 
her from every direction. It appears that the soldiers’ prolonged isolation from 
female company makes even an elderly nurse, with a mustache almost as big 
as the officer’s, a distraction from the tasks at hand. 

The nurses’ attempts to establish sexual relations with soldiers are also 
explicitly depicted by Louis Legrand’s caricature from circa 1900, known as 
The First Heat Wave (Premières Chaleurs) — a term bearing a double mean- 
ing in French, also alluding to heat of a sexual nature (fig. 71). The work de- 
picts a young, good-looking nurse sitting in a public garden (resembling the 
Luxembourg Garden) at the beginning of summer, with her open blouse bar- 
ing her breasts. Her sitting position, indicative of boredom, and the baby’s 
tranquil, obedient pose as he sits in his stroller on the left, attest to the fact that 
he is not hungry and that there is, therefore, no practical reason for the baring 
of her breasts. Behind her on the right a French soldier walks in the company 


98 See: Cham (Charles Amédée de Noé), “Si c'est pas une horreur au gouvernement! Vous faire 
venir le goût de ces militaires-là et vous les retirer au moment où vous ne pouvez plus vous en 
passer,” c. 1870, lithograph, from: Les Grimaces du jour: Album de 60 caricatures de Cham, 
Paris, n.d. 

99 See: Abel Faivre, “Dites moi donc un peu ce que vous veut ma brigade,” c. 1900, lithograph. 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale. 
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FIGURE 71 

Louis Legrand, The First Heat Wave 
(Premieres Chaleurs), c. 1900, lithograph, 
from: Abel Faivre and Louis Legrand, 
Dessinateurs et humoristes 2, cat. 163 (Paris, 
c. 1913), Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, 
département Estampes et photographie. 





of his dog. The soldier entwines the leash around his knee to prevent the dog 
from pursuing the bitch on the right, and stops in his tracks in order to observe 
her. Some of his coat buttons are unfastened, in contradiction of the precise in- 
structions published in 1872 in the book Manuel du Soldat, and it is obvious 
that he is interested in approaching the sensual nurse, who neglects the child 
by leaving him in his carriage, instead of taking care of him or holding him in 
her arms. The correspondence between the nurse and the soldier and the dogs 
is indicative of the nature of their future relationship, casting a starkly nega- 
tive light on them. The dog, used in art as a symbol of passion or sexual desire, 
also serves in this caricature as an ironic-humoristic object,!© underlining the 
resemblance between the dog and its owner. 

Ed Baer’s caricature The Substitute’s Substitute from circa 1901 also expresses 
a similar critique.!°? Baer depicts the catastrophic results of the nurse’s en- 
counter with the soldier. The work portrays a magnificent bourgeois mother, 
who drops her purse in astonishment at the sight of a soldier sitting on a gar- 
den bench as he looks at her with a preposterous smile, while feeding her 
baby from a bottle. The nurse’s abandoned parasol stands at his side, while 
she is portrayed from her back as she converses with a strange man instead of 
watching the baby and breast-feeding him, as was expected of her. It appears 


100 Cited in: Odile Roynette, “L'Uniforme militaire au XIX" siècle: Une fabrique du masculin,” 
Clio. Femmes, Genre, Histoire 36 (2012), 121. 

101 Robert Rosenblum, The Dog in Art from Rococo to Post-Modernism (New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1988), 324-333. 

102 See: Ed Baer, Le Remplagant de la remplaçante, 1901, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale (from 
Fay-Sallois, Les Nourrices a Paris, 232). 
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that, in the late nineteenth century, the connection between the nurse and 
the soldier was accepted and prevalent, so much so that it was illustrated on 
a postcard portraying a girl dressed as a nurse holding a doll as she sits on a 
garden bench, while a boy dressed as a French soldier and carrying a wooden 
sword leans toward her in an attempt to engage her in conversation.!°3 The 
resemblance between this postcard and the caricatures depicting this subject 
matter testifies to the prevalence of this image, which simultaneously express- 
es a critique of both the nurses and the soldiers. The soldiers were rendered as 
lonely individuals on their own in the big city and, as such, more likely than 
others to be tempted by opportunities for casual sexual gratification. Several 
of the works focus on the voyeurism of the lustful soldiers, but many of them 
depict the responsiveness of the solitary nurses, who took advantage of the 
outing beyond the house to engage in relations of an openly sexual nature. 
This begs the question: why did the attitude toward wet nurses change in 
the popular art of the last third of the nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century, even though they continued to be portrayed in a positive, favorable 
light in the high art of the same period (see, for example, fig. 67). This fun- 
damental difference is demonstrated by the scarcity of depictions of actual 
breast-feeding in high art, which refrained from illustrating the nurses’ breasts, 
thus underscoring their respectability and devotion, in contrast to the carica- 
tures, which focused on the baring of the breast in public places as a testament 
to the immoral nurses’ sexual accessibility. The fact that the majority of live-in 
wet nurses were married sharpens the gap, as it is difficult to imagine that they 
would have been preoccupied with seeking out casual sexual relations, which 
could have led to unwanted pregnancies or sexually transmitted diseases, re- 
sulting in the loss of their job. One may argue that these depictions were part 
of the general, prevalent conception of lower-class working women in the final 
decades of the nineteenth century, when they were depicted in popular cari- 
catures and engravings as sexual beings. In these works, working-class women 
(such as milliners, saleswomen, laundresses, and ironers) were portrayed 
marching along the dodgy streets of Paris, pulling after them affluent bour- 
geois men in scenes of a manifestly sexual nature.1% In her book on Degas, 
Eunice Lipton cites a passage from a book from 1878, in which the writer states 
that milliners were particularly inclined to such tendencies, as they came into 


103 See: Carte Réclame, Versailles, c. 1900, colored lithograph, 6.5 x 9.4 cm, Paris, Musée natio- 
nal des arts et traditions populaires. 

104 Eunice Lipton, Looking into Degas: Uneasy Images of Women and Modern Life (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1986), 124-128, 151-163, figs. 80-82, 99, 105. 
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contact with wealthy clients, who made them aspire for a life of luxury, hence 
reducing them to prostitution.105 

The same can be said of live-in nurses, who resided in wealthy bourgeois 
homes and enjoyed enhanced living conditions; they may, therefore, have 
sought to improve the conditions to which they had previously been accus- 
tomed, as suggested by Achard in his article. In contrast to the rural nurses, 
the live-in nurses spent two years in a strange urban home and, as may be 
discerned from the depictions of nurses in the art of the period, they had no 
company other than their colleagues. Approximately a quarter of them were 
unwed and, unlike other working women, had necessarily had prior sexual ex- 
perience; by exposing their breasts in public in order to fulfill their role, they 
may have attracted more sexual attention than other women. 

Yet, the caricatures portraying nurses featured their relationship with sol- 
diers — specifically simple soldiers, who did not have the means to improve 
the nurses’ living conditions, as could affluent bourgeois men seeking sexual 
gratification. Through the pairing of the nurse and the infantryman, the art- 
ists alluded to the sensual nurses’ lewdness, which may have been the initial 
cause of their current predicament, as a result of an unwanted pregnancy. 
Furthermore, this connection was only characteristic of wet nurses and not of 
other working women. This difference may have stemmed from the fact that 
the status of wet nurses differed from that of milliners or laundresses, as their 
presence challenged the glorification of true motherhood during the Third 
Republic, which will be addressed in the following chapters. The emphasis on 
the sensuality of the nurses, who were seduced by simple soldiers seeking ca- 
sual sexual encounters, attested to their immoral character and undermined 
the ideal solution adopted by bourgeois women. As the nurses resided in the 
homes of bourgeois women and could not neglect the babies within the prem- 
ises, the caricaturists presented the neglect occurring outside the home, thus 
reiterating the importance of dignified, asexual maternal breast-feeding. One 
may, therefore, argue that, in contrast to the consistent opposition between 
medical recommendations and the favorable depictions of wet nurses in the 
visual arts, the attitude toward wet nurses in the popular arts started chang- 
ing following the legislation of the Roussel Law, leading to an acceptance and 
correspondence between the approach of the physicians and that of the art- 
ists in the portrayal of nurses in caricatures. Nevertheless, the critique of wet 
nurses clearly stood in opposition to the desire of the bourgeois families, and 
was, therefore, not given expression in the art of the Salon, which continued to 
depict wet nurses in a positive light. 


105 Ibid., 161. 
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The correspondence with the physicians’ criticism of wet-nursing at the 
end of the century also stemmed from the rise of a new competitor — the 
bottle — which contributed to the undermining of the nurse’s status. In the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, Louis Pasteur’s discoveries became public 
knowledge.196 The process of pasteurization made possible alternate feeding 
methods that were cheaper and safe and could be offered within the domestic 
setting — leading to the gradual disappearance of the wet nurse from reality 
and from the realm of art in the twentieth century. 

Innovative, sterile, and easy-to-use glass bottles were developed for mother’s 
milk and its substitutes, designed by doctors and sold in pharmacies and de- 
partment stores, and also distributed by the Drop of Milk institution (Goutte de 
Lait), founded in 1892 for the welfare of France's children.107 Even though bot- 
tles were already available in the mid-nineteenth century, their use increased 
following the invention of palatable vulcanized rubber nipples.!°9 Such bottles 
were exhibited in a special pavilion at the World’s Fairs of 1889 and 1900! and 
advertised extensively in the books published by doctors, in mail-order cata- 
logues of medical products, and in a variety of posters and advertisements that 
appeared in women’s magazines (see, for example, figs. 16-17). 

Meanwhile, in the last quarter of the century, doctors started recommend- 
ing “mixed feeding,’ consisting of mother’s milk during the day and pasteurized 
milk at night, administered by bottle. This novel approach, which no doubt 
contributed to the sales of the new bottles designed by those same doctors, al- 
lowed the mothers to leave their children at home while going out in their fan- 
ciest garments. This stance was expressed in numerous articles published from 
the 1880s to the end of the century in such periodicals as The Young Mother or 


106 Louise E. Robbins, Louis Pasteur and the Hidden Worlds of Microbes (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 50-51, 62. 

107 Fildes, Wet-Nursing, 275. 

108 For other bottles popular as of the 1860s, see, for example: Jaccoud, Nouveau dictionnaire de 
médecine, 781-785. 

109 Snodgrass, “Rubber”, 856-858; Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 164-166. 

110 Alfred Picard, Exposition universelle internationale de 1889 a Paris: Rapports du jury in- 
ternational, Ministère du commerce, de l’industrie et des colonies, Groupe 11, 2° partie 
(Paris, 1891), 599-600. For a report on the bottles on display at the World’s Fair of 1889, 
see: E. Flandrin, “L’Exposition de l'élevage de l'enfance,” La Nature, revue des sciences et de 
leurs applications aux arts et à l'industrie 18, no. 1 (1890): 323-326. For an elaboration on 
thissubject, see: Musée de [Assistance Publique de Paris, exh. Cat. (Paris: Musée de l'Assis- 
tance Publique, 2004), 156-157. 

111 See, for example: Jules Rouvier (M.D.), Précis d'hygiène de la première enfance (Paris: 
J.B. Bailliére et fils, 1893), 302-307, figs 52-58; Robert, Biberons Robert; Advertisement for a 
New Feeding Bottle Designed by Dr. Rougeot, 1887, 32 x 26 cm, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale. 
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Education of Primary Age, asserting that mixed feeding constitutes “reasonable 
nursing.” “The feeding bottle, when used from the age of four months, is a true 
auxiliary to maternal breast-feeding,’ wrote Dr. André-Théodore Brochard in 
an article from 1882. “I would even go so far as to say that it is an indispensable 
auxiliary to maternal nursing.” 

Indeed, the ultimate defeat of wet-nursing was not only grounded in finan- 
cial considerations, but represented changing cultural perceptions of both 
motherhood and childhood. The growing eroticization of the wet nurse is in- 
tricately connected to the reemergence of representations of maternal breast- 
feeding among peasant and bourgeois women alike, as I shall demonstrate in 
the last two chapters. The portrayal of ideal maternal breast-feeding in the 
country and in the city underscored the contrast between dignified mothers 
and women who sold their bodies like prostitutes, thereby endangering the 
children nourished by them. This shift also touches upon the relationship be- 
tween art and medical recommendations, which grew harmonious at the end 
of the century, following many years of incongruity. The undermining of the 
wet nurse’s status in the popular art of the late nineteenth century appears to 
have stemmed, to a great degree, from the development of medicine, which 
created a cheap and safe alternative to wet-nursing. In my opinion, however, 
the embracing of the medical opinion at the end of the century did not reflect 
a sudden shift in women’s attitude toward the physicians’ recommendations, 
after ignoring them for years, but rather an adaptation of those same recom- 
mendations to the women’s needs. Unlike the demand for maternal breast- 
feeding, which did not necessarily suit all women, the development of safe 
artificial feeding methods prevailed and penetrated the daily practice of infant 
feeding, as artificial feeding made it possible for mothers to feed their children 
themselves without giving up their family life, leisure activities, or work be- 
yond the narrow confines of the domestic sphere. 


112 André-Théodore Brochard (M.D.), “Hygiène infantile: Le biberon,’ LJM 9, no. 4 (April 
1882): 60. See also: Grouigneau, “Conseils aux mères,” 51; André-Théodore Brochard 
(M.D.), “Correspondance: Du servage du biberon,” LJM 8, no. 1 (January 1881): 10-12; Variot, 
L'Hygiène infantile, 24-35, 57-59; F. Caradec (M.D.), “Causerie du docteur: Vive le bibe- 
ron!,” LJM 12, no. 3 (March 1885): 33-35; M. Chayrou (M.D.), “Petite Correspondance, LJM 
15, no. 1 (January 1888): n.p. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Charity and Social Justice: Maternal Breast-Feeding 
among the Lower Classes 


I’m not ambitious; I don’t ask for much. My desire is to work in peace, al- 
ways to have bread to eat and a decent place to sleep in [...]. Ah! I should 
also like to be able to bring up my children [...]. For myself, having trudged 
through life, I should like to die in my bed, in my own home. 


EMILE ZOLA, LAssommoir, 1877! 


In May 1851, Queen Victoria opened the Great Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry in the Crystal Palace, built specially for this purpose in Hyde Park, 
London. By October, at the close of the exhibition, nearly six million visitors 
from every social class had come to see the works of art and industry from 
around the world that filled the exhibition halls. The British press reported on 
the meeting of the different classes, who “shared a common pleasure” at the 
exhibition.2 However, reports praising the lower classes for their proper dress 
and decorous behavior? were accompanied by others, such as the one written by 
Gideon Mantell (1790-1852), a retired British surgeon and zoologist: 


At the time I entered 97,000 persons were in the building: in the course 
of the day nearly 110,000 — one hundred and ten thousand! Vulgar, igno- 
rant, country people: many dirty women with their infants were sitting 
on the seats giving suck with their breasts uncovered, beneath the lovely 
female figures of the sculptors. Oh! How I wished I had the power to pet- 
rify the living, and animate the marble: Perhaps a time will come when 


1 Emile Zola, The Assommoir’: A Realistic Novel [1877], trans. J. G. Layard (London: Vizetelly & 
Co, 1884), 37-38, 43. 

2 The Economist 9 (May 17, 1851): 531, quoted in Jeffrey A. Auerbach, The Great Exhibition of 1851: 
A Nation on Display (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 154. 

3 The Times (May 29, 1851): 231, quoted in Auerbach, The Great Exhibition of 1851, 154. 
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this fantasy will be realized and the human breed be succeeded by finer 
forms and lovelier features, than the world now dreams of.4 


For Mantell, the breast-feeding women symbolized nature in all its horror, 
completely opposed to the artistic and industrial spaces representing the very 
essence of culture. A similar approach can be seen in a caricature published in 
Punch on July 5, 1851,° depicting a sculpture of a man (evidently Shakespeare), 
standing peacefully on a high pedestal; at the bottom it is written “One Touch 
of Nature Makes the Whole World Kin.” Vulgar, ugly women accompanied by 
their children are having a picnic at the sculpture’s feet. In the center, a seated 
woman feeds a baby at her bare left breast, while listening to her neighbor, who 
looks at her with great interest. 

Poverty is, to a certain extent, a discursive construction, subjected to social 
and cultural variations.” We must, hence, bear in mind that the imagery of pov- 
erty was seen and understood subjectively by people belonging to the higher 
classes, such as Mantell. Indeed, these English reports established a clear dis- 
tinction between the cultured and the masses. Maternal breast-feeding con- 
stituted a distinguishing element, since only lower-class women — such as wet 
nurses — were depicted in the public sphere while nursing, an act that was 
regarded as an expression of vulgarity, ignorance, and social inferiority. The 
British physician William Cadogan expressed a different approach when he 
praised the “Mother who has only a few rags to cover her child loosely, and 
little more than her own breast to feed it,” claiming that children thus raised 
would generally be “healthy and strong.’ The question therefore arises: how 
did French artists perceive maternal breast-feeding by the lower classes? Did 
they see it as an expression of social inferiority, or did they depict it in a differ- 
ent light, as suggested by the favorable approach to wet nurses discussed in the 
previous chapter? 

The preoccupation with maternal breast-feeding among lower-class women 
is intricately connected to the topics of the three previous chapters. On the 
one hand, the poor mothers’ inferior status points to their affinity with the 
wet nurses, who relinquished maternal breast-feeding and, instead, nursed 
the children of strangers in order to improve their economic situation. On the 


Gideon Mantell, The Journal of Gideon Mantell (London: Oxford University Press, 1940), 273. 
See: Dinner-Time at the Crystal Palace, 1851, lithograph, published in Punch 21 (July 5, 1851): 16. 
Auerbach, The Great Exhibition, 155. 

Franziska Jekel and Nina Peter, “‘Seeing (the) Eyes of the Other’: Images of the Poor in Charles 
Baudelaire’s Le Spleen de Paris and Frank McCourt’s Angela’s Ashes,” in Veronika Bernard and 
Serhan Oksay (eds.), Images of the Poor (Miinster: Verlag, 2013), 223-224. 

8 Cited in Yalom, A History of the Breast, 107. 
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other hand, in contradistinction to the mercenary nurses, the deprived moth- 
ers chose to remain with their children and continued to care for them de- 
spite their misery. Thus, they are directly related to both the depictions of dead 
mothers and to the figure of the Caritas. Like the portrayals of dead mothers, 
the representations of impoverished mothers were also intended to evoke em- 
pathy and awareness of the social ill of poverty (see, for example, figs. 34-35). 
Indeed, most representations of homeless beggars were produced after the 
1840s, as a substitute for the images of the dead mother, which gradually dis- 
appeared until 1850. At the same time, their resemblance to the figure of the 
Caritas underscores the virtue of the pitiable mothers, who take care of their 
children despite their own deprivation. 

Generally speaking, poor mothers, together with the elderly and cripples 
hobbling on their crutches, were the preferred choices for the depiction of 
poverty in the visual arts, as can be seen in paintings from the Middle Ages of 
various saints and benefactors giving charity. Some of these depictions include 
bare-breasted mothers,? thus connecting the giving of charity to the poor and 
to the virtue of the Caritas, as embodied by the poor mother who feeds her 
children, despite her own hunger. Nineteenth-century French art also depicts 
poor mothers among the main groups of people in need of charity, as in depic- 
tions of Louis xv1 giving charity to the poor or of the imperial charity imparted 
by Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte and his wife.!° 

The same figures are depicted in the context of the giving of charity in 
an 1850 work by Isidore-Alexandre-Augustin Pils and in a work from 1851 by 
Francois-Joseph Bonvin, who depicted nuns giving charity to the underprivi- 
leged population: lonely, husbandless mothers — accompanied by their hungry 
children — shown in torn clothes to emphasize their poverty.!! Unlike the lower- 
class mothers depicted in the same period as an expression of social criticism 
demonstrating the despair of the poor (see, for example, figs. 34-35), the works 
of Pils and Bonvin focus on the help offered to the mothers by the religious es- 
tablishment, thus revealing the strengthening of Catholicism, which was part 
of Louis-Napoléon’s political program. The juxtaposition of the poor mother 
and the giving of charity can also be seen in the Third Republic, during which 


9 See, for example, Marten Pepyn, Saint Elisabeth of Hungary, 1623, oil on panel, 
Valenciennes, Musée des beaux-arts. 

10 See: Louis Hersent, Louis XVI distribuant des auménes aux pauvres de Versailles pendant 
l'hiver de 1788, 1817 (Salon 1817), oil on canvas, 178 x 229 cm, Versailles. Musée national du 
Château et des Trianons. 

11 See: Isidore Alexandre Augustin Pils, La mort d'une soeur de charité, 1850, oil on canvas, 
241 x 305 cm, Paris, Musée d'Orsay; François Joseph Bonvin, La Charité, 1851 (Salon 1852), 
oil on canvas, 120 x 88 cm, Niort, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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the traditional allegory of the Caritas gradually declined and was replaced by 
depictions of charity.!2 This subject matter appears in various works, which 
were displayed at the Salons and which focused on the generosity of historical 
French religious figures, as well as in paintings exhibited at the Salon in the 
early twentieth century, depicting the distribution of private charity by rich 
benefactors, as a secular interpretation of the traditional motif. 

Indeed, poor husbandless mothers were in dire straits in nineteenth-centu- 
ry France, even though a number of churches and private charitable institu- 
tions were established during that period in order to help lone mothers take 
care of their children. One of the main organizations established for this pur- 
pose, the Société de charité maternelle, was founded by Marie-Antoinette in 
1784, and continued to operate with government support throughout the nine- 
teenth century. It was, however, intended only for married women or those 
who agreed to marry in exchange for minimal financial support. The institu- 
tion’s rich patrons would visit the mothers each month in order to examine 
their situation and that of their children and to offer useful advice, but they 
only provided small amounts of money, as their goal was to encourage the hus- 
bands to work and support their families. 

Unmarried mothers in particular suffered extreme distress, as they were 
seen as a moral threat to society as a whole and, therefore, received State sup- 
port only on condition that they agreed to marry. If their spouse had left them 
while they were pregnant, they were eligible for support if they had at least one 
additional child or if they breast-fed their babies themselves. The directors of 
the charitable institutions believed that, in this way, they could promote and 
strengthen family ties and monitor the health of the children. Nevertheless, 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, most fathers chose not to ac- 
knowledge children born to them out of wedlock, even though by law they 
would not be held responsible for them. A law promulgated by Napoléon in 
1804 released them from all moral, legal, economic, and social responsibility for 
raising these bastards and placed sole authority on their unmarried destitute 


12 See, for example: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, La Charité, 1894 (Salon 1894), oil on canvas, 91.4 x 
71cm, Saint Louis, Washington University Gallery of Art. 

13 See, for example: Charles Ronot, Les Aumônes de Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie, 1878, oil on 
canvas, 253 x 410 cm, Troyes, Musée des beaux-arts. 

14 Christine Adams, Poverty, Charity, and Motherhood: Maternal Societies in Nineteenth-Century 
France (Urbana: University of Illinois, 2010), 9-26; June K. Burton, Napoleon and the 
Woman Question: Discourses of the Other Sex in French Education, Medicine, and Medical 
Law 1799-1815 (Lubbock: Texas Tech University Press, 2007), 125-126; Rachel Fuchs, Poor 
and Pregnant in Paris: Strategies for Survival in the Nineteenth Century (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1992), 36, 126-127. 
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mothers. In addition, the sum of money given to breast-feeding lone mothers 
decreased during the first decades of the nineteenth century and, practically 
speaking, they were unable to live decently.!5 

This situation is clearly described in Victor Hugo’s well-known Les Misérables 
from 1862, in the passage in which Fantine is abandoned by her lover: 


Fantine had remained alone. The father of her child gone, alas! [...] She 
had no resource. [...] She no longer knew to whom to apply. [...] Her heart 
contracted, but she took her resolution. [...] At the age of twenty-two, on 
a beautiful spring morning, she quitted Paris, bearing her child on her 
back. Anyone who had seen these two pass would have had pity on them. 
This woman had, in all the world, nothing but her child, and the child 
had, in all the world, no one but this woman. Fantine had nursed her 
child, and this had tired her chest, and she coughed a little.!® 


After walking a long way with Cosette, her three-year-old daughter, Fantine 
meets the owner of an inn and asks to leave her daughter there in exchange for 
a significant fee. After the two settle on Fantine’s payments to the inn keeper, 
and Fantine leaves her daughter, one of the neighbors says: “I have just seen a 
woman crying in the street as if her heart was broken.”!” 

Hugo’s book faithfully describes the spirit of the time, as, despite the es- 
tablishment’s attempt to help poor mothers, numerous unwed mothers aban- 
doned their babies while searching for work. Maternal abandonment increased 
rapidly during the 1860s; while in the 1830s only two percent of unwed mothers 
deserted their children, by 1869 thirty-one percent of them left their children 
in orphanages and disappeared.!® Nonetheless, the visual arts of the period de- 
picted impoverished women who shunned this option and continued to care 
for and nurse their children, despite their poverty. Unlike the depictions of des- 
titution in the art of the past, most, if not all, were portrayed without receiving 
charity from a saint or rich patron; they thus became independent subjects 
themselves, who evoked the mercy of the public at large. 


15 Ibid., 36, 126-127. At the beginning of the century, lone breast-feeding mothers received 
100 francs to encourage breast-feeding; in the 1840s they received only 80 francs, and in 1851 
just 54 francs (Ibid., 129). 

16 Hugo, Les Misérables, 16-121. 

17 Ibid., 121. 

18 Truesdell, Spectacular Politics, 101-120; Louis Chevalier, Classes laborieuses et classes dan- 
gereuses à Paris pendant la premier partie du XIX siècle (Paris: Plon, 1958), 18-120, 137-140. 
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1 Socialism and Christian Generosity: Destitute Beggars 
Breast-Feeding Outdoors 


Impoverished mothers breast-feeding in the public sphere due to a lack of a 
residence of their own already appeared in eighteenth-century European art. 
Such depictions illustrated the misery of the starving mothers, who sought to 
nourish their suffering children}? In the 1760s, the French government tried to 
eradicate the wave of begging that had flooded the nation by creating a distinction 
between two kinds of beggars: the “truly poor” were those who had lost all their 
property and were forced to beg for alms in order to survive, while the “profes- 
sional beggars’ did not try to improve their situation and, therefore, threatened the 
social order? In several of the artworks depicting the subject, French artists al- 
luded to the fact that the penurious families they portrayed belonged to the “truly 
poor” category and were, as such, worthy of compassion and aid, rather than mer- 
iting a penalty. 

This empathic notion is evident in Henri-Pierre Danloux’s Scene of 
Destitution, painted in 1800, depicting a poor homeless mother breast-feeding 
outdoors in a deplorable public space (fig. 72). She sits on the ground with 
her two children, resting against a fence made of dilapidated boards, anxiously 
staring ahead and biting into a piece of bread, while her daughter, who has 
fainted from hunger, rests on her knees. Unlike the joys of motherhood de- 
picted by Danloux in 1801 in The Lady with the Cradle (fig. 7), which emphasizes 
the intimacy and joy brought about by bourgeois breast-feeding, this painting 
depicts three figures in a run-down public space, splayed out in partial dress. 
All of their possessions are at their side — a cloth bag placed to the left next to a 
basket, a plaid blanket behind the mother’s back, an empty bowl for alms, and 
a small red prayer book — and they wait in vain for help. In this work, Danloux 
focused on the wretched, husbandless mother and her small children, with- 
out a benevolent saint in sight to deliver them from their misery. In contrast 
to portrayals from the beginning of the century of bourgeois mothers nursing 
their children in the intimacy of their homes, the depiction of breast-feeding 
in the public sphere identified these mothers as part of a separate and class- 
less social sector. In an era of domesticity and the foregrounding of personal 
comfort, the unfortunate mothers living out on the streets were stripped of 
the main elements that defined the modern family as an independent unit: 
domesticity, comfort, privacy, and intimacy. The absence of a spouse further 


19 See, for example: Jean Baptiste Greuze, La Pauvre famille, La ferme brûlée, 1761, ink on 
paper, 45.8 x 37.6 cm, Chantilly, Musée Condé. 
20 Barker, Greuze and the Painting of Sentiment, 186-187. 
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FIGURE 72 Henri-Pierre Danloux, Scene of Destitution (Scène de misère), c. 1800, oil on 
canvas, 139 x 107 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre. © RMN-Grand Palais / 
Michel Urtado. 


emphasized the mother’s poverty, while accentuating her resemblance to 
the idealized figure of the Caritas. Yet, unlike other representations of this 
Christian allegory (see, for example, fig. 38), Danloux’s mother consumes the 
bread herself instead of giving it to her daughter, who has fainted from hunger 
and is sprawled over her knees. Her thinness is indicative of her humanity — in 
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contrast to the supernatural figure of Christian Charity — thus moving the 
viewer to pity because of the figures’ own physical vulnerability. This senti- 
ment of mercy differentiates Danloux’s painting from the traditional depic- 
tions of charity, since he eliminated the customary benevolent saint in order to 
enhance the mother’s loneliness and destitution. Due to the intimate quality 
of the scene, the spectators are confronted with the empty alms bowl, which 
can only be metaphorically filled by means of their empathetic emotions. 
Instead of the moralistic sensibility of didactic Christian depictions, the view- 
ers are confronted with material proof of actual suffering, forcing them to dis- 
play charitable compassion. 

A similar approach can be seen in The Traffic on the Pont Royal by 
Louis-Léopold Boilly, illustrating one of the old bridges of Paris, built in the 
seventeenth century, leading from the seventh arrondissement to the Louvre 
palace.”! All along the raised sidewalk, meant for pedestrians, Parisians of dif- 
ferent classes walk side-by-side. In the left center of the picture, a bourgeois 
horseman is chatting with one of his friends, while a poor old lady and a young 
boy standing beside them are trying to move their stubborn mule. On the right 
a fancy carriage stands on the roadway with a number of rich bourgeois, while 
on the left an old beggar holds his hat out in hopes of receiving charity. In 
the background additional bourgeois stroll across the bridge, including a well- 
dressed couple on the left accompanied by their young daughter and a group of 
bourgeois standing on the right next to the railing. Among them a poor young 
woman is sitting, holding her sleeping baby with a mouth open after feeding 
next to her left breast. An additional child lies next to her on the sidewalk, 
and her older son is standing on the left and holding out his hat pleadingly to 
a well-dressed soldier, who stands next to a young, pretty chestnut seller who 
looks at him longingly. 

Boilly’s painting depicts the differences and similarities between the diverse 
classes with humor; the wretched lonely mother is contrasted with the well- 
dressed mothers accompanied by their children and husbands on either side 
of the painting. The posture of the poor young boy resembles through contrast 
that of the rich girl depicted on the right, pointing at the carriage, which itself 
is echoed in the posture of the old beggar. He, like the mother and her children, 
is trying to take advantage of his strategic position on the bridge leading to 
the rich dwellings in the first arrondissement in order to receive some alms. 
The outstretched arms of the boy suggest those of the young man trying fruit- 
lessly to pull the stubborn mule depicted at the front; both throw out their 


21  Louis-Léopold Boill, The Traffic on the Pont Royal, 1800, oil on glass, 25 x 70 cm, Paris, 
Musée Carnavalet. 
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arms unsuccessfully in an attempt to change their situations. Amid the crowd, 
the poor mother, accompanied by her children as a modern Caritas figure, at- 
tracts no attention as she is vainly trying to take care of her three children. 

Nonetheless, Danloux’s and Boilly's compassion toward the female beggars’ 
genuine destitution contradicted the official stance. Until the mid-nineteenth 
century, France did not possess an organized system of welfare. The efforts 
of the Church combined with the provisions of large, institutional charities 
in some of the larger French cities amounted to factional demonstrations of 
goodwill, but the majority of the underprivileged had to rely on their own 
resources.?? Olwen Hufton has identified two basic strands within the French 
“economy of makeshifts”: subsistence migration in search for seasonal work, 
and localized begging that was especially common among elderly beggars, 
children and lone mothers.?3 

Although French governments were concerned with poverty, as reflected 
by statistical reports on foundlings and assisted children produced through- 
out the century, the majority of charitable associations were private institu- 
tions, supervised by the government.* Yet, they essentially aided only married 
mothers, whereas poor unwed mothers were seen as a moral threat to society, 
and were eligible for state support only if they agreed to marry. Nevertheless, 
most fathers chose not to acknowledge children born to them out of wed- 
lock. The 1804 Napoleonic Code (Code civil des Francais) released them from all 
moral, legal, economic, and social responsibility for raising these bastards and 
placed sole responsibility on their unmarried destitute mothers. Thus, despite 
the establishment's attempt to help poor mothers, numerous unwed mothers 
abandoned their babies in orphanages while searching for work.?5 Yet, moth- 
ers who chose to remain with their children and lived on the streets were also 
continually persecuted by the government, since the French civil code stated 
that vagrancy and begging were illegal. On September 18, 1807, special passports 
were inaugurated (passeports pour l'intérieur), preventing homeless beggars from 


22 Olwen Hufton, The Poor of Eighteenth-Century France, 1750-1789 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1974); Robert Jiitte, Poverty and Deviance in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994); Adrian W. Ager, Crime and Poverty in 19th-Century England: The 
Economy of Makeshifts (London: Bloomsbury Academic, 2014), 1-5. 

23 Olwen Hufton, Bayeux in the Late Eighteenth Century: A Social Study (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1967). 

24 Christine Adams, Poverty, Charity, and Motherhood: Maternal Societies in Nineteenth-Century 
France (Urbana: University of Illinois, 2010), 9-26; Matthew Truesdell, Spectacular Politics: 
Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte and the Fête Impériale 1849-1870 (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), 122-125. 

25 Fuchs, Poor and Pregnant in Paris, 126-129; Adams, Poverty, Charity, and Motherhood, 58- 
82; Truesdell, Spectacular Politics, 122-125. 
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traveling within France. Consequently, the authorities gradually increased their 
restrictions on the homeless, including unwed mothers.26 

The government's unfavourable attitude toward poor unmarried mothers 
was exacerbated from the 1830s to the end of the Second Empire. Under Louis- 
Philippe’s regime, police reports emphasized the correlation between pov- 
erty, begging, and crime.?’ In a book dealing with poverty published in 1840, 
Honoré Antoine Frégier, head of the police prefecture in Paris, stated that the 
lower class’s high fertility rates were directly connected to the rise in crime in 
the big cities. Single mothers were considered an exceptional hazard, as po- 
lice reports indicated a direct connection between illegitimate children and 
criminal behaviour at an early age.” “The poor, vicious classes have been and 
always will be the most productive breeding-ground of evildoers of all sorts,’ 
he claimed, “he is a just object of fear to society, he is dangerous [...] From 
the moment the poor, succumbing to his evil passions, stops working, he sets 
himself as an enemy of society, since he disregards its supreme law, that of 
labor.”?° Consequently, beggars and vagabonds were regarded as the most 
inferior segment of the vicious class, “having neither definite residence nor 
means of subsistence, while habitually exerting no profession and no trade. 
[...] Whenever private charity distributes help, they are bound to come running 
[...] History teaches us that, in all times and places, this wound has resisted all 
remedies.”*° Alfred de Musset used similar terminology, stating: “that ambigu- 
ous class, the vilest of all, which has neither calling, nor fortune, nor even an 
industry, except it be an ignoble industry, which is neither poor nor rich, and 
which has the vices of the one and the wretchedness of the other”?! 

Frégier’s beliefs in the significance of work in maintaining social order 
combined both civic and religious ideologies, reflecting Saint Jerome’s famous 
assertion: “engage in some occupation, so that the devil may always find you 


26 Camille Dreyfus (ed.), “Passeport La Grande encyclopédie: inventaire raisonné des 
sciences, des lettres et des arts 26 (Paris: H. Lamirault, 1893), 57; Clive Emsley, Gendarmes 
and the State in Nineteenth-Century Europe (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 104- 
1g; Jean-Noël Luc (ed.), Gendarmerie, État et société au XIX siècle (Paris: Publications de la 
Sorbonne, 2002), 41-45, 237-252. 

27 Truesdell, Spectacular Politics, 101-120. 

28 Honoré Antoine Frégier, Des classes dangereuses de la population dans les grandes villes et des 
moyens de les rendre meilleures 1 (Paris: J. B. Bailliére, 1840), 192-193, 274. See also: Chevalier, 
Classes laborieuses et classes dangereuses, 98-103, 18-20, 137-43, 195-200. 

29  Frégier, Des classes dangereuses, 7. 

30 Ibid. 192-193, 274. 

31 de Musset, Confession of a Child of the Century, 79. 
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busy.”3? Nonetheless, his attitude disregarded Saint Augustine’s proclamations, 
claiming that without the poor, Christian believers could not absolve their 
sins.% Likewise, Louis-Philippe’s negative attitude toward the poor clearly con- 
tradicted Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount, asserting: “Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 5:3). Indeed, although Frégier 
mentioned the historical contribution of religion to the moral education of 
humankind, he accused it of tenderness and forgiveness toward lower-class 
criminals, claiming that spiritual punishment is scarcely enough, since the 
dangerous classes are incurable.*4 Unlike the traditional Christian notion of pov- 
erty, regarded as a temporary earthly phase which ensured the deprived spiritual 
salvation, in an era of social mobility achieved after the French Revolution, poverty 
became a social evil reflecting the poor’s own responsibility for their destitution.55 

These notions did not, however, affect the favorable attitude toward poor 
women manifested in French art until the end of the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, depictions of the subject in the 1830s expressed an overt critique of 
Louis-Philippe’s harsh policy against the poor, as demonstrated by the litho- 
graph Gargantua, produced by Honoré Daumier in late December 1831 (fig. 73). 
This print, as a result of which the artist was sentenced to six months in prison 
in addition to receiving a five-hundred franc fine, was inspired by Francois 
Rabelais’s inebriated, glutton giant.3° Daumier appropriated the figure of 
Gargantua to portray King Louis-Philippe as a corpulent man devouring the 
poor among his nation, along with their meager belongings, while expelling 
new laws from his large rectum into the gaping hole in his throne, designed as 
a toilet seat. In contrast, a miserable, emaciated mother appears on the right, 
leaning against a rock in the public area of the Place de la Concorde, with a 
baby in her lap. Despite her resemblance to the mothers painted by Danloux 
and Boilly, the caricature clearly indicates that this woman does not belong 
to the category of “professional beggars,” but rather to that of the “truly poor,” 
who have lost their property because of the King. The unfortunate mother’s 
sitting position emphasizes by way of contrast the figure of the King, sitting 
across from her on his magnificent throne: her thinness is contrasted with his 
corpulence, her hunger stands in contrast to his gluttony, and her generosity 


32 Saint Jerome, The Select Letters of St. Jerome, trans. F. A. Wright (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1933), letter CXXV. 

33 Saint Augustine, Faith, Hope and Charity, 108-109. 

34  Frégier, Des classes dangereuses, 2, 273-274; see also his analysis of Catholicism in France, 
in: ibid., “Du Christianisme comme moyen de civilization’, 392-428. 

35 Clive Emsley, Gendarmes and the State in Nineteenth-Century Europe (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), 104-119; Luc, Gendarmerie, Etat et société, 41-45. 

36 Loyrette, Daumier, 77. 
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ri 


FIGURE 73 Honoré Daumier, Gargantua, 1831, lithograph, published in La Caricature, 
16 December 1831, 21.4 x 30.5 cm, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale, Département 
des estampes et de la photographie. 


of spirit, demonstrated by the fact that she breast-feeds from her shrunken 
breasts, stresses his exploitation. 

The emphasis on the virtues of the miserable mothers, despite their poverty, 
was reinforced during the following decade, in parallel to the strengthening 
of socialism, as demonstrated by Hippolyte-Paul Delaroche’s The Little Beggar 
from 1844 (fig. 74). Painted during Delaroche’s prolonged visit to Italy? the 
painting illustrates a poor woman sitting on the doorstep of a house or church, 
breast-feeding a swaddled baby. Her colorful dress, striped headdress, and the 
binding of the baby’s lower body with a rope, a practice that was no longer 
accepted in France as a result of Rousseau’s writings, all indicate that she is 
Italian. Her feet are bare and she lifts her shirt up with her left hand in order 
to expose her breast and ease the feeding. Her right hand supports the baby’s 
head and, at the same time, embraces a small child reclining against her, look- 
ing directly at the viewer as he holds out a little bowl for alms. 

The substitution of Danloux’s and Boilly’s French female beggars with an 
Italian woman distances the subject both geographically and emotionally, 


37 Claude Cosneau-Allemand and Isabelle Julia, Paul Delaroche: Un peintre dans l'histoire, 
exh. cat. (Nantes: Musée des beaux-arts, 1999), 246-261. 
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FIGURE 74 Paul Delaroche, The Little Beggar (Le Petit mendiant), 1844, 
oil on canvas, diameter: 29.5 cm. Private collection. 


transporting the viewer to foreign lands. Although it would seem that this 
work evolved from the 1842 work The Pilgrims in Rome,’ the round format, 
the mother’s posture, and the depiction of the two children demonstrate the 
influence of Raphael’s famous tondo, the 1514 Madonna della Sedia,?° which 
Delaroche undoubtedly saw during his visit to Florence. Yet, although this 
similarity highlights the poor mother’s sanctity, Delaroche inserted several 
modifications in relation to Raphael’s original work. He moved the mother to 
the public sphere in order to illustrate her poverty, while incorporating breast- 
feeding as a reference to the allegory of the Caritas. Furthermore, in contrast 
to Frégier’s harsh criticism of homeless children, he portrayed the standing 
child, gazing toward the viewer, as his own son Horace, born in 1836, in order 


38 See: Paul Delaroche, Les Pèlerins a Rome, 1842, oil on canvas, 164 x 205 cm, Poznan, Muzeum 
Narodowe. 

39 See: Raphael, Madonna della Sedia, 1514, oil on panel, 71 x 71 cm, Florence, Galleria Palatina, 
Palazzo Pitti. 
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to accentuate his genuine empathy.# In an era of social contempt toward 
the deprived, Delaroche accentuated his own feelings in order to raise social 
awareness. 

This glorification is clearly seen in the 1848 painting Child Learning to Read 
(fig. 75), which depicts a poor woman teaching her stubborn son to read from 
a book held by a blond baby on the right. Unlike the previous work, the fig- 
ures’ nationality is unclear and, instead of breast-feeding, the woman is pro- 
viding her children with an education, despite her low social status. She thus 
becomes a representative of the spiritual Caritas, a subject that appeared in 
the French visual arts of the 1840s, following the legislation of the Guizot Law, 
enabling poor pupils to attend school for free, as portrayed by Daumier in The 
Republic painted the same year (fig. 43).42 

In a letter written by Delaroche to a friend in August 1848, when he spent 
time in Aix-la-Chapelle due to his son’s illness, he referred to the pain he felt 
because of the political situation and expressed his identification with the ide- 
als of the Revolution. “The future, for me, is even gloomier than the present. 
The social struggle is far from over. Our enemies are still here, and only battle 
will silence them for a long time [...] As for us, poor painters [...] we must 
choose a party sooner than later [...] Since February I have only managed with 
great effort [...] to make this small, round painting.’*? These words indicate 
his support for the social revolution of 1848, which is also demonstrated by 
his approach to the poor; his republican aspirations elucidate the substitu- 
tion of the Italian woman in the former work with a French mother in the lat- 
ter. Delaroche emphasized the virtues of the wretched mothers in his works; 
they feed and educate their children, even though they had no roof over their 
heads. From this point of view, A Child Learning to Read is a continuation and 


40 See: Paul Delaroche, Portrait d'Horace Delaroche, 1838, oil on canvas, 95 x 56 cm, private col- 
lection. Bann argues that this portrait was painted in 1841, when Horace was five years old 
(Stephen Bann, Paul Delaroche: History Painter [Princeton: Princeton University Press., 
1997], 53). However, since the child appears to be no more than two years of age, I have 
chosen to rely on the opinion of Cosneau-Allemand and Julia, who have dated the work 
to 1838 (Cosneau-Allemand and Julia, Paul Delaroche, 302). 

41 François Lebrun, “Mon instituteur, ce héros” L'Histoire 302 (October 2005): 26-27; 
André Jardin and André-Jean Tudesq, Restoration and Reaction: 1815-1848 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983), 182-183. 

42 For other examples of this subject, see: Charles Zacharie Landelle, La Charité, 1843 (Salon 
1843), oil on canvas, 236 x 158 cm, Compiégne, Musée Vivenel. 

43 Cited in: Cosneau-Allemand and Julia, Paul Delaroche, 256. The authors do not identify the 
work mentioned in the letter, but I believe that they are referring to Enfant apprenant a 
lire, as it is small and round. 
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FIGURE 75 Paul Delaroche, Child Learning to Read (Enfant apprenant à lire), 1848, oil on 
panel, 20.5 x 14.2 cm. London, Wallace collection. 


development of the pitiful family in The Little Beggar, together embodying the 
modern Caritas at her best. 

The female beggar continued to appear in the art of the Second Empire, 
as a manifestation of the shameful poverty in the reconstructed Paris, which 
Napoléon 111 and Baron Haussmann wished to ignore. The secularization of 
charity reinforced this problem, as poverty became a social problem demand- 
ing civic resolution. Poor women were among the main victims of the rapid 
changes in Parisian society at that time, when the condition of urban vagrants, 
rag pickers, and beggars gradually worsened.*4 Indeed, Napoléon 111 had been 
a socialist in his youth and even wrote a book entitled Extinction of Pauperism 
in 1844, reprinted in 1853, claiming — like Frégier — that misery and corruption 


44 Truesdell, Spectacular Politics, 1-33, 101-120; Fuchs, Poor and Pregnant in Paris, 135-139. 
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can be overcome by means of education and work.*5 Nonetheless, the beggars’ 
situation worsened under his reign as a direct consequence of Louis-Philippe’s 
pro-bourgeois and capitalist policies. As a result, during the Second Empire, 
beggars were imprisoned or deported from the big cities by the police,** as ex- 
emplified in Alfred Stevens’s What Is Called Vagrancy, painted in 1855 (fig. 76). 
The painting illustrates a poor woman, holding a baby in her arms, being led 
to jail along with her older child by two armed French policemen, on charges of 
begging. While opposing police brutality, Stevens called for bourgeois philan- 
thropy, as demonstrated by the bourgeois woman in the foreground observing 
the unfortunate family sympathetically and offering them some alms, as a sec- 
ular middle-class substitute for traditional religious or monarchic benevolence. 


Her generosity is contrasted with two announcements on the back wall — one 


— 





IA À She 


FIGURE 76 Alfred Stevens, What Is Called Vagrancy (Ce qu'on appelle le vagabondage), 1855 
(World’s Fair, 1855), oil on canvas, 130 x 165 cm, Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Hervé Lewandowski. 


45 Bonaparte, Extinction du paupérisme, 28. 
46 Truesdell, Spectacular Politics, 101-120; Chevalier, Classes laborieuses et classes dangereuses, 
118-120, 137—140, 154. 
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publicizes a ball, while the other offers land for sale (terrain a vendre) — that 
hint at the wealth of the ever-stronger Parisian bourgeois consumers vis-a- 
vis the pitiful mother walking in the snow-covered street.*” Although Stevens 
claimed that “while working on the painting, I never had any political thoughts,’4* 
by naming the painting What Is Called Vagrancy he may have implied that this 
family does not constitute compromising, precarious destitution, but rather 
what is termed vagrancy by the government. Truly, they seem to exemplify the 
law stating that people having no profession, no permanent residence, and no 
means of subsistence should be imprisoned for three to six months,*9 yet their 
destitution and grief make the spectator wonder if they actually merit such a 
punishment. Reminiscent of the traditional figure of the Caritas, the wretched, 
spouseless mother walks obediently alongside the policemen, while the lady’s 
generosity validates the artist’s as well as the viewers’ belief in her true destitution. 

The painting was exhibited as part of the Belgian display at the 1855 World’s 
Fair in Paris, which attracted over six million visitors from all over Europe, 
seeking to overshadow the Fair held in London four years earlier.5° In a vain 
attempt to have the painting removed from the exhibition, Napoléon 111 stated 
that it disgraced the French soldiers, and that he ordered policemen to ar- 
rest vagabonds discreetly, in secured carriages.5! The sensation aroused by the 
Emperor's response to Stevens’s work attracted numerous spectators, who came to 
view the scandalous painting. Yet, by allowing Stevens's painting to remain on the 
walls of the exhibition, Napoléon 111 displayed consideration and respect for the 
new bourgeois artistic taste, while concurrently demonstrating the importance of 
work and order to society as a whole, by illustrating the social consequences of its 
absence.5? 


47 Saskia de Bodt et al., Alfred Stevens 1823-1906, exh. cat. (Brussels: Royal Museums of Fine 
Arts of Belgium, 2009), 119-122. 

48 Camille Lemonnier, Alfred Stevens et son œuvre, suivi des impressions sur la peinture 
(Brussels: Librairie nationale d'art et d'histoire, 1906), 9. 

49 “Gens sans aveu, Dictionnaire du notariat par les notaires et jurisconsultes 6 (Paris: 
E. Donnaud, 1865), 360; “Vagabondage Dictionnaire du notariat par les notaires et juris- 
consultes 13 (Paris: E. Donnaud, 1861), 360; Penal code no. 270 is cited in Marie-Nicolas 
Bouillet, Dictionnaire universel des sciences, des lettres et des arts 2 (Paris: L. Hachette, 
1854), 1692. 

50 Frank Anderson Trapp, “The Universal Exhibition of 1855,” The Burlington Magazine 107, 
no. 747 (1965): 301; Patricia Mainardi, Art and Politics of the Second Empire: The Universal 
Expositions of 1855 and 1867 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987), 27-33. 

51 Camille Lemonnier, “Alfred Stevens,’ Gazette des beaux-arts 42 (February 1878): 166; 
William A. Coles, Alfred Stevens (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Museum of Art, 
Michigan, 1977), 107. 

52 Mainardi, Art and Politics of the Second Empire, 33; William Hauptman, “Juries, Protest and 
Counter Exhibition before 1850,’ The Art Bulletin 67, no. 1 (1985): 95-96. 
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Though his reaction appears to stem from insensitivity and from a desire 
to manifest the centrality of the new French Empire’s image at the expense 
of its citizens’ welfare, police reports issued in the 1850s in regards to poverty 
and delinquency can explicate his response. Since the beggars’ high birth rate 
was perceived as a direct cause of the rise in crime,°? the motif of the poor, 
pitiful mother with her two children represented, from Louis-Napoléon’s point 
of view, the heart of the social problem: the fertile, unproductive mothers 
and their children, who are destined to become criminals. Nonetheless, the 
substantial rise in the number of mothers abandoning their children during 
the 1850s and 1860s made the poor mothers who continued to care for their 
children the lesser evil, and a powerful visual symbol evoking empathy and 
compassion. Unlike male vagabonds, who were associated with destructive 
and revolutionary potential,54 these poor mothers were portrayed in visual art 
as helpless, unthreatening and worthy of help. 

This view is demonstrated in William-Adolphe Bouguereau’s Indigent 
Family, painted in 1865 and exhibited the same year in the Salon (fig. 77). At 
the beginning of the 1860s, Paul Durand-Ruel, Bouguereau’s art dealer, con- 
vinced the artist to substitute his religious, historical and mythological sub- 
ject matters with genre paintings. The attempt to appeal to new international 
clientele affected Bouguereau’s decision to merge his academic style with the 
anti-classical tendency of large-scale realistic subjects, which by the 1860s had 
become normative.55 Indeed, unlike the artist’s former Caritas paintings, the 
Indigent Family - which was based on an engraving after Andrea del Sarto’s 
Caritas that Bouguereau owned®® — portrays a poor woman sitting with her 
three children at the foot of the Parisian church of La Madeleine, inaugurated 
in 1845. She stretches out her hand to the viewer as if to ask for help, while the 
baby lying in her arms sucks its fingers in hunger, waiting to breast-feed. An 
older girl, dressed in rags, reclines against her, trying to sleep, while her brother 
tiredly stares at the ground. 

Although the mother’s breast is modestly covered, the baby’s posture, 
which indicates its hunger, denounces the family’s destitution. This idea was 
expressed by the novelist and art critic Théophile Gautier, who argued that the 


53 Truesdell, Spectacular Politics, 101-120; Chevalier, Classes laborieuses et classes dangereuses, 
118-120, 137—140, 154. 

54 John Gary Hutton, “Les Prolos Vagabondent’: Neo-Impressionism and the Anarchist 
Image of the Trimardeur,” The Art Bulletin 72, no. 2 (1990): 302. 

55 William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 10-13, 96-97, 103-112; Jensen, Marketing Modernism in Fin- 
de-siècle Europe, 32-33; Louise d'Argencourt, “Bouguereau et le marché de l’art en France,” 
in William Bouguereau 1825-1905, 96. 

56 William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 204. 
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FIGURE 77 Adolphe William Bouguereau, Indigent Family (Famille indigente), 1865 
(Salon 1865), oil on canvas, 122 x 152 cm. Birmingham, Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery. 


mother, “holding in her arms an infant who cannot find milk in her breasts, 
dried out from misery and hunger [...] produces the impression of wretch- 
edness which the artist strove for.” The suggestion of breast-feeding, also 
evident in Bouguereau’s early portrayal of the Caritas,5® may also have been 
based on The Glorification of Saint Louis by Alexandre Cabanel, exhibited at 
the 1855 Salon, in which a poor mother holds a baby to her breast while ac- 
companied by an older boy.5° Yet, unlike Cabanel, Bouguereau eliminated the 
benevolent French king in order to underscore the family’s destitution. Instead, 
attached to the wall on the right is an advertisement announcing a lecture 
by Father Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire, a Dominican monk whose lectures, 


57 Théophile Gautier, “Salon de 1865, 3eme article,” Le Monde illustré 16, no. 423 (May 1865): 
315. 

58 See, for example, William-Adolphe Bouguereau, Charity, 1859, oil on canvas, 16.5 x 90 cm, 
Michigan, University of Michigan Museum of Art. 

59 William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 168. See: Alexandre Cabanel, La Glorification de Saint 
Louis, 1855, oil on canvas, 442 x 432 cm, Montpellier, Musée Fabre. 
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which focused on charity and Christian faith, attracted bourgeois audiences, 
including Bouguereau himself.60 

While the poor family’s placement at the threshold of the church represent- 
ed a natural location for beggars, who hoped to receive alms from churchgo- 
ers, the advertisement — hanging too low to be addressed to passers-by on the 
street — was meant to evoke religious feelings toward the poor mother. Her 
resemblance to the idealized allegory of the Caritas is strengthened by her in- 
tense gaze — so different from previous portrayals — which is focused on the 
viewers, seeking their empathy, thus suggesting the importance of personal 
Christian generosity in a period of public indifference toward the poor. By ac- 
centuating the mother’s beauty, Bouguereau produced the finest portrayal of 
distress and vulnerability, as a reflection of his artistic convictions. “In paint- 
ing,” he claimed, “I am an idealist. I see only the beautiful in art and, for me, 
art is the beautiful. Why reproduce what is ugly in nature? I do not see why it 
should be necessary.’®! “One must follow the public taste,” he added, “and the 
public only buys the paintings that it likes.”? 

Yet, even though lithographs and photographs of the Indigent Family were 
purchased by eager bourgeois customers,®? only a handful of the art critics 
praised the image’s stylistic and iconographic qualities. Most critics claimed 
that the painting’s alleged morality failed to appeal to the public, since the 
Indigent Family did not look poor enough. By emphasizing the painting’s su- 
perficiality and aestheticism, they argued that Bouguereau’s female beggar 
could be entertaining, but not adequate in promoting an awareness of urban 
poverty.64 

In an article dealing with the 1865 Salon, published in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts and accompanied by a lithograph of the painting, Paul Mantz wrote: “Look 
at the Indigent Family! I imagine it is extremely difficult to paint that well; 
I acknowledge the goodness of his heart by dressing the poor woman with rags 
resembling satin, yet after stopping for two minutes in front of M. Bouguereau’s 


60 William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 168; A. De Bullemont, “Salon de 1865: La Peinture d’his- 
toire, Les Beaux-arts, Revue de l'art ancien et moderne 10 (Paris, 1865): 321; Linda Whiteley, 
“Accounting for Taste,’ Oxford Art Journal 2 (April 1979): 25-28; Wissman, Bouguereau, 36. 

61 William Bouguereau, interviewed by Tardieu in “La Peinture et les Peintres,” L'Echo de 
Paris (May 8, 1895): 2, cited in: William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 54). 

62 Quoted in: d'Argencourt, “Bouguereau et le marché de l’art en France’, 100. 

63 William Bouguereau: 1825-1905, 102, 105. The lithograph was published in Paul Mantz, 
“Salon de 1865,” Gazette des beaux-arts 18 (June 1865): 501; “Salon de 1865,” L'Univers Illustré 
(June 3, 1865): 324. 

64 For further discussion, see: Gal Ventura, “Intention, Interpretation and Reception: The 
Aestheticization of Poverty in William Bouguereau’s Indigent Family,” Visual Resources 33, 
no. 3-4 (Autumn, 2017): 1-30. 
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oeuvre, I have dreamt of investigating a painting badly done, but one that 
makes us feel the vibrancy of the human soul.”® M. de Bullemont, the critic 
from Les Beaux-arts, Revue de lart ancien et moderne, was even less enthusi- 
astic, claiming that Bouguereau “fails to give his paintings neither ideas, nor 
sentiments or passions |... ]. His Indigent Family inspires charity in no one. This 
mother is an actress, and the knowledge with which she gathered her children, 
also brought up to the theatre, infuriates the viewer [...] since it is poverty for 
amusement [...] if it is a joke, it escapes us.”66 

Bouguereau’s pragmatic approach to shaping his career through idealization 
and popular choices of subject matter, led the critics to question his artistic and 
moral sincerity, claiming that the artist was corrupted by the marketplace.” 
Unlike his antecedents, his painting and its lithographic reproduction reflected, 
in the eyes of the critics, the commodification of emotions, designed for the 
wealthy bourgeois’ gratification and self-esteem. Paul de Saint-Victor identi- 
fied this tendency, claiming that the Indigent Family demonstrates an “aca- 
demic coldness, only heated by bourgeois sentimentality.’ Concurrently, by 
purchasing a painting of a beggar and hanging it in their homes, the bourgeois 
buyers felt — and portrayed themselves — as benevolent and empathic. 

Originating from two Greek words, em (“in”) and pathos (“feeling”), empathy 
is a process by which we vicariously experience others’ internal states as our 
own.6° This concept was introduced to France by the Scottish social philoso- 
pher and economist Adam Smith in his book The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
which was published in London in 1759 and had a huge impact in France even 
prior to the issuing of the first French translation in 1764.7 “How selfish soever 
man may be supposed,” Smith wrote, “there are evidently some principles in 
his nature, which interest him in the fortune of others, and render their happi- 
ness necessary to him, though he derives nothing from it except the pleasure of 
seeing it. Of this kind is pity or compassion, the emotion which we feel for the 


65 Mantz, “Salon de 1865”, 500. 

66 de Bullemont, “Salon de 1865”, 321. 

67 James F. Peck, “A Defining Moment: William Bouguereau and the Education of Eanger 
Irving Couse,” in In the Studios of Paris: William Bouguereau and his American Students, 
exh. cat. (Tulsa: The Philbrook Museum of Art, 2006), 82; Susan Waller and Karen L. Carter, 
Foreign Artists and Communities in Modern Paris, 1870-1914: Strangers in Paradise 
(Burlington: Ashgate, 2015), 55. 

68 Paul de Saint-Victor, “Salon de 1865,’ La Presse (May 21, 1865): 3. 

69 Rom Y. Schrift and Moti Amar, “Pain and Preferences: Observed Decisional Conflict and the 
Convergence of Preferences,” Journal of Consumer Research 42 (2015): 517-518. 

70 Catriona Seth, “Sophie de Grouchy-Concorcet’s translation of Adam Smith’s Theory of 
Moral Sentiments,’ In The Adam Smith Review 7, ed. Fonna Forman (New York: Routledge, 
2014), 18-21. 
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misery of others.’”! Smith argued that benevolence stems from an innate desire 
to identify with the suffering of others. By putting ourselves in their place, we 
imagine how they feel, and share their emotions. Consequently, although em- 
pathy expresses a genuine concern for others, it is not a selfless feeling, since it 
stems from the need to appear worthy and dignified in our own eyes.?2 

Indeed, recent research has shown that not only do actual acts of generosity 
reward the giver, but that positive emotions are also produced when witnessing 
unsolicited acts of kindness, charity, or compassion. The psychologist Jonathan 
Haidt claims that this joy, which he terms “elation,” defines the response to “acts 
of moral beauty,” which increases the desire to help others. Haidt argues that 
simply viewing acts of compassion in art, film, or life is sufficient to produce 
feelings of elation and increase one’s desire to help others.” Based on these de- 
ductions, we can presume that clients who purchased Bouguereau’s aestheti- 
cized beggar experienced both social and psychological benefits, as claimed by 
the French critics who scorned the buyers’ middle-class sentimentality. 

In Bouguereau’s painting, the social criticism of Danloux, Daumier, 
Delaroche, and Stevens was replaced with a visual scheme, designed to validate 
social functions of shared feelings and sensibilities. This bourgeois “aesthetic 
disposition,” in Pierre Bourdieu’s terms, which distinguished between form 
and function, turned artworks into symbolic goods that further delineated 
the supremacy of the wealthy classes.” Thus, the acquisition of Bouguereau’s 
paintings and lithographs both generated and verified the bourgeois’ cultural 
advantage, since “taste classifies, and it classifies the classifier.’’> In an era of 
capitalism, depictions of pity and homeless beggars became a commodity to 
be hung on the bourgeois’ walls, as proof of their own generosity. In a society 
that could purchase physical proof of its emotions, sentiment became a mat- 
ter of supply and demand,” reflecting social norms that mitigated bourgeois 
guilt over its consumerism. Through the purchase of a painting of an ideal- 
ized beggar, which soon became a status symbol, the buyers received affirma- 
tion of their kindness. This may be the reason that Bouguereau diverted his 
energy during the following decades to the representation of the Caritas as a 


71 Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (Indianapolis: Liberty Fund, 1984 [1759]), 9. 

72 Ibid., 50-59. 

73 Dacher Keltner and Jonathan Haidt, “Approaching Awe, A Moral, Spiritual, and Aesthetic 
Emotion,” Cognition and Emotion 17, no. 2 (2003): 297-314. 

74 Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction: A Social Critique of the Judgment of Taste, trans. Richard Nice 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1984), 3, 40. 

75 Bourdieu, Distinction, 6. 

76 Sonia Solicari, “Selling Sentiment: The Commodification of Emotion in Victorian Visual 
Culture, Interdisciplinary Studies in the Long Nineteenth Century 4 (2007). 
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substitute for the breast-feeding beggar, while other artists, such as the French 
Realist painter Gustave Courbet, converted the idealized image into a more 
realistic rendering of the lives of the poor and the mutual aid they offer each 
other, in place of the patronizing benevolence of the bourgeoisie. 

The use of maternal breast-feeding as a direct expression of poverty is 
demonstrated by one of Courbet’s eminent works, The Painter’s Studio: A Real 
Allegory Summarizing My Seven Years of Life as an Artist, painted in1855 (fig. 78). 
In this painting, the artist himself sits in the middle of a spacious studio in 
front of a landscape painting, while on the left, adjacent to the large canvas, a 
woman crouches in a vulgar pose, fully absorbed in the act of breast-feeding. 

In his well-known and detailed letter from December 1854, Courbet de- 
scribed this work to a friend, the realist philosopher Champfleury, declaring 
that on the right side of the painting, he placed the intellectual and art-loving 
friends he had met during his seven years in Paris, whereas on the left he paint- 
ed the simple people: poverty and want versus wealth, the exploiters versus the 
exploited.” According to this letter, the wretched mother, positioned next to a 
skull on a newspaper and a statue, is an Irishwoman breast-feeding her baby: 





FIGURE 78 Gustave Courbet, The Painter’s Studio: A Real Allegory Summarizing My Seven 
Years of Life as an Artist (L'Atelier du peintre, Allégorie réelle déterminant une 
phase de sept années de ma vie artistique), 1855, oil on canvas, 361 x 598 cm. Paris, 
Musée d'Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Gérard Blot. 


77 Cited in Hélène Toussaint, “Le Dossier de ‘L'Atelier’ de Courbet, in Hélène Toussaint, 
Gustave Courbet, 1819-1877, exh. cat. (Paris: Galeries nationales du Grand Palais, 1977), 246. 
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“I met this [Irish] woman on a London street. Her only clothes were a black 
straw hat, a torn green scarf, and a fringed black shawl under which she held a 
naked baby under her arm,’’8 he recounts. 

Toussaint asserts that there is no evidence that Courbet went to London, but 
she is not surprised that he chose to depict an Irishwoman as the embodiment 
of poverty, as in the 1840s, the potato famine was the cause of great hunger in 
Ireland and the situation there was unbearable.’? Nochlin compares the figure 
of the breast-feeding mother to a drawing of a mother and child, kneeling on 
the ground in a similar pose in one of Courbet’s sketchbooks, and states that 
the latter is the basis for the depiction of the Irishwoman breast-feeding her 
baby in the studio.®° However, unlike the final painting, in the sketch the baby 
is not feeding but sleeping on his resting mother’s chest; it may, therefore, not 
be the direct source for the breast-feeding woman portrayed in The Painter’s 
Studio. Moreover, the feeding pose appearing in the final painting is not at 
all realistic, and therefore could hardly have been painted on the basis of di- 
rect observation of maternal breast-feeding in London or elsewhere. Courbet 
depicts the nursing woman supporting the baby on her left knee, which lies 
directly on the ground; her raised right leg does not come into contact with 
the baby.*! This pose is incompatible with actual breast-feeding, during which 
mothers raise the knee on which the baby is placed in order to elevate the head, 
thus allowing him or her to feed more easily, as well as preventing choking. 
It would, therefore, seem that the breast-feeding woman's portrayal is based 
on artistic traditions, such as those encapsulated by Danloux, Delaroche, and 


The letter is printed in full in Petra Ten-Doesschate Chu, Letters of Gustave Courbet (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992), 131-134. 

78 Toussaint, “Le Dossier de L'Atelier’ de Courbet”, 246, 252-258. 

79 Hélène Toussaint quotes an 1840 book by Flora Tristan describing a trip to London; it 
includes a poor, wretched Irishwoman whose fate is similar to that of the woman in the 
studio (Ibid., 248). Nochlin compares the Irishwoman to two works by English artists, The 
Irish Beggars by Walter Howell Deverell, which depicts a poor woman carrying a thin, ill- 
kept child on her shoulder, and the 1849-1850 The Irish Famine by George Frederic Watts 
(Nochlin, Realism, 122, fig. 66). Toussaint, on the other hand, claims that it is quite unlikely 
that Courbet knew of these two works (Toussaint, “Le Dossier de L'Atelier’ de Courbet”, 
266). In addition, in the context of the present work, neither one shows a depiction of 
breast-feeding. 

80 Linda Nochlin, Gustave Courbet: A Study of Style and Society (New York: Garland, 1976), 
224. See: Gustave Courbet, Etude de personnages, c. 1854-1855, album 1, folio 33 recto, gra- 
phite on paper, 10.1 x 13.6 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts graphiques. 

81 A similar pose is depicted in another one of Courbet’s sketches portraying a nursing 
mother. See: Gustave Courbet, Enfants au pied d’un arbre, c. 1854, album 3, folio g recto, 
black pencil and charcoal on paper, 16.5 x 17.5 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département 
des arts graphiques. 
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Bouguereau, who perceived breast-feeding in the public sphere as an overt ex- 
pression of poverty. 

In her seminal article on The Painter’s Studio, Toussaint claims that the 
anonymous figures depicted on the left side of the work are actually key figures 
in the Second Empire government, including Louis-Napoléon as the poacher 
sitting apart from the poor people next to him. This figure reflects the senti- 
ment of the socialist Courbet and his friends, who perceived the Emperor as a 
usurper, after he had seized power in December 1851.82 Following Toussaint’s 
lead, Herding draws a connection between the figure of the Emperor and that 
of the poor Irishwoman sitting at the artist’s feet dressed in rags, claiming 
that she is proof that the former's promise to eradicate poverty has not been 
fulfilled.83 The wretched woman’s maternal generosity emphasizes, by way of 
contrast, the indifference of Napoléon 111, who sits on the left and looks at his 
dogs, instead of taking care of the poor among his people, evoking Stevens's 
critique of the Emperor during the same year (fig. 76). Like Stevens, Courbet, 
too, sought to arouse empathy toward the beggar, who is depicted in accor- 
dance with the scheme of the Caritas and who appears to be a modern, uni- 
dealized representation of the demure Virgin Mary, sitting under the body of 
the crucified Jesus. Through the conflation of the benevolence embodied by 
breast-feeding and the mother’s vulgarity, Courbet presented a Christian ideal 
camouflaged as a realistic scene, as a critique of Napoléon 111’s policy with 
regard to the poor. 

In the 1868 work The Beggar's Alms at Ornans (fig. 79), Courbet revisited the 
subject of the beggar breast-feeding in the public sphere, imbuing this critique 
with an additional dimension. The work depicts an elderly beggar wearing 
rags, leaning against a crutch, giving a copper coin to a barefoot, dark-skinned 
boy, who blows him a grateful kiss. The boy’s mother sits in back, nursing an in- 
fant, observing the beggar with a penetrating gaze, while her scruffy dog arches 
its back and growls at him menacingly. In this work, too, Courbet depicted an 
incorrect nursing position, indicating that the beggar was not painted from 
real life, but was, rather, based on alternate artistic models. At the same time, 
he expressed with even greater conviction the principles of Christian and so- 
cialist giving in which he believed. 

The wagon depicted in the background on the left and the woman’s and the 
child’s dark hair and skin indicate that they belong to a Gypsy family, which 


82 For an extended discussion of the other figures, see: Toussaint, “Le Dossier de ‘LAtelier’ de 
Courbet”, 251-254. 

83 Klaus Herding (ed.), Realismus als Widerspruch: Die Wirklichkeit in Courbets Malerei 
(Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1978), 241, note 81. 
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FIGURE 79 Gustave Courbet, The Beggar’s Alms at Ornans (LAuméne du mendiant à Ornans), 
1868 (Salon 1868, no. 608), oil on canvas, 211 x 175.3 cm. Glasgow, Burrell collection. 


had happened upon the area in its wanderings.** Gypsies, however, migrated 
in groups of families that traveled together, as frequently depicted by other 


84  Foradiscussion of the Gypsies and their characteristics, see: Paul Bataillard, “Les Bohémiens 
ou tsiganes à Paris,” in Victor Hugo et al, Paris guide, par les principaux écrivains et artistes 
de la France (Paris: Librairie international, 1867), 108, 110, 1115, 120; Ferdinand Gerard 
Huth, “Gypsy Caravans,” Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 52 (January—April 1973), 5-17, 30, 33- 
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artists of the same period,$5 whereas Courbet’s family is on its own and, even 
the horse, which should be pulling the wagon, is missing from the painting. In 
addition, the Gypsy woman is not engaged in any kind of trade, which would 
allow her to make a living, but only feeds the baby held in her arms. The beg- 
gar does not approach her at all; instead, he gives the alms to the boy in such 
a way that bars any possibility of interpreting the transaction as payment for 
services rendered by the woman, such as fortune-telling, but only as charity to 
the needy. The fact that he turns his back to the woman negates all sexual un- 
dertones that may arise in the viewer's mind as a result of her exposed breasts. 
This aspect is particularly apparent in comparison with other artistic depic- 
tions of beautiful Gypsy women that differ significantly from the vulgar breast- 
feeding figure in Courbet’s painting.86 

Though it may be presumed that The Beggar’s Alms evolved from A Bohemian 
Mother with Her Children, which Courbet had already planned to paint in 
1854,85" he might have decided to produce it in 1868 for three possible reasons: 
historical, artistic, and personal. Paul Bataillard, a well-known nineteenth-centu- 
ry researcher of the Gypsies, states that in 1866 and 1867, a group of Gypsies 
passed through the region of Ornans, the village where Courbet was raised and 
to which he occasionally returned after moving to Paris.88 Courbet may have 
seen them while visiting his village, or may have heard about their wander- 
ings. Moreover, he may have been aware of the laws passed in France in the 
1860s in an attempt to prevent waves of Gypsies from emigrating from Eastern 
Europe, including a November 1864 law prohibiting the Gypsies from staying 
on French soil.8° It also appears, however, that he rendered the subject under 
the influence of Edouard Manet’s 1861 painting The Gypsies, exhibited in his 
1867 retrospective.9° Courbet had an exhibition of his own the same year in the 


85 See, for example: Alfred Dehodencq, Bohémiens en marche, 1860, oil on canvas, 84.5 x 126.5 cm, 
Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 

86 See, for example: Caravaggio, The Fortune Teller, c. 1595-98, oil on canvas, 99 x 131 cm, 
Paris, Musée du Louvre; Narcisse Virgile Diaz de la Pena, Bohémienne et son enfant, 1866, oil 
on panel, 43.8 x 31.8 cm, private collection. 

87 Linda Nochlin, “Gustave Courbet’s Meeting: A Portrait of the Artist as a Wandering Jew,” 
Art Bulletin 49 (1967): 215; Benedict Nicolson, “Courbet’s ‘LAuméne d'un Mendiant, The 
Burlington Magazine 104 (February 1962): 73. 

88  Bataillard, “Les Bohémiens ou Tsiganes à Paris”, 1114. 

89 Marilyn R. Brown, “Manet’s Old Musician, Portrait of a Gypsy and Naturalist Allegory,” 
Studies in the History of Art 8 (1978): 79; Bataillard, “Les Bohémiens ou Tsiganes a Paris’, 
u21; David Mayall, Gypsy-Travellers in Nineteenth-Century Society (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 189-192. 

go It is thought that Manet took the work apart between 1867 and 1872. See Anne Coffin- 
Hanson, “Edouard Manet: ‘Les Gitanos’ and the Cut Canvas,” The Burlington Magazine 12 
(March 1970): 165. 
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FIGURE 80 

Edouard Manet, The Gypsies (Les 
Gitanos), 1862, etching, 31.9 x 23.8 cm. 
Paris, Bibliothèque de l'Institut National 
d'Histoire de l'Art, collections Jacques 
Doucet. 


Rond-Point de l'Alma, close to the venue of Manet’s exhibition, and it, there- 
fore, seems likely that Courbet would have been influenced by his colleague’s 
work while painting The Beggar’s Alms a year later.9! Otherwise, he may have 
seen the lithograph that Manet created on the basis of the original work, which 
the artist dismantled after the exhibition (fig. 80).9? This lithograph depicts 
a Gypsy man in the center looking directly at the viewer, while a barefoot 
Gypsy woman sitting behind him on the ground looks at a baby reclining in 
her lap. The empty sack in the foreground and the water jug held by the boy 
in the background, which also seems to be empty, hint at the hunger of these 
Gypsies, who are situated in a desolate place far away from civilization. The 
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Sarah Faunce and Linda Nochlin. Courbet Reconsidered, exh. cat. (New York: The Brooklyn 
Museum, 1988), 85. During the 1860s there were artistic disagreements between Courbet 
and Manet; the former refused to meet with the latter at the 1867 World’s Fair. See: 
Theodore Reff, “Courbet and Manet,” Arts Magazine 54 (March 1980): 98. Courbet also re- 
fused to visit Manet’s 1867 solo exhibition, claiming that he did not understand the other's 
works. See: John Rewald, The History of Impressionism (New York: The Museum of Modern 
Art, 1973), 123, 172. However, it seems likely that Courbet did see Manet’s works — if not the 
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father’s gaze is directed at the viewer in a plea for assistance, which he himself 
cannot provide for his family, due to his pitiable state. 

Like Manet, Courbet also depicted a black-haired Gypsy woman sitting on 
the ground with a baby in her arms, next to a ragged man carrying a pack on his 
back. This appropriation is indicative of a great shift in Courbet and Manet’s 
artistic relations, as the early works of the latter clearly show the influence of 
the former.” Nevertheless, despite the evident similarity between the two, it 
seems that Courbet actually sought to criticize Manet by shifting the focus of 
his painting to the act of charity giving. In this way, he is clearly distinguished 
from Manet and from the traditional depiction of pitiful mothers illustrating 
the need for charity without actually showing it, as had been done by Danloux, 
Delaroche, and Bouguereau. Unlike the traditional depiction, which distin- 
guished between the indigent and the benefactors, Courbet merged the two 
in the figure of the beggar, who offers help instead of asking for it, despite his 
own dire situation.°4 

Courbet’s deviation from the accepted artistic tradition was, undoubtedly, 
one of the factors that elicited the harsh criticism and caricatures that accom- 
panied the appearance of this painting at the Salon. These images emphasized 
the ugliness of the scarecrow-like beggar and the lack of manners displayed 
by the child, who seems to be picking his nose.°5 While Bouguereau’s mendi- 
cant was condemned for not being poor enough, the harsh criticisms regarding 
Courbet’s beggar revealed that depicting excessive poverty was equally prob- 
lematic. Paul de Saint-Victor argued that “it is painting in a state of dissolution,” 
whereas Gautier claimed that Courbet didn't simply copy nature in a realist 
manner, but made it ugly. “It is the weariness and the satiety of beauty,” he 
added.% The poor mother appears in numerous caricatures without her baby 
as a fat, ugly, and fearsome woman, who sits purposelessly under a tree and 
watches her son beg for alms on her behalf. 


93 For a discussion of the influence of Courbet on Manet, see: Ewa Burcharth, “Modernity 
and the Condition of Disguise: Manet’s ‘Absinthe Drinker, Art Journal 45 (Spring 1985): 
18—20. 

94 This aspect can also be seen by comparing this work to his 1852 Young Ladies of the Village 
(Jeunes filles du village, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York), which depicts wealthy 
sisters giving alms to a poor peasant woman in the vicinity of Ornans. 

95 See, for example: Georges Bertall, A Mendiant mendiant et demi, par Courbet, published in 
Le Journal Amusant 608 (May 16, 1868). See additional caricatures of the work in: Charles 
Léger, Courbet selon les Caricatures et les Images (Paris: P. Rosenberg, 1920), 80-81; Gerstle 
Mack, Gustave Courbet (New York: Greenwood Press, 1951), 224-225. 

96 Cited in Claudine Lacoste-Veysseyre (ed.), Théophile Gautier: Correspondance générale, 
1868-1869 10 (Paris: Librairie Droz, 1996), 140. 
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Courbet’s conscious decision to represent charity through the figure of the 
beggar expressed the social ideal of mutual assistance among the lower class- 
es. This aspect can also be seen by comparing this work to The Artist’s Studio, 
which contrasts rich and poor by depicting them as two separate groups, 
whose only connection is the intervention of Courbet himself. The Beggar’s 
Alms, on the other hand, does not include the rich; it depicts mutual assistance 
among those living on the sidelines of society as a clear criticism of its absence 
among the wealthy. This element also underscores the Christian dimension of 
the work, as the alms given by the beggar is reminiscent of the small gift of the 
poor widow, which was praised by Jesus, who declared: “For all they did cast in 
of their abundance; but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living” (Mark 12:44). 

The figure of the generous beggar can be interpreted as a symbolic self-por- 
trait, expressing the artist's yearning for the life of the wanderer, as he wrote to 
his friend Francis Wey in 1850: “in our so very civilized society, I must lead the 
life of a savage. I must break free from all governments [...] Therefore I have 
just embarked on the great wandering and independent life of the bohemian.”9” 
Courbet’s identification with the Gypsies was manifested by his use of the gen- 
erally accepted nineteenth-century term “Bohemian.” In his extensive research, 
Bataillard distinguishes between “real” and “fake” Bohemians, and explicates 
that the latter category includes various artists and writers, who were referred 
to in this way as an allusion to their independent and liberated lifestyle, free 
of all cares and responsibilities.9° In an article published in 1867, a year before 
Coubert painted the work, Bataillard claimed that society, culture, and religion 
must find a way to help the Gypsies and that there must be Christian souls 
who could be tempted to take on the role and introduce them to Christian 
society in an open and liberal way.% It would indeed seem that, by identifying 
with the beggar, Courbet pointed to the need for tolerance toward the mar- 
ginalized members of society, a belief stemming from the socialist and demo- 
cratic principles he upheld. He thus offered a fitting response to Bouguereau’s 
representation of “poverty for amusement,’ as coined by de Bullemont, and to 
the patronization exemplified by the supplicating gaze of the idealized beggar, 
clad in satin rags intended to please the viewer who has acquired the painting. 


97 Cited in: Nochlin, Gustave Courbet: A Study of Style and Society, 216; Chu, Letters of Gustave 
Courbet, 99. 

98 Paul Bataillard, De l'apparition et de la dispersion des bohémiens en Europe (Paris: F. Didot 
frères, 1844), 1; Bataillard, “Les Bohémiens ou Tsiganes à Paris”, 1108. 

99 Ibid, 1122. 
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2 Social Justice and Egalitarianism: Working-Class Mothers 
Breast-Feeding at Home 


Alongside depictions of beggars breast-feeding outdoors, produced mainly 
until the end of the Second Empire, from the Second Republic onward, the 
juxtaposition of poverty and maternal nursing was manifested through work- 
ing-class mothers nursing in the gloominess of their shabby homes. Those por- 
trayals, which gradually replaced the nursing beggars who almost completely 
disappeared during the Third Republic, demonstrated the economic and social 
distress experienced in a period of increasing social polarization. In contrast to 
the homeless beggars, illustrated while nursing in the public sphere, working- 
class mothers represented urban underprivileged individuals, portrayed in do- 
mestic settings with stark realism. As these unfortunate mothers were not part 
of a distant, marginalized social “other,” but an integral part of French society, 
they represented a piercing social criticism against the disregard for the pro- 
ductive, yet highly exploited, sectors of society, sentenced to a life of perpetual 
want and hopelessness. 

This theme appears in the 1848 painting The Lightning by Jean-Pierre 
Alexandre Antigna, a student of Delaroche’s and a member of the Realist school 
(fig. 81).!0° Even though he was born to a bourgeois family, in the 1840s he lived 
on the island of Saint Louis, one of the poorest neighborhoods of Paris, where 
he was exposed to the difficult lives of the urban lower classes; it was then 
that he began to depict them in his paintings. The Lightning was exhibited at 
the Salon of 1848, the first Salon of the Second Republic which did not have a 
board of judges and, therefore, exhibited in a novel, democratic way works by 
many realist artists, who depicted the lives of the poor.!°! The Lightning depicts 
a pitiful attic; in it, a mother and her four children appear frightened by the 
yellow lightning seen through the cracked window on the left, illuminating the 
dark sky. The mother sits in the center of the canvas, breast-feeding her baby 
while trying to calm one of her frightened daughters. 

The juxtaposition of breast-feeding and a thunderstorm was already de- 
picted in Giorgione’s well-known Tempest, painted circa 1508.!°? In this work, 
a half-naked woman sits on the right, feeding a naked baby at her left breast. 


100 For further details, see Weisberg, The Realist Tradition, 265-266. 

101 Ibid. 265, 316. 

102 See: Giorgione, The Tempest, c. 1508, oil on canvas, 82 x 73 cm, Venice, Galleria del 
Accademia. This work was almost unknown before 1800, but at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, it became well known throughout Europe (Paul Holberton, “Giorgione’s 
Tempest or ‘Little Landscape with the Storm with the Gypsy’: More on the Gypsy, and a 
Reassessment,” Art History 18, no. 3 [September 1995]: 383). 
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FIGURE 81 Alexandre Antigna, The Lightning (L’Eclair), 1848 (Salon 1848), oil on canvas, 
222 x 170 cm. Paris, Musée d’Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Philippe Bernard. 


On the left, opposite her, a standing man observes the pastoral scene, and 
above them are prominent clouds, suggesting an approaching storm. While 
Giorgione depicts an actual storm occurring in nature, Antigna places his fig- 
ures in a pitiful attic, and uses the lightning to address the revolution of 1848. 
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This painting, which was purchased by the Republican government,!°? is 
reminiscent of the 1794 The Heroine of Saint Milhier by Louis-Léopold Boilly 
(fig. 82). The work, produced for a competition organized by the revolutionary 
government that same year to encourage artists to illustrate the revolution and 
its values,!©4 depicts a lower-class woman menacingly pointing her gun toward 
an anti-revolutionary mob to the left, which is trying to enter her house and 
hurt her and her children. Her chest is partially exposed, and it seems that she 
has just finished feeding her terrified baby, fearfully screaming in her lap. To 
her right, a big boy hides his face in his hands and, below him, a girl conceals 
her head in fear. On the left another girl nestles into her mother, looking with 
a terrified gaze at the angry mob coming in through the window of the house. 
Despite the threat, which reflects the civil war raging during the Revolution, 
the mother does not lose her wits, displaying bravery and her willingness for 
self-sacrifice. She looks right at the armed invaders and aims the gun in her 
right hand at them. In her left hand she holds another gun, which she points 
at a barrel of gunpowder; if shot, it would bring the house down on all those 
present, if the mob dared enter. The woman’s steadfastness turns her into a 
Marianne of sorts, defending the values of the Republic; the attackers’ worried 
faces and their bodily positions indeed show the efficacy of her threat, as they 
hold back and refrain from harming the woman or her children. 

Antigna seems to have adopted some of the poses of the terrified children 
and, like Boilly, emphasized the bravery of the lone mother guarding her chil- 
dren from all harm. Nevertheless, Antigna refrained from producing a direct 
representation of the threat from without, while Boilly did render it, thus un- 
derlining the centrality of the lone mother as an expression of the “good moth- 
er” She symbolizes the importance of maternal devotion and the protection 
and support she must give her children at all times.!°5 This dimension is even 


103 Georgel, 1848, La République et l'art vivant, 80. 

104 The organizers of the competition for French national art requested that the artists do not de- 
pict the pleasures of life, flowers, and genre, which were accepted at the time, and focus instead 
on depictions reflecting the values of the French Revolution, such as the manifestation of civic 
bravery in the works of Boilly. See: Susan Siegfried, The Art of Louis-Léopold Boilly: Modern 
Life in Napoleonic France (New Haven: Yale University Press: 1995), 43; Sylvain Laveissière, 
Boilly, 1761-1845: Un grand peintre francais de la Révolution a la Restauration, exh. cat. (Lille: 
Musée des beaux-arts, 1988), 46. The courage of an ordinary mother already appears in a 
1793 book presenting stories of Republican bravery. See: Léonard Bourdon, Convention na- 
tionale, recueil des actions héroïques et civiques des républicains français (Paris: 1793), 6-7, 
cited in: Barbara Day-Hickman, “An Interpretive Study of Prints on the French Revolution” in 
“Imaging the French Revolution,’ American Historical Review uo (February 2005). 

105 The concept of the “good mother” is discussed in Badinter, L'Amour en plus, 198-200, 
204-205. 
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FIGURE 82 Louis-Léopold Boilly, L'Héroine de Saint Milhier, 1794, black ink, gray wash 
heightened with white on paper, 41 x 52 cm. Private collection. 


more emphasized, in both cases, due to the use of the model of the Caritas, 
which also influenced the above-mentioned works of Danloux, Delaroche, and 
Bouguereau. The pyramidal composition and the beautiful, idealized face of 
the young mother in Antigna’s painting further reinforces the similarity to the 
allegorical model, thus underlining the virtues of the poor mother protecting 
her children from the dangers without. 

A similar motif appears in Jules Breton’s 1849 painting Want and 
Despair, exhibited at the Salon of 1850-51, but later destroyed by the artist 
himself106 He did, however, reproduce the lost work in his 1849 painting The 
Studio of Jules Breton and Ernest Delalleau (fig. 83). This work portrays Breton 
and his friend, the architect Ernest Delalleau, who studied with him at the 


106 Marius Vachon, Jules Breton (Paris: La Hire, 1899), 70. Breton produced a lithograph of this 
work in 1850, but the French government did not allow him to disseminate it, and he him- 
self destroyed it a few years later, after changing the style and subjects of his paintings, as he 
thought that it was not good enough. See: Anette Bourrut Lacouture, Jules Breton: Painter of 
Peasant Life, exh. cat. (Abbaye Saint-Vaast: Musée des beaux-arts d'Arras, 2002), 63, 67. 
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FIGURE 83 Jules Breton, The Studio of Jules Breton and Ernest Delalleau (L'Atelier de Jules 
Breton et Ernest Delalleau), 1849, oil on canvas, 46 x 55.5 cm. Private collection. 


Académie des Beaux-Arts in 1846. They are sitting together next to the stove 
in their shared studio, which they rented that year in Paris. Breton serenely 
smokes his pipe, as the two wait for the chestnuts roasting on the stove to be 
ready. A few of Breton’s works hang on the walls, with Want and Despair occu- 
pying a conspicuous spot on the left wall. The latter work depicts a bare-chested 
woman holding a frightened infant in a tight embrace, as she grabs hold of her 
armed husband’s forearm in order to prevent him from joining the fighters of 
the 1848 revolution, who can be seen through the window standing on the bar- 
ricades. Nonetheless, despite her pleas, the man is determined to join the fight- 
ers and takes hold of his bayonet, ready to leave the house. Although this work 
was painted in the spring of 1849, it undoubtedly represents the events of the 
previous year, focusing on the woman’s attempt to prevent the fighting. This 
stance may explain why the Republican government prohibited Breton from 
disseminating the lithograph of the work in 1850. 

Breton, like Antigna, focused on the pitiful lives of the urban proletariat, 
but while the latter depicted the lone mother in the image of the Caritas, the 
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former highlighted the exposed chest of the mother, who had stopped breast- 
feeding in order to prevent her husband from setting out for battle. His de- 
pictions are based on two completely different models. The mother trying to 
dissuade her spouse from going to war is modeled on depictions of Venus and 
her son, Cupid, in which the mother seeks to prevent her lover Mars, the god of 
war, from going to battle.!©” At the same time, the pose of the woman kneeling 
on the floor in despair next to the standing man holding a bayonet and reject- 
ing her pleas is based on the figure of Mary Magdalene, as she appears through- 
out the history of art in the Noli me Tangere (Do Not Touch Me) scene.l8 The 
use of these models elucidates Breton’s intentions and reflects his ambivalence 
to the fighting of 1848. The simultaneous similarity to Mars going to war and to 
Jesus after his death hints at the possible wounding or death of the man stand- 
ing next to the weeping woman; yet, the reference to Jesus’ revelation after the 
Resurrection (John 20:11-18) suggests the future redemption of humanity, thus 
diminishing the sense of impending doom hovering over the pitiful family. The 
insertion of the baby near his mother’s exposed breasts strengthens both ele- 
ments of the story, as it highlights the threat to the lives of poor children from 
proletarian families, while also giving them hope for a brighter future. 

The subject of the revolution of 1848 is also addressed in The Return to Work 
after the Events of June by Pierre Eugène Lacoste (fig. 84), which was commis- 
sioned by the Republican government in 1848.19 The work depicts a group of 
despondent workers in a carpenter's workshop. A young, bare-breasted woman 
sits in the center, sadly resting her head on her right hand, which she leans 
against a simple wood table as she holds a small baby in her left hand. The 
mother is once again situated indoors and not on the streets of the city, and 
she now sits next to the mourning members of her family; despite the fact that 
the baby is touching her exposed breast, the depressed mother sits aimlessly 
and does not feed her baby, nor interacts with the child standing beside her. 
An old man sits on the left, bent over the table, with a bandaged younger man 
sadly looking at the empty coffin they have just built and at the wooden cross 
placed upon it. It is evidently intended for the mourning woman’s husband, as 
suggested by the empty work pants sticking out of the coffin. 

As the title of the work indicates, it depicts the return to work after the dif- 
ficult events of June 1848, which stemmed from the failure of one of the new 


107 See, for example: Peter Paul Rubens, The Outbreak of War, c. 1637-38, oil on canvas, 
206 x 342 cm, Florence, Palazzo Pitti. 

108 See, for example: Ippolito Scarsellino, Noli me Tangere, c. 1600, oil on canvas, 74.5 x 
93.5 cm, Dijon, Musée Magnin. 

109 Georgel, 1848, La République et l'art vivant, 80. 
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FIGURE 84 Eugène Lacoste, The Return to Work after the Events of June (La Reprise du travail 
après les journées de Juin), 1848, oil on canvas, 270 x 366 cm. Marseille, Musée des 
beaux-arts. 


regime's initiatives: the high unemployment rate during the years 1847-48 led 
the members of the new Republican government to declare that, just as every 
Frenchman was entitled to liberté, égalité, and fraternité, he was also entitled 
to work (le droit au travail). A placard listing the principles of the new govern- 
ment was published in March 1848, stating that the government promised “to 
a means of subsistence for the worker through work” and “to provide work for 
all citizens.”"° In order to achieve these goals, the government set up national 
workshops and offered generous unemployment allowances to every worker 
who did not manage to find a job, but the large number of requests for assis- 
tance demanded significant sums of money and, on June 21, the government 
announced the end of the initiative. The next day a violent workers’ revolt broke 
out in Paris; it was most cruelly crushed by General Cavaignac, the Minister of 
War. On June 26, the last of the Paris barricades was overcome, and the so- 
cialist party collapsed. During the revolt 1,500 workers were killed and 15,000 


110 Ibid. 70. 
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citizens were exiled to Algeria.! In October of the same year, the principles of 
the new Republic were outlined and published; they included “liberté, égalité, 
and fraternité |...] family, work, property, and social order.”" At the same time, 
the French Ministry of the Interior began to budget funds to help workers who 
had been financially or physically injured or had lost family members in the 
June riots. During the same month, the head of the Interior Ministry’s fine arts 
department, the historian and art critic Charles Blanc, commissioned Return to 
Work from Pierre Lacoste, as part of the Ministry’s endeavor to support artists 
financially, as they were also in need of income during that difficult period of 
high unemployment.” 

Instead of expressing civic unrest in the painting, Lacoste chose to depict 
the return to work after the difficult events of June and the way in which the 
citizens were dealing with the consequences. The wounded man and the coffin 
symbolize the many people killed, including the mourning woman’s husband. 
It is clear that the return to work takes place in the shadow of the dead. Like 
her friends, the mother cannot function. Her breast is exposed, but she does 
not feed her baby; instead, she sorrowfully stares into space because of her loss. 
Her front leg, resting on two pieces of wood, illustrates the point; though her 
pose indicates that the artist was familiar with the praxis of breast-feeding, en- 
abling the mother to raise the baby to the breast, it simultaneously symbolizes 
the correspondence between woodwork and breast-feeding. At the same time, 
it also clearly represents the juxtaposition of life and death, and suggests that 
the life of the next generation goes on despite the death of the previous one. 
Her baby, highlighted by the lighting, indicates the need to get back to work, 
pronouncing the renewal of the young Republic, despite the difficult events. 

The dimension of hope, inextricably linked with death, can also be seen in 
the covert religious facet of the work. The despondency of the workers and the 
lassitude of the majority of them distinguish them from the Holy Family in 
Joseph's workshop,!* but the juxtaposition of the coffin and the man standing 
on the left, his legs hidden by the coffin, is reminiscent of depictions of the 
Resurrection of Jesus." Like Breton’s use of a religious scheme in Want and 
Despair, Lacoste also uses these models to infuse his painting with hope, as 


111 Ibid, 68-70; Maurice Agulhon, The Republican Experiment, 1848-1852 (New York: 
Cambridge University Press: 1989), 56-62. 

112 Agulhon, The Republican Experiment, 67. 

113 Georgel, 1848, La République et l'art vivant, 50, 64-67, 88, 106. 

114 See, for example: Rembrandt van Rijn, Holy Family, 1640, oil on wood, 41 x 34 cm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre. 

115 See, for example: Piero della Francesca, Resurrection, 1463-65, fresco and tempera, 225 x 
200 cm, Sansepolcro, Museo Civico. 
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the religious element emphasizes the possibility of redemption and the resto- 
ration of the social order through the return to work, despite the presence of 
death. The prominence of the Jesus-like man and the illuminated baby reinforce 
this aspect, indicating that the battles are over and that the time has come for 
the younger generation to build a new life for itself. 

The depiction of maternal breast-feeding among proletarian women con- 
tinued during the Second Empire, as can be seen in a number of works by 
Honoré Daumier from the 1850s and 1860s. These works also situate breast- 
feeding inside the house, but in contrast to the previous examples, Daumier 
refrains from depicting the revolution, which had been relevant in 1848, 
and focuses instead on the difficult lives of the exhausted working mothers. 
Daumier’s repeated treatment of this theme has been explicated in a number 
of ways. During the nineteenth century, there was a rumor that, in 1833, after 
Daumier was released from prison, he lived in the wet nurses’ agency on rue 
Saint-Denis in Paris." Newer scholarship has shown that he moved there only 
after the office was closed and transformed into a cheap boarding house for 
artists."” Even so, he may indeed have seen wet nurses or proletarian mothers 
breast-feeding in the neighborhood, and these may have influenced his later 
depictions of nursing. It may also be that Daumier, who was himself the third 
child of proletarian parents who bore five more children after him,!8 saw his 
mother breast-feeding his brothers and sisters in his youth. Moreover, in 1846 
he married a young seamstress, Marie Alexandrine Dassy, who gave birth the 
same year. While there is no conclusive information or documentation as to 
this child or any others who may have been born to the couple over the years, 
a letter Daumier wrote in 1863 to a doctor with whom he was friendly asks him 
to come to his house to examine his sick daughter.® Given their social status 
and distressing financial situation, it would seem likely that Madame Daumier 
breast-fed her babies herself, and that this fact influenced the stark realism of 
the artist's depictions of breast-feeding. 

Though Daumier already portrayed a nursing woman in his 1848 work The 
Republic (fig. 43), symbolizing the state’s benevolence to its citizens, this ap- 
proach was exceptional in relation to the overall imagery of breast-feeding he 
created, as demonstrated by the depiction of the poor mother in the poignant 
caricature Gargantua (fig. 73), a motif that recurred in his works as of the 1850s, 
following the establishment of the Second Empire. Unlike the strong, muscular 


116 Arsène Alexandre, H. Daumier, L'homme et l'œuvre (Paris: H. Laurens, 1888), 86-87. 

117 Jean Adhémar, Honoré Daumier (Paris: Pierre Tisné, 1954), 19; Loyrette, Daumier: 1808-1879, 548. 
118 Ibid, 542. 

119 Ibid, 556; Adhémar, Honoré Daumier, 106. 
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figure in The Republic, who simultaneously feeds and educates her children, 
the depictions of breast-feeding among proletarian women foreground the 
challenges they experience and their attempts to feed their children, despite 
their exhaustion.!2° He thus illustrated the difficult lives of these women, 
who were forced to both take care of their children and earn a living out- 
side the home, as can be seen in his portrayals of urban laundresses from the 
same period.!#! 

The same approach is apparent in the series The Soup, representing breast- 
feeding as part of the proletarian woman’s difficult daily routine. In two ver- 
sions of the work from 1855-58, entitled The Soup, Maternity, the breast-feeding 
mother is portrayed with her elbow on the table, turning to speak to the nursing 
infant's older brother, who is sitting on the left eating soup.!”? Yet, in the draw- 
ing The Soup from circa 1862-65 (fig. 85), the child from the earlier paintings is 
replaced by a man who bends over a bowl, while two drops of soup drip from 
the spoon, testifying to his poor table manners. His wife sits next to him, her 
dress completely open and her nipple prominently visible next to the mouth 
of the baby, who is trying to feed; she is, however, busy eating from the plate in 
front of her. The juxtaposition of eating and feeding embodied by the figure of 
the mother is reminiscent of Danloux’s Scene of Destitution (fig. 72), but unlike the 
reference to the Caritas in Danloux’s painting, Daumier depicts this combina- 
tion with a blend of realism and humor, attesting to his intimate familiarity 
with the act of breast-feeding. In his work, the act of nursing is made possible 
to a great extent by the fact that the mother suckles her baby at her left breast, 
leaving her right hand free for other simultaneous tasks. Indeed, the ravenous 
mother in The Soup is so busy eating that she does not realize that her nipple is 
no longer in the mouth of the baby she is holding in her arm. 

The proletarian women’s difficult lives are also demonstrated by a compari- 
son of these drawings to the depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding created by 
Daumier during the same period, such as the work Maternity: Mister, Missus, 
and Baby from circa 1862 (fig. 86). Even though both works depict a father, a 
mother, and their baby, the bourgeois woman slightly pushes her shirt aside in 
order to expose her right breast, and instead of busying herself with other tasks, 
she looks lovingly and tenderly at her baby. This drawing clearly indicates that, 


120 See, for example: Honoré Daumier, Détresse ou Mère assise avec son enfant endormi, 
c. 1858-60, charcoal on paper, 38.7 x 28.5 cm, Toronto, Art Gallery of Ontario. 

121 See, for example: Honoré Daumier, Le Fardeau (La Laveuse), c. 1850-53, oil on canvas, 
130 x 98 cm, St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum. 

122 Karl Eric Maison, Honoré Daumier, Catalogue Raisonné of the Paintings, Watercolours and 
Drawings 1 (London: K. E. Maison, 1968), cats. I-95, I-96. 
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FIGURE 85 Honoré Daumier, The Soup (La Soupe), c. 1862-1865, black ink, watercolor and 
pencil on paper, 30 x 49.5 cm. Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des Arts 
Graphiques. 


unlike Courbet (figs. 78-79), Daumier did not perceive the act of breast-feeding 
itself as an indication of low social status, but rather used it to depict social and 
thematic dissimilitude. The freshness and beauty of the young mother distin- 
guish her from the poor, worn-out, and vulgar-looking women in the previ- 
ously mentioned works. Unlike them, the bourgeois mother looks lovingly at 
her baby and devotes all of her attention to him, as her husband stands on the 
right and looks down at her. The raised curtain behind them reveals a large 
window, through which multistory Parisian houses can be seen, hinting at the 
social and geographic contexts of the work, in contradistinction to the lack so 
apparent in the house of the couple portrayed in The Soup. 

The disparities between the two works reflect the different ways in which 
Daumier saw breast-feeding among the members of the various social classes. 
In The Soup, breast-feeding is a mundane daily activity that goes unnoticed by 
the couple, both of whom are busy eating, while in Maternity: Mister, Missus, 
and Baby it occupies the work’s formal and thematic focal point. The couple 
enjoys the leisure time provided by their wealth and they, therefore, do not 
have to do anything other than watch closely as their baby feeds. Even so, there 
is one point of similarity between the two works as, unlike depictions of fami- 
lies from the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centu- 
ries (figs. 10-11), the father in Daumier’s works seems distant from his wife and 
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FIGURE 86 Honoré Daumier, Maternity: Mister, Missus, and Baby (Maternité; Monsieur, 
Madame et bébé), c. 1862, chalk, ink, gouache, watercolor and pencil on paper, 
17.4 x 19.2 cm. Washington D.C., The Phillips Collection. 


children; in The Soup he is busy eating, while in the portrait of the bourgeois 
family he looks intently at the relationship being formed before his eyes, in 
which he cannot participate. His hands are clasped behind his back and he 
seems to be watching over his wife from a safe distance, making sure that she 
is behaving in accordance with the doctor’s orders. There is no manifestation 
of conjugal or paternal affection. 

The difference between the two social classes can also be seen through a 
comparison of these works with depictions of mothers and families in tradi- 
tional Christian art. Daumier’s figure of the Republic was inspired by a secu- 
larized model of the Caritas, while his depictions of the bourgeois family are 
based on the model of the Holy Family, as the bourgeois man standing next 
to his wife is reminiscent of many works that depict Mary breast-feeding, 
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while Joseph stands apart in the background.!*3 On the other hand, The Soup 
clearly expresses dissent with this religious model, as well as with depictions 
of the Holy Family sitting around the table,!2* using instead realistic figures 
reflecting the zeitgeist and depicting breast-feeding as an ordinary, everyday 
activity. Although Daumier identified with the proletariat, both because of his 
own origins and economic troubles, which deepened after 1860, when he was 
fired from his job at the satirical journal Charivari after twenty-seven years of 
employment,!#5 he depicted them without idealization of any sort nor with 
the religious characteristics coloring his depictions of symbolic and bourgeois 
breast-feeding. The couple’s difficult life forces them to focus on the little food 
found on the table and prevents any intimate connection between them or 
with their baby until they have finished eating. 

Even after the end of the Second Empire and the establishment of the Third 
Republic, following a turbulent period of violence, images of lone mothers 
continued to represent ultimate poverty in French society. During this peri- 
od, breast-feeding beggars gradually disappeared from the visual arts and were 
replaced by poor proletarian mothers breast-feeding in the public sphere as 
a visual symbol of the growing financial destitution of the working classes.!26 
Moreover, in contrast to Daumier’s realistic depictions, underlining the vulgar 
appearance of the poor, simple mothers, the artists of the Third Republic em- 
phasized the heroic aspect of lower-class mothers. 

In the wake of the Franco-Prussian War, France experienced an industri- 
al boom, including a flourishing of industrialization and technology, which 
caused many craftsmen to lose their jobs. During the same period, laws were 
passed limiting the number of hours a person could work each day, but these 
laws were not consistently enforced and, as a result, workers’ strikes broke out 


123 See, for example: Federico Barocci, The Holy Family with a Cat, 1574-77, oil on canvas, 112 x 
102 cm, Chantilly, Musée Condé. 

124 See, for example: Jan Mostaert, The Holy Family at Table, c. 1495-1500, oil on panel, 37.3 x 
23.8 cm, Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum. 

125  Loyrette, Daumier: 1808-1879, 555-556. 

126 One of the only examples of the subject of the beggar woman breast-feeding in the public 
sphere during the Third Republic is the work of Fernand Pelez, based on the impover- 
ished family portrayed by Bouguereau. See: Fernand Pelez, Homeless or Driven Out (Sans 
asile ou les Expulsés), 1883 (Salon 1883, World’s Fair 1889), oil on canvas, 136 x 236 cm, 
Paris, Petit Palais. The work was purchased by the State only after the artist’s death, and 
was the subject of harsh criticism. In his book on the Salon of 1886, Paul Lambert argues 
that the artist seems to have found his models in the mortuary, asserting that: “Only those 
with suicidal potential could enjoy such painting” (Paul Lambert, Le Salon de 1886 [Paris: 
C. Marpon et E. Flammarion, 1886], 46). 
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between 1878 and 1882, protesting their terrible economic situation; they de- 
manded improvements in their work conditions and in the length of the work 
day, as well as a wage increase.!2” 

A significant percentage of the strikes during those years were initiated by 
the miners, who worked fourteen to sixteen hours a day mining various metals 
and coal underground, especially in northern France. The difficult work condi- 
tions in the mines were the cause of many untreatable diseases and even fatal 
accidents, which left the widows and orphans penniless. Statistical data from 
the nineteenth century indicates that miners only lived to an average age of 
45, and that the fatality rate among those of working age (15-25) was three times 
higher than that of the general French proletariat. Research from 1903 shows 
that half of the miners suffered untreatable diseases, which caused many of 
them to leave their jobs and inevitably turned them into vagrants, who could 
not earn a living. Consequently, a strike was often the last resort at the work- 
ers’ disposal, despite the heavy price paid by the strikers.!2® These aspects are 
clearly expressed in a poem published during a miners’ strike in 1890: “When a 
strike is brewing in a certain place / starvation raises its black flag / the worker 
requests and suffers from hunger / his children and his wife have neither fire 
nor bread.”!29 

The most preeminent of the artists who depicted the miners was Alfred 
Philippe Roll, whose works, like those of other artists of the period, reflected 
the severe social stratification of France in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Even though, at that time, the artist painted dignified portraits of 
some of his bourgeois friends and aesthetic representations of the luxurious 
lives of the women of the higher classes,!8° he also expressed his admira- 
tion of the poor members of the proletariat featured in many of his works, as 


127 Michelle Evrard and Patrick Le Nouéne, La Représentation du travail, mines, forges, usines, 
exh. cat. (Le Creusot-Montceau: Chateau de la Verrerie, 1977), 20; Claude Durand and Pierre 
Dubois, La Grève (Paris: A. Colin, 1975), 95-12; Alain Dewerpe, Le monde du travail en France, 
1800-1950 (Paris: A. Colin, 1989), 53-62. Workers’ strikes started as early as the 1840s, when 
they were ruthlessly dispersed, but after the establishment of the Third Republic a new 
wave of strikes broke out throughout France; these grew in size and length. In 1878 there 
were 73 strikes, in 1879, 88, and in 1880, 190 strikes. See: Michelle Perrot, Les Ouvriers en 
grève: France, 1871-1890 1 (Paris: Mouton, 1974), 89-94. 

128 Casimir Bartuel and Humbert Rullière, La Mine et les mineurs (Paris: Doin, 1923), 47-57, 
93, 329-339. 

129 Quoted in Ibid., 320. 

130 See, for example: Alfred Philippe Roll, Retour du bal, 1886, oil on canvas, 205 x 122 cm, 
Nantes, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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FIGURE 87 Alfred Philippe Roll, The Miners’ Strike (La Grève de mineurs), 1891, color 


lithograph. Published in Le Petit Journal, Supplément du dimanche, no. 97, 
1 October, 1892, p. 8. 


demonstrated by Louise Cattel: Nourrice discussed in the previous chapter (fig. 
66).!3! He also depicted contemporary events in a realistic manner, concentrat- 
ing on the social situation of French families from the lower classes.!92 

This trend can clearly be seen in The Miners’ Strike from 1880, which was in 
1891 turned into a lithograph published in the Republican Le Petit Journal on 
October 1, 1892 (fig. 87).!93 The lithograph was accompanied by a short article, 
praising Roll for depicting the strike with “rare talent”: “the women cry, the 
little-ones request bread,” while the rich are uselessly impoverished, due to the 
importing of merchandise that could be manufactured in France, which would 
also create additional jobs for those in need of work.!54 
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See, for example: Alfred Philippe Roll, Marianne Offrey, crieuse de vert, 1884 (Salon 1884), 
oil on canvas, 182 x 116 cm, Pau, Musée des beaux-arts. 

Valmy-Baysse, Peintres d'aujourd'hui: Alfred Philippe Roll, 2-3; André Michel, “Alfred Roll,” 
Gazette des beaux-arts 62 (January-June 1920): 107-124; Bourgeois, L’Oeuvre de Roll, 9-14. 
See: Alfred Philippe Roll, La Gréve des mineurs, color lithograph, Le Petit Journal (October 1, 
1892). 

“La Grève des mineurs (tableau de Roll), Le Petit Journal, Supplément du dimanche, no. 97, 
(October 1, 1892): 7. 
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The work depicts a group of miners standing in front of the mine buildings; 
they are striking to protest their difficult economic situation. The painting is 
based on an actual scene documented by the artist in 1879, while visiting Anzin 
in northern France after a strike broke out there a year before. Additional 
strikes erupted in the area in 1879 and 1880, leading to a wave of arrests and 
mass protests. In the following years, Anzin became one of France’s central 
locations for strikes, and until the end of the century it hosted over a thousand 
strikes, the majority of them conducted by embittered miners, who demanded 
that their work day be reduced to twelve hours, as well as getting a raise, to 
which they received an affirmative answer after the strike of 1880.135 Valmy- 
Baysse claims that Roll went to Anzin to see the protests and, even though he 
suffered a head wound from a rock thrown by one of the protesters, which was 
aimed at a policeman in the vicinity, he refused to leave the area. During his 
visits he interviewed miners’ families, spoke with them about their pitiful lives, 
difficulties, and poverty, and even sketched their figures as the basis for the 
finished work.136 

The work depicts strikers — poverty-stricken men, women, and children — 
standing opposite a unit of soldiers painted on the right, who have come to ar- 
rest them. The rightmost soldier sits indifferently on his horse, while his friend 
dismounts in order to arrest a miner standing with his back to the viewer. 
Between the policeman and the horse on the left a simple woman holds her 
baby to her chest, staring despairingly at the viewer. The young child on a cart 
above her looks at the policemen and at the miner with a surprised expression, 
while the man standing next to them on the left observes the scene in cold 
anger and does not respond to his little daughter, who pulls on the hem of his 
coat while holding onto the sleeve of the garment worn by the breast-feeding 
woman, perhaps her mother. On the left a miner sits in the classical pose of 
melancholy, revealing his depression, while the miner above him responds 


135 Anzin,acommune in northern France not far from Lille, was one of the centers of the strikes of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century; more than 2,000 strikes took place there, mostly in- 
volving miners. The striking miners of Anzin demanded a shorter work day of only 12 hours (in- 
stead of 14-16) and even a raise in wages, which they received after the strike of 1880 (Bartuel 
and Rulliére, La Mine et les mineurs, 339-351; Edward Shorter and Charles Tilly, Strikes in 
France, 1830-1968 [New York: Cambridge University Press, 1974], 12). Emile Zola, a friend 
of Roll's, wrote Germinal in 1885, in the wake of the many strikes taking place in the area be- 
tween 1878 and 1884 (Ida Marie Frandon, Autour de ‘Germinal’: La Mine et les mineurs [| Geneva: 
E. Droz, 1955], 1-12). 

136 Valmy-Baysse, Peintres d'aujourd'hui: Alfred Philippe Roll, 9; Ferdinand A. Hérold, Roll: Art et es- 
thétique, 86; Félix Daroine, Peinture et société, 1870-1914, a travers des collections des musées 
de Franche-Comté, exh. cat. (Gray: Musée de Franche-Comté, 1983), 57. Only two fragments of 
the work remain. See: Evrard and Le Nouéne, La Représentation du travail, 20-21. 
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angrily to the scene and is about to hurl a piece of coal held in his raised right 
hand at the policemen. His wife embraces him in an attempt to curtail his ac- 
tion, while a small child behind her hugs a baby in his arms. Despite the harsh 
nature of the scene, Roll appears to focus on the passivity of the miners and 
their internalized anger. He does not depict the dynamics of the strike, only its 
repression. The direct gaze of the mother portrayed prominently on the right 
is indicative of the miners’ situation; her silent despair as the policemen arrest 
the man on her right illustrates the bitter fate of the miners and their children. 
The entire work shows their pitiful, hopeless lives. 

Despite the fact that the figure of the mother, who was depicted separately 
in the preparatory painting from circa 1880 titled The Striker’s Wife,!8” is based 
on depictions of the Caritas, she mostly represents the need for justice, like 
the pitiful mother in Bouguereau’s 1865 work (fig. 77), who also looks directly 
at the viewer. Nonetheless, there is a fundamental difference between the two 
women, as the former pleadingly looks forward and holds her hand out to the 
viewer in a request for alms, while the latter looks accusingly at the viewer. 
She is not interested in charity, but rather demands a heightened awareness 
of the dire situation of the poor, who are unsuccessfully trying to support 
themselves. Her personal difficulties are directly reflected in the lack of ma- 
ternal breast-feeding, which emphasizes her pitiful state, also hinted at by her 
patched clothing and the gloomy shades of brown suffusing the canvas. The 
man’s withdrawal underscores the loneliness of this mother, who must support 
her children by herself after the arrest of her husband. 

The juxtaposition of the depressed mother and the workers who are not 
working is clearly reminiscent of the 1848 Return to Work after the Events of 
June (fig. 84), even though Lacoste depicted urban workers in a carpenter’s 
workshop, while Roll portrayed miners from a peripheral town. In both works, 
the proletariat has been repressed by a Republican government, and both em- 
phasize the lack of breast-feeding as a clear expression of despondency, pas- 
sivity, and helplessness. The despairing look of the mother at the front of the 
painting gazing directly at the viewer reinforces the sense of guilt evoked by 
the work and the demand that the viewer be emotionally involved, reflecting 
Lacoste’s and Roll’s positive view of the members of the proletariat. 

In spite of the overt political critique expressed by the largescale Miners’ 
Strike, it was exhibited at the Salon of 1880, yet it was hung near the ceiling 
above the entrance door. Even though it was partially concealed from sight, the 
painting was severely criticized by art critics who visited the Salon. As in the 


137 See: Alfred Philippe Roll, La Femme du gréviste, c. 1880, oil on canvas, 120 x 96 cm, Gray, 
Musée Baron Martin. 
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vehement criticism of The Beggar’s Alms at Ornans, various critics remarked 
upon the ugliness of Roll’s dirty black figures, though they differ significantly 
from those depicted by Courbet. The critic Edmond Abont wondered who 
would want to buy such an ugly painting and where they would hang it, and 
added that it was a waste of time addressing the artist’s wasted talent. The gov- 
ernment, however, finally bought the painting for the Musée du Luxembourg, 
to the amazement of Abont, who wrote of his astonishment at this decision, 
though it paid less than the amount of money Roll had himself spent on the 
painting.8§ 

The government may have had a number of reasons for purchasing this 
work. The purchase provided financial assistance to the artist and made him 
part of the establishment, in the hope that this move would keep him quiet. 
However, the museum for which it was purchased never exhibited the work; lo- 
cated in Paris, the Musée du Luxembourg draws many urban visitors. At some 
point after the purchase, the painting was transferred to the peripheral mu- 
seum in Valenciennes, a city close to the mining company of Anzin (La com- 
panie d’Anzin).'° This proximity may be the reason why the museum originally 
agreed to exhibit a painting formerly bought for another museum. Poor work- 
ers and villagers visited the museum in Valenciennes, and they enjoyed seeing 
visual representations of their own lives. Even so, the painting was never ex- 
hibited publicly. In this way, the establishment managed to silence problem- 
atic artists, while also appearing to be liberal and open to their claims. 

Despite the criticism targeting Roll’s painting, it influenced other artists, 
who made direct use of the figure of the breast-feeding mother. At the Salon of 
1886, Georges Loiseau exhibited the sculpture The Widow (fig. 88), which seems 
to be a three-dimensional rendition of Roll’s The Miners’ Strike. It depicts a 
bareheaded woman sitting on a stone seat in a worn-out dress and bare feet, 
holding a baby while a young boy sits next to her. Her left breast is exposed, 
protruding from her fallen dress; yet, even though her nipple is clearly visible, 
she is not breast-feeding, but staring into space in despair, as though praying to 


138 Hérold, Roll: Art et esthétique, 42-43; Evrard and Le Nouéne, La représentation du travail, 21. 

139 Hérold, Roll: Art et esthétique, 42-43; Valmy-Baysse, Peintres d'aujourd'hui: Alfred Philippe Roll, 9; 
Bartuel and Rulliére, La Mine et les mineurs, 338. 

140 See also: Corneille Henri Theunissen, During the Strike (Pendant la grève), 1891, in: Album 
de photographies des œuvres achetées par l'état intitulé direction des beaux-arts, Salon de 
1891, Photographié par G. Michelez (Paris: Archives nationales, 1891), pl. 28. The sculpture, 
like Roll’s painting, deals with the miners’ strike in northern France, and was sent to the 
museum in Valenciennes (La Sculpture Française au XIX siècle, exh. cat. [Paris: Galeries 
nationales du Grand Palais, 1986], 364, note 48). 
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FEUILLE N°25 


SALON DE 1886. 
FIGURE 88 Georges Loiseau, The Widow (La Veuve, the sculpture on the left), 1886 
(Salon des artistes français, 1886, no. 4217), plaster. Present location 
unknown. 


God for salvation. Indeed, although the baby seems to have fallen asleep after 
feeding, his naked body and dropped arm are reminiscent of depictions of the 
Pieta, and the skeletal body of the mother, like her small breast empty of milk, 
emphasize her hunger and contribute to the feeling of despair and morbidity 
evoked by the sculpture. 

Unlike customary depictions of widows, foregrounding their loneliness and 
black clothing, the widowhood of this sculpted pitiful woman expresses her 
personal distress and that of her baby, who has fainted from hunger, illustrat- 
ing the difficulties experienced by the poor miners’ widows, who could barely 
survive without a spouse to help support the children. Thus, like the figure of 
the mother in Roll’s painting, Loiseau’s widow, clearly based on the model of the 
Caritas, expresses the immediate need for help and charity. 

Loiseau’s sculpture conflates the two kinds of poverty discussed in this 
chapter. It depicts a proletarian woman, but situates her in the public sphere 
with her worn clothes, bare feet, and the tattered garments of her older son — 
reminiscent of the child on the left in Bouguereau’s Indigent Family - based on 
depictions of begging, which had increasingly disappeared from the visual arts 
since 1871. This combination reinforces the social criticism expressed by the 
work, which presents the difficult situation of the proletarian mothers, who 
did not ask for charity, but for social justice. 

A similar theme can be seen in Uranie Alphonsine Colin-Libour’s The Day 
after Payday, exhibited at the Salon of 1900 (fig. 89). This painting depicts a pro- 
letarian mother standing next to the window in her home as she breast-feeds 
her baby. Even though the feeding position indicates that she is experienced, 
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FIGURE 89 Uranie Alphonsine Colin-Libour, The Day after Payday (Le Lendemain de 
la paye), 1900 (Salon des artistes français, 1900, no. 319), oil on canvas, 
62 x 46 cm. Present location unknown. 


she does not look at the baby, but rather stares languidly out the window at the 
urban landscape, contrasting with the fresh flowers placed on the other side of 
the closed window. The painting’s title indicates that she was paid the previous 
day, but her dejection and the empty candlestick, in which a candle has burned 
away completely, demonstrate that she has had a sleepless night, anxiously 
contemplating the future; she has, therefore, remained at home with her baby 
instead of going to work, despite the arrival of morning, and it is unclear who 
will support them. 
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Like Daumier’s working mothers, who are engaged in other activities while 
breast-feeding (fig. 85), this mother is joylessly performing her maternal duties 
while standing and thinking about her future. However, unlike the expression 
of apprehension and despair characteristic of many of the poor mothers de- 
picted during the nineteenth century, she is in her home and looks out with 
a sad, soft glance. Unlike the working-class mothers depicted by Antigna and 
Lacoste (figs. 81, 84), she is not concerned about a dramatic, transitory event, 
such as war, but rather contemplates her daily life. In contrast to the somber 
right-hand side of the painting, including the empty candlestick symbolizing 
death, the left part is full of fresh flowers and golden daylight, which enfold the 
woman and her baby, thus infusing the entire painting with hope. 
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Fertility, Nature, and Work in the Fields: Maternal 
Breast-Feeding among the Peasantry 


What constitutes the virtue of rural folks is that their wives are child- 
bearing and nursing machines, as they themselves are laboring ma- 
chines. They have neither false hair nor virginal milk; but their loves have 
no leprosy; in their artless couplings they take no notice that America has 
been discovered. Lacking sensuality, their wives are sound; their hands 
are callous, but their hearts are not so. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET, The Confession of a Child of the Century, 1836! 


As of the 1820s, a new subject matter appeared in the visual arts, gradually 
gaining prominence from the 1860s: serene, healthful peasant women breast- 
feeding their children in the countryside. The rise of this motif reflected the 
official policy of the Second Empire regime, which preferred to see satisfied 
peasants rather than poor, miserable individuals, whose very appearance chal- 
lenged the existing social order, as demonstrated in the previous chapter. 
Seventeenth-century French art already manifested an attraction to depic- 
tions of tranquil peasant mothers, with several artists, such as Louis Le Nain 
and Sébastien Bourdon, portraying the simple lives of the peasants and their 
close-knit family life. In his works, Le Nain portrayed serene rural families who, 
in spite of (or perhaps as a result of) their poverty, gather in the intimacy of 
their modest abode around the table, on which bread and wine have been 
placed — objects bearing Christian significations alluding to the Eucharist — 
thus imbuing the ordinary figures with a religious dimension.” These depic- 
tions include illustrations of babies sleeping against their mother’s bosom, as 
well as children, cats, and dogs — all of whom are enjoying the familial tranquil- 
ity without any sign of strife or disagreement. The illuminated fireplace at their 


1 de Musset, The Confession of a Child of the Century, 58. 
2 See, for example, Louis Le Nain, Intérieur paysan au vieux joueur de flageolet, c. 1640, oil on 
canvas, 64 x 82 cm, Fort Worth, Kimbell Art Museum. 
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side indicates that the scene is set in winter, thus justifying the repose of the 
peasants, who rest from the labors of the summer and fall by performing do- 
mestic tasks, such as knitting, sewing, or basket-weaving.? In Bourdon’s works, 
as well, maternal breast-feeding is set in the simple rural home, as an expres- 
sion of the harmonious family life enjoyed by the serene peasants.* 

Peasant mothers lost some of their prestige in the visual arts of the eigh- 
teenth century,> and were replaced with depictions of wet nurses, who be- 
longed to the same social class and nursed the children of urban bourgeois 
and aristocratic women, who were sent to the countryside.® Nevertheless, in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, artists once more depicted rural 
mothers, under the influence of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and his contempo- 
raries, who expressed their opposition to the institution of wet-nursing and 
glorified “natural” maternity. Augustin Legrand’s work portraying Rousseau 
standing before a nursing peasant woman (fig. 3) exemplifies this influence. 
Yet, despite Rousseau’s ongoing impact, depictions of breast-feeding peasant 
women were uncommon in the last decade of the nineteenth century, at which 
time bourgeois breast-feeding was rendered (see, for example, figs. 7, 11, 12). 
While portrayals of bourgeois mothers focused on maternal breast-feeding as a 
way of glorifying it, the few depictions of nursing peasant women produced in 
the 1820s and 1830s portrayed them in the company of extended family mem- 
bers, as an expression of the naturalness of breast-feeding among the peasant 
class, which takes place before everybody's eyes, without meriting particular 
attention.” 

The appeal of representations of serene peasants rose during Louis-Philippe’s 
reign. Among the artists who addressed the subject was the Swiss-born painter 
Louis Léopold Robert, whose 1830 work featuring peasants celebrating the cul- 
mination of the harvest earned great accolades while it was exhibited at the 


3 Foranelaboration on the farmers’ activities during the winter months, see: Philippe Godard, 
Les Paysans, de la révolution française à 1914: La vie des enfants (Paris: Ed. du Sorb, 2004), 18. 

4 See, for example, Sébastien Bourdon, Scène d'intérieur, c. 1650, oil on panel, 32 x 44 cm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre (since 1869). 

5 In the early eighteenth century, peasants were perceived to be too vulgar and ugly for por- 
trayal as independent subjects in high art. Rural celebrations of aristocrats were depicted in 
their place, while the villagers were incorporated into history paintings, biblical or mytho- 
logical scenes, as well as into symbolic representations of the four seasons, as embodied by 
depictions of agricultural work (Michel, “Alfred Roll,” 107-124). 

6 See, for example, Jean-Baptiste Greuze, Départ a la nourrice, 1760, engraving by Simonet, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art; Jean-Baptiste Greuze, Retour de nourrice, 1767, engraving by 
Francois Hubert, 47.8 x 37 cm, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale. 

7 See, for example, Louis-Léopold Boilly, Mon pied de bœuf, 1824 (Salon 1824), oil on canvas, 
46 x 56 cm, Lille, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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Salon of 1831, and was even purchased by Louis-Philippe in 1835.8 Yet, only after 
the Revolution of 1848, which reinstated the members of the lower classes as 
part of the social, political, and artistic agenda, the interest in peasants grew, 
offering a visual alternative to the bustling urban life. During that period, many 
works portrayed serene peasants, whether at work or at rest following their 
daily labor, as demonstrated by the works of the Naturalist artist Jean-Francois 
Millet, who blended work and leisure in his works, thus contributing to the 
idyllic conception of rural life.? At the same time, the peasants’ growing appeal 
brought about renewed interest in Le Nain’s works, who, after his death, was al- 
most completely dismissed from the artistic and social consciousness, gaining 
renewed recognition only in the 1840s in the writings of several young thinkers 
with socialist tendencies. The most prominent among them was Champfleury. 
In his books and articles he presented Le Nain as a realist, anti-Academic art- 
ist, emphasizing the naiveté, simplicity, and familial bonds characteristic of his 
works, Champfleury’s writings were widely published and, in the early 1860s, 
Louis Le Nain’s name came to be associated with the modern, realist art that 
Champfleury endorsed.!° At the same time, he also referred with much esteem 
to the depictions of peasants produced by Bourdon," whose work Interior, 
which features a peasant woman breast-feeding in her modest home, was pur- 
chased in 1869 for the Louvre Museum. That same year the Museum also ac- 
quired the Dutch genre painter Jan Steen’s work The Merry Family from circa 
1660,!? which depicts a leisurely family gathering in a countryside home, in 
which a nursing woman is surrounded by family members joyfully dining to- 
gether. Breast-feeding peasant women were not portrayed, however, during the 
Second Republic, as during that period artists focused on depictions of poor 
urban working-class women as a visual manifestation of the class struggle that 
raged unabated (see, for example, figs. 81, 84). 


8 See Léoplold Robert, LArrivée des moissonneurs dans les Marais Pontins, 1830 (Salon 1831), 
oil on canvas, 141 x 212 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre (Collection Louis-Philippe). 
9 See, for example, Jean Francois Millet, Le Repas des moissonneurs (Ruth et Boaz), 1850-1851, oil 


on canvas, 50 x 86 cm, Paris, Musée d’Orsay. 

10 Champfleury, Essai sur la vie et l'œuvre de Le Nain, Peintre laonnais (Paris: J. Bry, 1850); 
Champfleury, Les fréres Le Nain, Peintres sous Louis XIII (Paris: J. Renouard, 1862); 
Champfleury, “Documents positifs sur les Le Nain,’ Gazette des beaux-arts 19 (July 1865): 
43-63; Vitale Bloch, “Louis le Nain and His Brothers,” The Burlington Magazine 75 (August 
1939): 50-51, 53-55, 59; Stanley Meltzoff, “The Revival of the Le Nains,” Art Bulletin 24 
(September 1942): 265-286. 

11 Champfleury, “Documents positifs sur les Le Nain,’ 45. 

12 See, Jan Steen, The Merry Family, c. 1660, oil on canvas, 82 x 68.5 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre 
(since 1869). 
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FIGURE 90 Jules Breton, Mother Nursing Her Baby (Mère 
allaitant son enfant), 1863, oil on canvas, 55.2 x 
451 cm. Bretagne, Private collection. 


Jules Breton was one of the most prominent artists who reintroduced the 
breast-feeding peasant into the visual arts of the Second Empire. Mother 
Nursing Her Baby from 1863 (fig. 90) depicts a young woman sitting on a 
bench in a dim, shabby home next to a fireplace with glowing embers, lovingly 
nursing her child at her bare breast. In contrast to Le Nain’s and Bourdon's 
works from the seventeenth century, which illustrated the nursing mother in 
the company of all family members, Breton focused on the peasant woman 
and her baby and eschewed all other distractions, thus turning her into an 
iconic semi-religious symbol representing the ultimate maternal love. Her 
white head covering and the light illuminating her torso, highlighting her 
bare breast and the tiny baby nursing from it, emphasize the Marian facet 
of the simple mother, who provides for her child from her own body, despite 
her poverty. 

As opposed to his earlier political works that expressed blatant criticism of 
the condition of the lower classes, who did not earn institutional recognition 
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(see, for example, fig. 35), starting in the late 1850s Breton focused on depic- 
tions of the lives of peasants in the landscapes of his childhood, placing spe- 
cial emphasis on the traditional values of family, fecundity, labor, and repose, 
which earned him fame and popular acclaim. There is no doubt that his new 
style, which may be labeled “romantic realism,’ stemmed from the novel ap- 
proach championed by the Second Empire regime, which favored aesthetic 
works that embellished reality, over realistic depictions of misery.! Indeed, in 
the summer of 1850, Breton wrote to his uncle that he was considering spend- 
ing the next few months in an affordable village, painting the landscapes, the 
sun, and the villagers in the open air. He explained that these new subject mat- 
ters would allow him to avoid the distressing issues generated by the current 
political reality, while also enabling him to earn a living. This new approach 
is manifested in Mother Nursing Her Baby, which may have been influenced 
by the birth in 1859 of his only daughter, Virginie, who would later become an 
artist in her own right. 

Alongside Breton’s iconic approach, in the early 1860s rural nursing was 
also depicted in an entirely different light, as an integral part of peasant life — 
reflecting a conception of breast-feeding in the countryside as a habitual act 
performed in accordance with the baby’s needs, without inhibitions associ- 
ated with the public space. This aspect is foregrounded in Edmond Herlin’s 
Threshing Rapeseed in the Plain of Lille from 1861, exhibited the same year at 
the Salon.!5 As opposed to Breton, who portrayed peasant women within their 
own home, Herlin depicted peasant nursing as an integral part of work in the 
fields, as represented by the young peasant men and women gathering the 
rapeseed plant, used to produce vegetal oil. A young woman sits at their side 
on the right; she is rendered from the back as she serenely nurses the baby rest- 
ing in her arms, while two peasant women stand before her and observe her, 
and two children calmly converse behind her. 

Depictions of peasant women breast-feeding beyond the confines of their 
homes were seemingly faithful representations of the social gap in French 
society, which enabled lower-class women to nurse in the public sphere, as 
opposed to bourgeois mothers. Yet, despite the veracity of this statement, the 
choice to represent breast-feeding in the public sphere is known to have had a 
number of important repercussions on the lives of peasants in the nineteenth 
century. There are fundamental differences in the definition of the boundaries 


13 + Weisberg, “Jules Breton in Context,” 40. 

14 Ibid., 69-70. 

15 See, Edmond Herlin, Le Battage de colza dans la plaine de Lille, 1861 (Salon 1861), oil on 
canvas, 120 x 210 cm, Lille, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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of private and public space in the city and in the countryside. In the city the 
distinction between these two spaces was strictly delineated and was reflected 
in the practice of breast-feeding at home versus breast-feeding on the street, 
which indicated homelessness and, therefore, poverty and a nomadic lifestyle. 
The distinction between public and professional life and family life was abso- 
lute, and urban working women were required to make a distinction between 
their household work and their work outside the home. In contrast, the divi- 
sion of living spaces was completely different in the countryside, as was its 
impact on everyday life: the private sphere included the home and the yard 
surrounding it, while the public sphere included all the areas beyond the fence 
surrounding the house -— the environs of the village, the water well, the river, 
the field, and the market where the farmers sold their produce. Thus village 
life largely blurred the differences between these diverse living spaces. Peasant 
women and their children were an integral part of agricultural work and they, 
therefore, nursed and cared for their children equally in the private and pub- 
lic areas of the village, without any restriction or violation of the accepted 
social order. 

The integration of mothers and children into the work in the fields was also 
due to the seasonal nature of these tasks, which, during the summer, required 
every available pair of hands in order to complete the work before autumn. At 
the beginning of the summer, men, women, children, and seasonal workers 
hired specifically for this purpose were engaged in harvesting, after which they 
would transport the stacks of wheat to the farm, separate the grain from the 
chaff, and help in the preparation of flour and bread, which nourished the farm- 
ers for the duration of the year.!6 Due to the nature of the work in the fields, 
mothers of young babies and their children joined the workers, and they were 
able to nurse them in the fields as needed, without loss of manpower and with- 
out disrupting the accepted social order. As a result, many of the depictions of 
peasants painted during the nineteenth century portrayed women and chil- 
dren as an integral part of work in the fields, thus emphasizing the communal 
and familial aspects of rural life. 

Herlin’s decision to situate the breast-feeding peasant woman in the fertile 
fields of France became, over the following decades, an accepted iconographic 
scheme, which, on the one hand, reflected the actual lives of rural mothers and, 
on the other, gave expression to the glorification of agricultural work. Though 
the subject of work appeared already during Louis-Philippe’s reign,!” it became 


16 Godard, Les Paysans, 16-18. 
17 See, for example, Clement Boulanger, Vendanges dans le Médoc, 1840 (Salon 1840, no. 144), oil 
on canvas, 66 x 93 cm, Bordeaux, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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a common theme in French art during the Second Empire, as a manifesta- 
tion of the values of the bourgeoisie, which grew stronger during that period. 
Work was perceived as a source of health, morality, personal fulfillment, and 
social success, as well as a clear expression of the social and economic contri- 
bution of French citizens of all classes to their country.!8 Though at that time 
urban workers were also portrayed in artworks, the majority of works focused 
on rural and agricultural work. This emphasis reflected the fact that, until the 
establishment of the Third Republic in 1871, two-thirds of France’s population 
was rural, and the majority of them farmers. Moreover, until that period, the 
peasants produced the majority of the raw materials for the country’s subsis- 
tence: they grew a variety of crops that included fruits, vegetables, and grains, 
as well as raising cows and sheep for meat and milk, and growing cotton for 
textile production.!9 Hence, they were rendered with considerable admiration 
in numerous artworks produced in the final decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which nostalgically depicted agricultural work as a vivid reminder for the 
urban bourgeoisie of the traditional values of work, home, family, and land, in 
a period of industrialization and reduced birthrate.2° 

There is no doubt that from the 1860s, these elements were at the basis of 
French artistic depictions of nursing mothers in the fields, also enabling art- 
ists to paint outdoors in the open air. Yet, alongside the romantic longing for 
traditional values, these depictions largely reflected an actual reality, by focus- 
ing on the communal and familial aspects of rural life. This facet, which was 
already evident in Herlin’s work, was amplified in the portrayals of mothers 
breast-feeding in the fields that appeared in Breton’s works as of the mid-1860s, 
and which were rendered in French art in the final decades of the nineteenth 
century. Though the emphasis on breast-feeding reflected an existing reality, it 
reinforced traditional values suggested by depictions of work in the fields, un- 
derlining the profound connection between human fertility and the fecundity 
of the earth in France’s rural society. 


1 Serenity and Fertility: Peasants Breast-Feeding in the Fields 


Two years after Breton painted the rural mother breast-feeding in her shabby 
abode he revisited the subject in his painting The End of the Day from 1865, 


18  Nochlin, Realism, 112, 15, 18-121, 133-134; Gabriel P. Weisberg, “Réalité et illusion, La pro- 
pagande dans les images du travail de la fin du XIX siècle,” in Des plaines à l'usine, 30; 
James H. Rubin, Courbet (London: Phaidon Press, 1997), 35, 51-53, 57-59. 

19 Dewerpe, Le Monde du travail en France, 1-12, 25-28; Godard, Les Paysans, 9, 42. 

20  Nochlin, Realism, 13-115; Weisberg, “Réalité et illusion,” 30. 
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exhibited at the Salon that same year (fig. 91), this time situating her in the 
public sphere. The work depicts a group of peasant women in cultivated wheat 
fields, surrounded by haystacks testifying to the progress of their work. A 
young mother sits on the left nursing her baby, while a young girl sits at her 
side, attentively observing her. Though it is not known whether or not Breton 
ever met Herlin, who for the duration of his life resided in Lille in northern 
France,”! it is very likely that he was familiar with the work Threshing Rapeseed 
in the Plain of Lille, as in 1861 — the year in which it was exhibited at the Paris 
Salon — Breton also participated in the Salon; he may, therefore, have been 
influenced by Herlin’s depiction of repose and nursing in the fields when he 
painted the nursing peasant woman four years later. Furthermore, an article 
reviewing the Salon of 1861, which appeared in the most important journal 
of the time, Gazette des beaux-arts, reveals that Breton himself exhibited a 
representation of the colza (rapeseed) harvest at the Salon, but chose to ren- 
der the work in the fields by painting a group of young women bent over in 
the fields illuminated by the rising sun, with no children whatsoever.?? The 





















































Salon de 1865; Peinture, — La Fin de la journée , par Breton, — Dessin de Yan’ Dargent. 


FIGURE 91 Jules Breton, The End of the Day (La Fin de la journée), 1865 (Salon 1865), 
lithograph. Private collection. 


21 Weisberg, The Realist Tradition, 90, note 1. 
22 See, Jules Breton, Le Colza, 1861, engraving, in Léon Lagrange, “Le Salon de 1861,” Gazette des 
beaux-arts u (July 1861): 65. 
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portrayal of the two peasant women serenely observing the nursing mother 
is clearly reminiscent of the right-hand side of Herlin’s work, but unlike him, 
Breton eschewed the portrayal of men, thus focusing on the womanly aspect 
of the work. This choice underscored the femininity of the fertile peasants and 
their deep, wholehearted connection to the natural world, opposed in its es- 
sence to the urban cultured world of Paris, which received the work with much 
enthusiasm. 

In an article reviewing the Salon of 1865, published that same year in the 
Gazette des beaux-arts, Breton’s work was mentioned with evident apprecia- 
tion, and it was even accompanied with a reverse engraving of the painting. 
The author asserted that Breton is a talented artist, who rightfully enjoyed 
great success, depicting work with evident pastorality. He praised the delicate 
colors capturing the twilight at the end of a hot summer’s day, claiming that 
they allow the viewer to smell the countryside’s clean, fresh air. In his words, 
“by blending much poetry and much reality, he attains results that are a feast 
for the eyes and a joy for the heart [...] they are made for the landscape, and 
the landscape is made for them.’ The author concluded by stating that this 
is the best and most complete work exhibited by Breton to date: “This can- 
vas is suffused with harmony and serenity”24 This review clearly reflected the 
conception of rural breast-feeding as a natural, harmonious act, openly ex- 
pressing the joy experienced by the Parisian bourgeoisie at the sight of the 
serene, fertile peasants. Indeed, the work’s success among the Parisian public 
persuaded Breton to disseminate it as a lithograph in 1886, in addition to painting 
another version of it that same year, which was exhibited at the World's Fair in 
Paris in 1900.25 

Serene peasant mothers continued to appear in the visual arts during the 
Third Republic, following the horrors of the Franco-Prussian War and the 
Commune that was established in its wake, which brought about the destruc- 
tion of imperial Paris. The Parisian bourgeoisie, alarmed by the events sur- 
rounding the Commune in 1871 and perceiving the members of the working 
class as a persistent threat, saw the peasants as a symbol of work and the pres- 
ervation of the social order. For this reason, many artists continued to depict 
and greatly glorify rural subject matters, underscoring the values of family and 
work that so enchanted the bourgeois patrons. These motifs earned apprecia- 
tion at the Salons, as they expressed the yearning for security and stability after 


23 See: Jules Breton, La Fin de la journée, 1865, engraving, in Gazette des beaux-arts 18 (June 
1865), n.p. 

24 Mantz, “Salon de 1865,” 518. 

25 Bourrut Lacouture, Jules Breton: Painter of Peasant Life, 253. 
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all the political upheavals of the past.26 Breton, who since 1866 served as a 
judge at the Salon and was known for his conservatism, supported this trend, 
which was compatible with his personal style. 

In 1873 Breton once more depicted breast-feeding in the fields in the work 
The Haymakers at Rest (fig. 92). As in The End of the Day (fig. 91), in this work, 
too, he focused on peasant women resting from the day’s work at dusk, though 
this time he reduced the direct representations of work and, in their place, 
highlighted the nursing mother at the focal point of the pyramidal composi- 
tion. The nursing mother’s breast is partially exposed, while a young girl sits to 
her right and observes her intently, and another woman lies on her stomach at 
her feet to the left, also gazing at the suckling babe. The emphasis on repose, 
suggested by the women’s obvious fatigue, is also implied by the sickle in the 
foreground as evidence to the end of the work day, as well as through the twi- 
light suffusing the sky. This soft lighting highlights the figure of the mother and 
illuminates her face, her bare breast, and her small baby, thus contributing to 
their prominence and imbuing them with religiosity in their resemblance to 


a 
a | 
154 





FIGURE 92 Jules Breton, The Haymakers at Rest (Le Repos des faneuses), 1873 (Exposition 
Universelle, 1878), oil on canvas, 85.1 x 132.1 cm. Scarsdale, Niki A. Suslow 
collection. 


26 Monique Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Lhermitte et La Paye des moissonneurs, exh. cat. (Paris: 
Musée d'Orsay, 1991), 8. 
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traditional depictions of the adoration of the Madonna and Child.?” Through 
the use of religious iconography, Breton stressed the religious aspect of peas- 
ant life, thus magnifying the sanctity of motherhood evident in his works, as a 
direct continuation of the religious approach manifested in the work Mother 
Breast-Feeding Her Baby from 1863 (fig. 90). 

A similar approach is apparent in the 1873 sculpture French Peasant by 
Jules Dalou (fig. 93), a close friend of Alfred Roll’s, which earned great acclaim 
when it was displayed at the Royal Academy in London that same year.?8 The 
sculpture depicts a young handsome peasant woman wearing a headscarf and 
wooden clogs, sitting on an inverted basket as she nurses her child. She clutch- 
es her breast in her hand with splayed fingers easing the flow of milk, and sup- 
ports the baby wrapped in a cloth as he holds on to her with both hands and 
brings his open mouth to her bare nipple. The basket is indicative of the setting 
of the scene in nature and of the temporary cessation from her work in the 
fields, which the peasant woman will resume once she has finished nursing 
her baby. 

Though the work, which was purchased in London by a wealthy English col- 
lector, was never exhibited in France, at the end of 1873 an illustration of it 
was published in the Gazette des beaux-arts as part of a review surveying the 
sculptures exhibited that year at the Royal Academy in London.?9 Toward the 
end of the article, the critic Eugéne Montrosier asserts that it is impossible to 
ignore Dalou’s sculpture, which would, in his opinion, have caused a sensation 
had it been exhibited in France. He refers to it as a masterpiece, underlining 
the simplicity of the French peasant woman and the love she gives her child: 


27 See, for example, Antonio Palma, Virgin and Child with Saint Catherine, Saint Agnes and 
John the Baptist, c. 1560s, oil on canvas, 102 x 152 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre (since 1806). 

28 The literature dealing with Dalou claims that this sculpture was only presented at the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in London in 1874 (see, for example, Stanislas Lami, 
“Dalou,” Dictionnaire des sculpteurs de l'école française au dix-neuviéme siècle 2 [Paris: 
H. Champion, 1916], 5, 7; Jacques Ginepro, “Dalou ou le naturalisme en sculpture,” 
L'Estampille 46 [June 1982]: 28). In spite of this, I have decided to date the sculpture to 
1873, on the basis of an article published in the Gazette des beaux-arts, which mentioned 
Dalou’s sculpture in a review of the 1873 exhibition in London and included a sketch of 
the sculpture, which covered an entire page of the journal (Eugène Montrosier, “L'Art en 
Angleterre, exposition de l'Académie Royale en 1873,” Gazette des beaux-arts 8 [September 
1873]: 252-254). 

29 See: Aimé Jules Dalou, Paysanne Française, 1873, lithograph, published in Gazette des 
beaux-arts 8 (September 1873): 253. In 1876 the work was purchased by Sir Coutts Lindsey 
(Lami, “Dalou 4). 
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FIGURE 93 Aimé Jules Dalou, French Peasant (Paysanne française), 1873 (London, Royal 
Academy 1873, no. 1540), terracotta, 136.5 x 70 x 80 cm. London, Victoria & Albert 
Museum. 
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The peasant woman is a mother, she nurses her child [...] the sun forms 
a halo around her head [...] If you only knew with what tender gaze she 
enfolds the little creature, with what care she seems to envelop him! 
The French Peasant is deeply moving like all that is beautiful, all that is 
human. The secret of art is there: striking the soul at the same time as 
the gaze! Mr. Dalou has mastered it and we would not be imprudent to 
predict that he will be one of the masters of tomorrow.2° 


Dalou was born into a working-class family, and already in his childhood he 
was forced to join the workforce, along with his sisters. Following a chance en- 
counter with French sculptor Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, he studied in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and started working for a manufacturer of bronze ornaments 
producing decorative objects for Paris’s magnificent mansions. Following his 
marriage in 1866, he gave in to his wife Irma’s request and returned to sculpt- 
ing, and even presented his sculpture A Woman Sewing, which was purchased 
by the State and earned him public acclaim and the critics’ admiration at the 
Salon of 1870.3! Dalou’s situation, however, deteriorated after he joined the gov- 
ernment of the Paris Commune in March 1871 in the position of supervisor of 
artwork conservation at the Louvre. In July 1871, just a short while later, Dalou 
was forced to flee from France using a forged passport and settled in London, 
where he resided for nine years until he was granted clemency in January 
1880, at which point he permanently returned to France. During his sojourn 
in England he taught art at the Royal Academy and exhibited sculptures por- 
traying women performing everyday activities at its annual exhibitions; these 
works were purchased by private collectors.?? 


30 Montrosier, ‘L'Art en Angleterre,” 252, 254. Dalou’s sculpture French Peasant again earned ac- 
colades in a review of the Royal Academy in London’s annual exhibition, which was pub- 
lished in the Gazette des beaux-arts in 1874, accompanied by a sketch of the sculpture 
La Berceuse, which portrays a mother embracing her baby and putting him to sleep at 
her breast by singing a lullaby. This sculpture was purchased by the same collector who 
bought French Peasant (see in: John Dubouloz, “Lettres Anglaises Gazette des beaux-arts 
10 [August 1874]: 176-178). 

31 A photograph of the sculpture and citations of the favorable reviews published about 
it after the Salon of 1870 may be found in: Maurice Dreyfous, Dalou: Sa vie et son ceuvre 
[ Paris: Laurens, 1903], 39-40. 

32 Pascal Forthuny, “Jules Dalou,” Revue dart 2 (November 4, 1899): 17-23; Edouard Lantéri, 
‘Jules Dalou Sculptor,” The Magazine of Art 25 (1902): 376-378; Dreyfous, Dalou, 1-108; 
Travail et banlieue, Regards d'artistes, 1800-1890, exh. cat. (Sceaux: Musée de l'Île de France, 
2001), 79; Ginepro, “Dalou ou le naturalisme en sculpture,’ 26-28; Pierre Cadet, “L'Edition 
des œuvres de Dalou par la Maison Susse Gazette des beaux-arts 136 (February 1994), 
97-103. 
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In 1903 Maurice Dreyfous, Dalou’s first biographer, stated that the sculptures 
of women and children produced by Dalou during those years were based on 
the figures of his wife, Irma, and their daughter, Georgette, who was born in 
1867. As a result of Irma’s fall during her pregnancy, Georgette was born prema- 
turely and suffered from poor health all her life; the family’s physician, there- 
fore, advised the couple not to bear any more children, for fear for Irma’s life. 
Dreyfous argues that Dalou and his wife devotedly cared for their daughter, 
and that Irma breast-fed her in an attempt to restore her health.33 Though the 
sculpture was made when Dalou’s daughter was nearly six years old, Dreyfous 
suggests that it was inspired by the female members of the family, and that 
on the edge of a photograph of the sculpture French Peasant taken in London 
in 1873, the artist inscribed the following dedication to his wife: “To the one 
who inspired this sculpture. J. Dalou.’34 Indeed, the naturalistic breast-feeding 
pose rendered in the preparatory statuette for the sculpture French Peasant 
attests to the artist’s familiarity with the practice of nursing.55 In this small- 
scale statuette, the artist emphasized the mother’s raised knee, intended to 
elevate the infant’s head in order to bring it closer to the breast. Moreover, the 
mother’s left hand embraces the baby’s body, while her right hand holds on to 
the breast, bringing it toward his mouth. In contrast, in the final version of the 
sculpture, the mother supports her breast with her left hand, thus emphasiz- 
ing its fullness, though in actuality she disrupts the baby’s suckling and slightly 
pushes his head away from her chest. These changes may have stemmed from 
the artist’s desire to highlight the full maternal breast, which may simultane- 
ously be seen frontally and from the side, in contrast to the preparatory statu- 
ette, in which it is concealed by the mother’s hand and the baby’s head. 

According to Dreyfous, in 1872, just one year before Dalou created French 
Peasant, he worked on sculptures of the Madonna and Child and of Juno 
nursing Hercules, but ended up destroying them. Following these attempts, 
which rendered motherhood too traditionally in Dalou’s opinion, he decided 
to sculpt the breast-feeding peasant as an everyday, intimate, and modern 
substitute for the historic and religious sculptures he initially produced.36 The 
selection of the tale of Juno and Hercules attests to the supernatural power 
of woman's milk, which granted Hercules eternal life, enhanced the earth’s 


33  Dreyfous, Dalou, 37-38. The argument that his wife served as the model for his sculptures 
was mentioned one year before the publication of Dreyfous’s book in: Forthuny, “Jules 
Dalou 19. 

34  Dreyfous, Dalou, 60. 

35 See: Jules Dalou, Mère et enfant, c1873, terracotta, 29.2 x 10.75 x 15.9 cm, Washington D.C., 
National Gallery of Art. 

36  Dreyfous, Dalou, 57-61. 
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fertility, and even gave rise to the entire galaxy, thanks to the intensity of its 
flow. Accordingly, it may be that the choice of the mythological scene ex- 
pressed the artist’s appreciation for his wife, who nursed their sickly daugh- 
ter, thus granting her life despite her poor health. The decision to depict Mary 
and Jesus also points to the preservation of the sanctity of motherhood in the 
sculpture French Peasant, as the mother’s idealized facial features are reminis- 
cent of numerous statuettes of the Nursing Madonna.” 

The accentuation of the mother’s nationality in the title of the work also 
attests to the personal dimension intrinsic to the sculpture French Peasant. 
Though Dalou produced the sculpture while in exile in England, he specifically 
chose to portray a French woman, thus hinting at his longing for his French 
homeland, which was openly expressed in his journal and in the letters he 
sent to his friends in the 1870s.38 The artist’s love for his native land is also 
apparent in the sculptures of women he created during the following years, 
such as Nursing Parisian Woman from 1874 and A Woman of Boulogne Nursing 
Her Child from 1877,%° who wears a hat typical of the region of Boulogne in 
northern France and clogs indicative of her rural origins. Dalou’s profound 
identification with his distant homeland was clearly manifested after he sold 
the sculpture to one of his English patrons Sir Leighton Vint that same year. 
The collector offered to send the sculpture to the World’s Fair in Paris in 1878 
and exhibit it in the English pavilion, so that it would not be confiscated by 
the French government. Yet, despite the publicity inherent in this proposal, 
Dalou rejected the offer, stating that he wishes to exhibit his work in France as 
a French citizen and not as a foreign subject.4° Dreyfous argues that Dalou’s 
return to the subject of breast-feeding stemmed from the intense demand gen- 
erated in London for the sculptures of mothers he created several years before- 
hand. The work Woman of Boulogne Nursing Her Child earned public acclaim 
while it was exhibited in London, and Dalou produced two copies of it, which 
were sold to ardent local collectors, who were impressed with the intimate 
naturalism of the depicted subject matter.#! 


37 See, for example, Vierge assise allaitant son Enfant, c. 1620, white terracotta, 29 x 18.5 x 
18 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre. 

38  Inhis letters Dalou confessed to his longing for France and to the difficulties of acclimat- 
ing to the new language, with which he struggled (see quotations in Dreyfous, Dalou, 52). 

39 See: Aimé Jules Dalou, Boulonnaise allaitant son enfant, 1877 (London, Royal Academy, 
1877, no. 1467), plaster, 35 x 17 x 13.5 cm, Paris, Musée du Petit Palais; Aimé Jules Dalou, 
Parisienne allaitant or Jeune mère allaitant, 1874, bronze, 46 x 23 x 35 cm, Paris, Musée 
d'Orsay. 

40 Dreyfous, Dalou, 80. 

41 Ibid. 78-70. 
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FIGURE 94 Jules Breton, The Siesta (La Sieste), 1878 (Exposition Universelle, 1878), oil on 
canvas, 110.5 x 195.5 cm. Mexico, Private collection. 


A year after Dalou exhibited Woman of Boulogne Nursing Her Child in London, 
Jules Breton once more depicted breast-feeding in nature in the work The 
Siesta from 1878 (fig. 94). The work was highly praised while it was exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in Paris that year.4? Though the haystacks on the left testify 
to the work in the fields, the subject of the painting is the peasants’ repose 
from the day’s labor, as indicated by its title. The work depicts a group of peas- 
ants resting on the slopes of the fields under a tree, with eating and drinking 
vessels and a basket of food at their side; among them sits a young mother 
nursing her baby with a tender, loving gaze. Alongside the feminine harmony 
that characterized Breton’s previous depictions of breast-feeding, in this work 
the artist incorporated an adult man lying on his stomach in the background 
and gazing to the right as he smokes his pipe, thus giving the nursing mother 
some privacy. His hat, strewn on the grass before him, separates him from the 
women sheltered in the shadow of the tree; his back and legs are illuminated 
with sunlight and he looks thoughtfully into the distance beyond them. 
Breton’s interest in sleep, already evident in his portrayals of the sleeping 
girls in The End of the Day (fig. 91), was manifested in numerous artworks pro- 
duced in the second half of the nineteenth century, due to the scientific interest 


42 Hollister Sturges, Jules Breton and the French Rural Tradition, exh. cat. (Omaha: Joslyn Art 
Museum, 1982), 18. 
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in sleep developed during this period.“ In the depictions of the sleeping peas- 
ants, however, sleep bore another signification; in addition to underlining their 
pleasant, tranquil lives, their profound sleep also attested to their difficult labor 
in the fields. As in contemporary depictions of sleeping peasants,* Breton, 
too, depicted the sleep and repose of the exhausted peasants as a represen- 
tation of their daily labor, but chose to emphasize the mother caring for her 
child from among the figures lying on the grass, situating her at the focal point 
of the pyramidal composition as another instance of work. While her peers 
rest, she continues to tirelessly nourish her baby with love and affection, thus 
constituting a central axis of the group in repose. Her figure forms a visual cor- 
respondence to the vertical tree standing erect before her and to the haystacks 
resembling her breasts, thus underscoring the intricate connection between 
human fertility and the fecundity of the earth, as embodied by breast-feeding. 

Yet, even though The Siesta constitutes a direct continuation of the pastoral 
pictorial tradition epitomized by Breton’s works in the 1860s and by the other 
works executed during the Second Empire, in the 1880s several artists started 
portraying the peasants in a different light and substituted Breton’s utopian 
fantasy with a naturalistic depiction of peasant life, underlining the changes 
that took place in their economic situation. 


2 The Shattered Dream 


In fact, the depiction of pastoral breast-feeding did not faithfully represent the 
French peasants’ situation during the Third Republic. During this period their 
economic situation became uncertain due to the increasing mechanization of 
agriculture and the importation of raw materials and food at a reduced price 
from foreign countries. In the first half of the nineteenth century, there was an 
absolute separation between the industry and the countryside, and industrial 
workers were in the minority compared to the number of farmers, while in the 
final decades of the century many farmers joined the working class, giving up 
agriculture in favor of a variety of industrial jobs. This trend was particularly 
dominant in the final quarter of the nineteenth century, following France's 
defeat in the Franco-Prussian War. During that period, France underwent 


43 Petra Ten-Doesschate Chu, “Dormeurs et rêveurs dans l’art du XIX"! siècle,” in Le Sommeil 
ou quand la raison s‘absente, exh. cat. (Lausanne: Musée Cantonal des beaux-arts, 1999), 9. 

44 See, for example, Jean François Millet, La Méridienne, 1866, black pencil and pastel on 
paper, 29.2 x 42 cm, Boston, Museum of Fine Art; Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, Le Sommeil, 
1867 (Salon 1867), oil on canvas, 381 x 600 cm, Lille, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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considerable industrialization in an attempt to compete with the mechaniza- 
tion and modernization of agriculture in England and Germany, in order to re- 
store France’s position to the forefront of European economy and politics. The 
leading factories absorbed diverse workers, among them many small farmers 
and artisans, who were forced to abandon their previous occupations in order 
to make a living. The growing mechanization of agriculture during those years 
threatened to eliminate traditional agriculture and increased the unemploy- 
ment rate among farmers, who were, consequently, forced to migrate to the cit- 
ies in search of an alternate source of income. In the late nineteenth century, 
only about a seventh of all farmers who were born in the country and lived 
there all their lives remained in the countryside.*® 

The 1850s and 1860s witnessed a heightened awareness of the difficulties of 
peasant life. In February 1851, Millet sent a letter to his friend and agent Alfred 
Sensier, writing: “I do not know if the word pickers can be printed.” This remark 
was accompanied by a detailed discussion of the misery of a rural man, de- 
scribed as a “poor figure loaded with a fagot,’*6 attesting to Millet’s awareness 
of the problematic of referencing the situation of the impoverished individu- 
als who gathered wood and sheaves of wheat left behind in the fields, whom he 
would later on portray in his known painting The Gleaners from 1857.4" Despite 
the serenity suffusing the work, which depicts the rural women in complete 
harmony with nature, these women, in fact, represented the desperately poor 
who nourished themselves by gathering the few sheaves that remained in the 
fields after the harvest. The depiction of the affluent landlord sitting on horse- 
back in the right background emphasizes by contrast their disadvantaged sta- 
tus. Furthermore, the technological advances that took place at that time in 
harvesting methods left only a few sheaves for the poor, thus contributing to 
their worsening situation.# While the majority of Millet’s depictions of peas- 
ants executed during that period presented the rural ideal that appealed to the 
urban bourgeoisie, his awareness of the peasants’ situation is also manifested 


45 Dewerpe, Le Monde du travail en France, 1-12, 25-28; Dominique Lobstein, “L'Appel 
aux larmes: De la représentation des laissés-pour-compte de l'industrialisation dans 
la peintures des Salons officiels, 1879-1914,” in Des plaines à lusine, 125-134; Geneviève 
Lacambre, “La Terre, réalité et nostalgie, in Le Roy Ladurie, Paysages, paysans, 195-198; 
Michael Gibson, Symbolism (Cologne: Taschen, 2006), 1-12; Paolo Malanima, Pre-Modern 
European Economy: One Thousand Years: 1oth-19th Centuries (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 10-112. 

46 Cited in: Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, Millet raconté par lui-même (Paris: H. Laurens, 1921), 90-91. 

47 See: Jean Francois Millet, Les Glaneuses, 1857, oil on canvas, 83.6 x 111 cm, Paris, Musée 
d'Orsay. 

48 Rubin, Courbet, 56. 
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in Man with a Hoe from 1860—62,49 which focuses on the exhaustion of the 
wretched farmer, who toils in the fields for his living. 

Even though Millet did not depict the farmers’ plight through breast-feed- 
ing, in the 1880s other artists started linking rural breast-feeding with the 
peasants’ deteriorating situation. These characteristics are also implied in 
Léon Lhermitte’s work Paying the Harvesters from 1882, which was exhibited 
at the Paris Salon that same year (fig. 95). Immediately after it was unveiled, 
the work earned citations and praise from art critics, who claimed that it was 
one of the best works in the exhibition: “If the jury does not award a medal 
to M. Lhermitte’s superb painting the jury will be in the wrong [...] The color 
is clear and true [...] This is beautiful realism.’5° The majority of the critics 
lauded the style of the work, its colors, and composition, as well as its realism: 


This is the work of an honest man [...] of an artist in accordance with my 
wishes [...] Anyone born in the countryside will feel the intimate truth of 
this canvas. Everything in it is alive, human, rural, spontaneous, the peas- 
ants grouped in it are peasants in body and soul, in flesh and in action, 
and the milieu in which they move is truly a peasant milieu [...] the com- 
position is naturalistic [...] No one today draws like M. Lhermitte with 
such precision [...] I believe him to be one of the living artists destined to 
the longest future. 


One of the critics even bestowed upon Lhermitte the epithet of “messiah” and, 
after the State acquired the work on the first day it was exhibited, he became a 
well-known and respected artist overnight.52 

The painting portrays a group of peasants who have completed their work 
and have arrived at the landlord’s estate in order to receive their wages. On the 
left sits an elderly farmer holding a large sickle as he gazes ahead without en- 
gaging in action. Next to him sits a young woman, wearing simple clothes and 
wooden clogs, nursing her baby. She gently supports the baby’s head with her 
right hand, but tilts her head to the left in order to look at her husband, who 
counts the coins he has received from his employer as compensation for his 


49 See: Jean François Millet, L'Homme à la houe, 1860-1862, oil on canvas, 69 x 86 cm, Los 
Angeles, The J. Paul Getty Museum. 

50 Louis Albin, Le Glaneur de Saint-Quentin 1676 (May u, 1882), cited in: Le Pelley, Léon 
Lhermitte et La Paye des moissonneurs, 29. All of the reviews about the work appear in: 
Ibid., 29-37. 

51 Louis de Fourcaud, Le Gaulois (May 12, 1882), cited in Le Pelley, Léon Lhermitte et La Paye 
des moissonneurs, 29-30. 

52 Paul Leroy, L'Art (July 23, 1882), cited in Le Pelley, Léon Lhermitte et La Paye des moisson- 
neurs, 35. 
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FIGURE 95 Léon Lhermitte, Paying the Harvesters (La Paye des moissonneurs), 1882 (Salon 
1882), oil on canvas, 215 x 272 cm. Paris, Musée d'Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / 
Hervé Lewandowski. 


work. Two additional farmers stand behind him, waiting to receive their pay 
from the landlord portrayed on the right. None of them look in the nursing 
woman’s direction, thus giving her privacy, while simultaneously attesting to 
the prevalence of nursing in public among rural women. 

Lhermitte was born in Mont-Saint-Pére in the Picardie region in north- 
ern France, and acquired his artistic education in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris from 1863 to 1866. The first works he exhibited at the Salon in 1866 
were still lives, and that same year he also illustrated two books dealing with 
rural landscapes and the labor of the fields.53 This subject matter continued 
to preoccupy him until his death, and he soon became known as a painter of 
peasants, influenced by the artists of the Barbizon School and Jules Breton.5* 


53 For further details see: Monique Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Augustin Lhermitte, 1844-1925, 
Catalogue raisonné de ses peintures, pastels, dessins et gravures (Paris: Editions Cercle 
d'art, 1991), 17-18. 

54  AttheSalonof1874, Lhermitte was awarded the third-place medal for his work La Moisson, 
depicting a group of male and female peasants harvesting wheat stalks. The work was 
purchased by the State. In the 1880s he mainly produced charcoal drawings that depicted 
agricultural work and that were exhibited in exhibitions of graphic artworks titled White 
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In February 1876, Lhermitte married his cousin Héloise Goudard, and in 
January 1877 their first son, Jean, was born. Two years later the couple bought 
a home in Lhermitte’s native village in Picardie, and the artist divided his time 
between Paris and London and his home in the country. Charles, their second 
son, was born in October 1881 and, at the end of that year, Lhermitte started 
working on Paying the Harvesters, which, like many of his works, was painted 
just outside his native village.55 

Although it is known that Paying the Harvesters was painted at the farm of 
the Jary family, wealthy farmers and friends of the artist who lived in proximity 
to his home village,5® the identity of the infant and mother portrayed in the 
work is unclear. According to the Jary family’s testimony, the woman was ap- 
parently a local farmer, who modelled for Lhermitte during those years, while 
the infant was his son Charles, who was around two months old in late 1881.57 
This testimony is validated by the numerous and detailed preparatory sketches 
of the baby, which reveal the artist’s interest in his figure,5* even though in the 
final work he only depicted his head. His partial concealment stems from a 
modification of the mother’s position in the final work in comparison with the 
preparatory sketches, in which the woman was portrayed in a frontal seated 
position that visibly exposed her naked body.5° This modification altered the 
focal point of the composition and the original concept of the work, which 
emphasized maternity and nursing, but in the end turned into a depiction of 
the harvesters’ payment. The modification of the mother’s pose offers her pri- 
vacy from the viewer's eyes, while giving more prominence to the figures of 
the elderly farmer and of her husband, who stands behind her as he counts 
the wages he has just received for his work. This fundamental change is clearly 
reflected in the review written by Louis de Fourcaud in 1882, suggesting that, 
even though the nursing mother symbolizes maternity, she does not pay atten- 
tion to the infant suckling at her breast, but is, rather, eagerly examining the 
wages received by her husband.®° 


and Black (Blanc et Noir) (Monique Le Pelley Fonteny, “Léon Lhermitte, Peintre,” Art et 
curiosité 45 [March-April 1983]: 5). 

55 Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Augustin Lhermitte, 1844-1925, 24-28; Octave Uzanne, “Léon 
Lhermitte,” Figures Contemporaines 11 (1908), n.p. 

56  Overthe years Lhermitte addressed several letters to them asking when the harvest began, 
so that he could paint the work surrounding the harvest on the basis of direct observation (Le 
Pelley Fonteny, “Léon Lhermitte, Peintre’ 6). 

57 Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Lhermitte et La Paye des moissonneurs, 17, fig. 9. 

58 See drawings of the infant and the nursing woman, ibid., figs. 4, 5, 8, 9, 10. 

59 See, for example, Léon Lhermitte, Étude d'enfant pour La Paye des moissonneurs, 1881, gra- 
phite and white chalk on paper, 31 x 48 cm, Paris, Private collection. 

60 Cited in Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Lhermitte et La Paye des moissonneurs, 30. 
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The decision to depict the subject of the payment to the harvesters seems 
unusual in contrast to the representations of the happy peasants in the fields 
painted by Breton and his contemporaries in the 1860s and 1870s. As in Millet’s 
The Gleaners from 1857, it attests to the fact that Lhermitte’s harvesters do not 
own the crops stacked on the right-hand side of the canvas, but are, rather, 
laborers who cultivate the fields in exchange for wages. Indeed, even though 
after the French Revolution the State nationalized the agricultural lands that 
had belonged to the Church and to the aristocracy, in the 1850s many peasant 
were forced to sell their lands to the urban bourgeoisie or to the owners of 
large estates, as they were unable to work the land by themselves due to their 
economic situation.®! The work, therefore, documents an existing reality while 
conveying a sense of serenity devoid of criticism. The inactive elderly farmer 
staring straight ahead, who was described in de Fourcaud’s review as a symbol 
of “peasant fatalism,”®? represents an acceptance of and reconciliation with 
the existing social order, as well as with the other figures. As in Breton’s depic- 
tions of female peasants (figs. 91, 92, 94), the mother’s presence on the farm 
hints at her complete partnership in the work of the fields, while simultane- 
ously representing the birth of the next generation, thus maintaining the class 
relations depicted in the work. The colors of her clothes, echoing the Virgin 
Mary’s garments, are also reminiscent of the tricolor flag, thus turning her into 
a symbolic representation of rural mothers, who work, bear children, nurse 
them, and care for the members of their families and, indirectly, also for their 
homeland. Her centrality in the composition attests to the connection be- 
tween breast-feeding and work. Just as the men earn their living by working in 
the fields, thus she fulfills her duties as a mother, raising another generation of 
farmers who will cultivate French soil. This may have been the primary reason 
for the art critics’ great admiration for the work Paying the Harvesters, as the 
serenity of the farmers receiving their wages from the landlords reinforces the 
accepted social order. 

An examination of the numerous reviews written about the work reveals 
that the art critics who discussed its content were not in the least critical of 
the depicted subject matter. Though de Fourcaud explained that the sun has 
set, the harvest has ended, and the time has come to pay the workers, he de- 
scribed with much idealization the beautiful farm house with the red gables, 
and even praised the landlord’s hard work and listed his personal virtues, com- 
mending the quality of the crops cultivated on his land. In his description of 


61 Godard, Les Paysans, 12. 
62 Louis de Fourcaud, Le Gaulois (May 12, 1882), cited in Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Lhermitte et 
La Paye des moissonneurs, 30. 
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the elderly farmer sitting on the left, he added patronizingly: “He rests just as 
he has worked, without thinking of anything complicated [...] He has been 
paid, he is content.’6 In contrast, Henri Houssaye wrote: “Lhermitte has done 
well to thus express the nobility of work. So many others show degradation! 
The scythe that this man holds in his lap has the male nobility of a sword.’64 A 
similar statement also appears in the writings of Paul Leroy: “I do not know of 
a nobler glorification of work.’® These reviews suggest that Lhermitte’s work 
was perceived as a direct expression of the glorification of work in French art, 
and that the issue of ownership of the land was not at all addressed. The op- 
posite is true: de Fourcaud praised the landlord’s diligence and the simple farmers’ 
contentment, earning wages for their labor without giving another thought to 
their situation. 

The artist Jean Charles Cazin, a good friend of Lhermitte’s, was among those 
people who visited the Salon of 1882 and was impressed with the work. In a let- 
ter from August 1882, Cazin expressed his admiration for Lhermitte’s work and 
even enclosed a small drawing of Paying the Harvesters next to a painting by 
Breton.56 Whether or not their works were indeed hung side by side, there is no 
doubt that Cazin sought to emphasize the commonalities between Lhermitte’s 
work and the famous paintings of Breton, who was admired by Lhermitte. Six 
years later, Cazin depicted rural nursing in the work The Day Completed, which 
was exhibited at the Salon of 1888 (fig. 96) and was inspired by his friend’s well- 
known painting. 

Cazin was born in 1841 in the town of Samer in northern France, located in 
the region of Pas-de-Calais, not far from the Belgian border. In 1863 he travelled 
to Paris to study at La Petite Ecole, which prepared students for acceptance 
to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts with the same teacher who taught Lhermitte at 
that time. The two students became friends, and Cazin was even chosen as the 
godfather of Charles, Lhermitte’s second son. Their numerous letters attest to 
their closeness and to their lifelong friendship. During that time, Cazin began 
depicting the work in the fields alongside everyday scenes of a dominant 


63 Ibid. 30. 

64 Henri Houssaye, Revue des Deux Mondes (June 1, 1882), cited in Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon 
Lhermitte et La Paye des moissonneurs, 33. 

65 Paul Leroy, LArt (July 23, 1882), cited in Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Lhermitte et La Paye des 
moissonneurs, 35. 

66 Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Augustin Lhermitte, 1844-1925, 31. Breton indeed exhibited two 
works at the Salon of 1882 (Lacouture, Jules Breton: Painter of Peasant Life, 251), but it is 
not known whether or not they were hung next to Lhermitte’s works. 
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FIGURE 96 Jean Charles Cazin, The Day Completed (La Journée faite), 1888 (Salon 1888), oil 
on canvas, 199 x 166 cm. Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 


religious character.6” During the 1870s Cazin exhibited religious scenes of a 
modern naturalistic character at the Paris Salon, which earned him the Legion 


67 Charles Florisoone, J. C. Cazin, Peintre de la légende et du symbole (Paris, n.d.), 3; Le Pelley 
Fonteny, Léon Augustin Lhermitte, 1844-1925, 18; Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Lhermitte et La 
Paye des moissonneurs, 44. See works depicting peasants and fields in: Léonce Bénédite, 
“Jean Charles Cazin,” La Revue de l'art ancien et moderne 10 (July 10, 1901 and August 10, 
1901), 27, 86-87, 92. 
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of Honor. One of the major works in this style, The Flight into Egypt from 1877, 
depicts the flight of Joseph, Mary, and Jesus, after they are informed that King 
Herod is searching for Jesus in order to kill him (Matthew 2:13-15).68 The gold- 
en halos around the heads of the members of the Holy Family are indicative 
of their identity, but their shabby clothes and the arid landscape surrounding 
them are depicted with evident realism, endowing the figures with a modern, 
everyday character. 

Following these successes, Cazin withdrew from the Salon for a long time, 
while he visited England, Flanders, and Holland.6° Upon his return to France 
he went back to painting peasants, as demonstrated by the work The Weary 
Wayfarers from circa 1888 (fig. 97), which depicts a farmer sleeping on the 
ground as his wife sits and embraces her baby, looking at him with an affection- 
ate gaze. The similarity between their poses and those of the nursing woman 
and the young girl sleeping at her side, depicted in reverse in Breton’s engrav- 
ing The End of the Day (fig. 91), underscores the social critique embodied by 
Cazin’s work. In contradistinction to the serenity of the female farmers resting 
in the fields in Breton’s work or to the peasants working their lands, as depict- 
ed by Cazin himself in the 1860s,” the substitution of the haystacks with the 
farmhouse in the background indicates that the man’s sleep in nature is not 
the result of work, but rather of poverty and unemployment: in the absence of 
a home of their own, the nomadic couple is forced to sleep under the open sky. 

The choice to depict a nomadic family explicitly alludes to the wanderings 
of the Holy Family on its way to Egypt. Even though in this work Cazin did 
not paint haloes around the heads of Joseph, Jesus, and Mary, as he had done 
in The Flight into Egypt from 1877, he imbued the poor farmers with a distinct 
religious character. The juxtaposition of the woman nursing in nature and her 
husband sleeping at her side in the work The Weary Wayfarers clearly alludes 
to visual representations of the known religious subject matter, such as Orazio 
Gentileschi’s work, exhibited at the Louvre Museum since 1671.7! By drawing 
a correspondence between the unemployed peasants and the Holy Family, 


68 See: Jean Charles Cazin, La Fuite en Egypte, 1877 (Salon 1877), oil on canvas, 128 x 94 cm, 
Tours, Musée des beaux-arts. 

69 Weisberg, “Jean Charles Cazin: Memory Painting and Observation,” 1-9; Paul Desjardins, 
“Mémoires de Jean Charles Cazin,” Gazette des beaux-arts 16 (September 1901): 177-184; 
Raymond Bouyer, “Jean Charles Cazin, 1841-1901,” Revue Universelle 17 (April 27, 1901): 
394-396; Bénédite, “Jean Charles Cazin,” 8-32, 73-104. 

70 See, for example, Jean Charles Cazin, Moissonneurs dans un champ de blé, c. 1860s, char- 
coal on paper, 32.5 x 48.3 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des arts graphiques. 

71 See: Orazio Gentileschi, Rest of the Holy Familly on the Flight into Egypt, c. 1628, oil on canvas, 
157 x 225 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre (since 1671). 
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FIGURE 97 Jean Charles Cazin, The Weary Wayfarers: The Flight into Egypt (Les Voyageur 
fatigués: La Fuite en Egypte), c. 1888, oil on canvas, 65 x 80 cm. Washington, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


Cazin hinted at the sanctity of the poor farmers, thus glorifying them in spite 
of their low status and wretched economic situation. However, the choice of 
this particular religious scene is, in fact, indicative of the farmers’ misery, as 
they wander homeless in their own country in search of work that would allow 
them to live with dignity. 

A similar critique is also apparent in the work The Day Completed from 1888 
(fig. 96), which Cazin exhibited at the Salon after five years of absence. The 
work portrays a rural couple standing in the field on the banks of a swamp at 
dusk; on the opposite bank are haystacks, and beyond them country houses 
in the Picardie landscape.’? Even though the woman seems to be absorbed 
in her own thoughts, she brings her baby to her breast and nurses him, while 
her overskirt is raised above her head, shielding him from the cool evening 
air. Standing before her with his head bowed, her husband gently holds the 


72  Florisoone, J. C. Cazin, 13. 
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hems of the skirt to prevent it from falling. Next to him are a spade and an 
empty wheelbarrow, with which he labored all day long at the task of drying 
the swamp; a canteen and a shabby cloth bag containing their few belongings 
lay at his feet, and he looks at his wife with a saddened gaze. 

In contrast to the depictions of itinerant farmers painted by Cazin himself 
(see, for example, fig. 97), in this work he focused on maternal breast-feeding, 
which stresses the peasant class’ parental love and their profound connection 
to nature. The man’s position also testifies to his concern and love for the baby, 
as he looks at him intently and shields him from the evening breeze. As in his 
previous works, however, in this painting, too, the couple’s status is fundamentally 
different from that of the serene peasants depicted by Breton and Lhermitte, 
as they represent the impoverished farmers who were forced to abandon their 
villages in search of alternate work. In Breton’s 1865 work The End of the Day 
(fig. 91), painted once again in 1886, the female peasants were portrayed at rest 
at the end of the harvest, while in his work Cazin depicted the culmination of 
another laborious day in the life of the miserable family, forced to wander in 
search of a livelihood. The difference between the works is also demonstrat- 
ed by their titles; Breton underlined the repose that comes at the end of the 
workday, while Cazin hinted at the small family’s day-to-day survival, despite 
their poverty. Their distance from the haystacks, suggesting the agricultural 
work of the peasants living in the remote village, also underscores, by con- 
trast, their difficult situation and their isolation from the tranquil communal 
life to which they had previously belonged. The man’s tattered clothing and the 
simple kerchief covering his head are also indicative of his low status, as they 
resemble the garments worn by the vagabonds who were painted in the same 
period as a representation of the industrialization that deprived them of their 
livelihood.73 

The couple’s wretched status is also confirmed by a caricature published 
in 1888 in the satirical newspaper Salon humoristique illustré, in which the il- 
lustrator addressed the position of the man’s hand in the painting, writing: 
“Hide that breast so that I cannot see it! It is a rare example of modesty among 
unskilled diggers.””4 Yet, the couple’s placement in nature, far away from any 
settlement, indicates that they are not industrial workers like those portrayed 
by Alfred Roll (see, for example, fig. 87), but rather vagrant villagers who were 
forced to substitute agricultural work with odd jobs in order to make a living. In 


73 See, for example, Jean Francois Raffaelli, Le Chiffonnier allumant sa pipe, c. 1879-1880, oil 
on panel, 75.6 x 58 cm, Nantes, Musée des beaux-arts. 

74 See: Michelet, ‘Cachez ce sein que je ne saurais voir!; Exemple de pudeur bien rare chez un 
terrassier, 1888, lithograph, from: Salon humoristique illustré, 1888, no. 525. 
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addition to the man’s identification as a poor worker, the illustrator expressed 
disdain for the depiction, thus reflecting his awareness of the practices of 
breast-feeding common among lower-class women. As in Lhermitte’s Paying 
the Harvesters (fig. 95), Cazin’s work, too, depicts maternal breast-feeding be- 
yond the confines of the private domestic sphere, but unlike his colleagues, 
who depicted nursing in public in the presence of other male and female peas- 
ants, thus stressing the communal aspect of agricultural work, Cazin focused 
on the couple standing forlorn in nature, forced to wander in search of a liveli- 
hood. In contrast to Lhermitte, whose work expressed an acceptance of the 
existing social order, according to which the farmers cultivate the lands of oth- 
ers in exchange for monetary compensation, Cazin expressed misgivings with 
regard to its acceptance. 

A similar social critique also surfaced in the depictions of peasants painted 
by Alfred Roll at the end of the century, which clearly testified to his aware- 
ness of their worsening situation. The work Family of Peasants from circa 1893 
portrays a mother holding a naked child in her arms and breast-feeding him, 
as her husband places his hand on her shoulder and their older son bows his 
head behind her.” Though the work may portray a rural family at rest from 
its work, the subsequent versions produced by Roll attest to his awareness 
of the peasants’ deteriorating situation, as demonstrated by Exodus, painted 
the same year (fig. 98), explicitly addressing the peasants’ uprooting from the 
countryside and migration to the cities in search of a livelihood. In contrast 
to the family sitting in nature in the earlier version, in this work the wretched 
mother marches with apparent difficulty, embracing her baby, as her husband 
follows despondently behind her. Though they are surrounded by foliage, their 
bodily postures express their despair as they are forced to wander in search of 
housing and work. The title of the work alludes to the biblical book of Exodus, 
which narrates the Israelites’ wanderings in the desert on their way to the 
Promised Land; the impoverished family, however, walks in solitude, without 
any hope for salvation. In contrast to a number of his works from 1880, such as 
The Miners’ Strike (fig. 87), which focused on the poor workers’ struggle against 
the regime, in these works Roll emphasized the loss of hope. The striking min- 
ers address their employers and demand change, while the poor peasant — 
who was defeated by industrialization, against which he is unable to fight — is 
forced to abandon his home in search of another source of livelihood for his 


75 See: Alfred Philippe Roll, Famille de paysans, c. 1893, drawing in three chalks. Dimensions 
and present location unknown; Alfred Philippe Roll, Les Pauvre gens, 1902 (Salon des ar- 
tistes francais, 1902, no. 471), white chalk, black pencil and sanguine on paper, 59.5 x 37 
cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des Arts Graphiques. 
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FIGURE 98 

Alfred Philippe Roll, Exodus (Exode), 
1893, oil on canvas. Paris, Musée des 
Beaux-Arts de la Ville de Paris, Petit 
Palais. © Petit Palais / Roger-Viollet. 





hungry children, thus illustrating their existential despair and hopelessness for 
the next generation. 

The same approach is also demonstrated by the lithograph Today by 
Théophile Alexandre Steinlen, which was published on the front page of the 
socialist-anarchist newspaper Le Chambard socialiste (meaning “upheaval” or 
“socialist anarchy”) on March 31, 1894 (fig. 99). Unlike his colleagues, Steinlen 
overtly drew a connection between the peasants’ misery, suffering, and exis- 
tential despair and the bourgeoisie and industrialization, which were responsi- 
ble for their wretched situation. The work depicts a smug, corpulent bourgeois 
man smoking a cigar as he smiles coldly at the bent over couple walking before 
him in agony — harnessed to a plow and plowing his lands. The substitution 
of the animals, who normally plow the land, with the miserable peasants har- 
nessed to the plow underscores their social inferiority and low status in an era 
of mechanization and change. The smoke emitted by the factories in the back- 
ground also hints at the industrialization of agriculture in France, which con- 
tributed to the elimination of traditional agriculture, leading to its complete 
disappearance. The woman on the right is intentionally portrayed as a moth- 
er embracing her baby to her bosom as she plows the field. The tiny baby’s 
presence reinforces the work’s message, attesting to the fact that the French 
peasants’ children are also condemned to carry on their parents’ tradition of 
suffering and difficult labor without any hope for change. Just a few days after 
he created this lithograph, Steinlen produced the print Tomorrow!, which also 
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FIGURE 99 Théophile Alexandre Steinlen, Today (Aujourd'hui), 1894, 
lithograph. Castres, Musée Jean Jaures de Castres. 


appeared on the front page of the same newspaper on April 7, 1894.76 This 
print depicts the vengeance of the miserable peasants: a sturdy farmer stands 
and embraces his spouse, who holds their baby, with his right hand, while his 
left hand pushes the frightened bourgeois man into the depths of the earth. 
Strewn on the ground are pieces of the broken plow symbolizing their subju- 
gation, while the peasant who pulled the plow in the previous print stands at 
their side and observes the bourgeois man’s punishment. 


3 Nostalgia and Pastorality 


Nonetheless, the peasants’ revenge, as depicted by Steinlen, was far from being 
realized. Alongside the works illustrating the peasants’ situation with stark 


76 See Théophile Alexandre Steinlen, Demain!, 1894, lithograph, from Le Chambard socialiste 
17 (April 7, 1894). 
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realism as a critique of the regime, many artists continued to depict peasant 
women with evident idealization, as had been done three decades previous- 
ly. These works reflected a nostalgic vision of a lost world and served, for the 
urban bourgeoisie, as a vivid reminder of the traditional values of work, family, 
and love of the land, which were then in decline, in an era of industrializa- 
tion and a diminishing birthrate.” This approach was expressed in the book 
The Twentieth-Century Woman from 1892, composed by the French republican 
politician and writer Jules Simon, who argued that “The primary difference 
between the agricultural laborer and the industrial laborer: all of the peasants 
were nursed by their mothers.”’8 This statement reflects a romantic notion 
with regard to the peasants; as a matter of fact, as we saw in Chapter 4, many 
rural women nursed urban children for wages and, therefore, often fed their 
own children by alternate means. The majority of the period’s artists, however, 
preferred to nostalgically depict the serene peasant women blissfully engaged 
in nursing their children. One of the reasons for this preference may have 
been economic, since, as mentioned in the previous chapter addressing the 
depictions of poor working women breast-feeding in the public sphere, it is 
probable that the bourgeois clientele was not interested in purchasing works 
highlighting the peasants’ poverty. At the same time, however, the perception 
of the abundance of rural life reflected the French people’s nostalgic attitude 
toward the peasants, which continued to predominate even at the end of the 
nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century, despite their changed 
condition. 

The glorification of rural mothers arose in the 1890s in a variety of depic- 
tions of breast-feeding rural women from Brittany, who were portrayed by 
several of the artists belonging to the Pont-Aven School while they visited the 
region. The Dutch artist Jacob Meyer de Haan’s work from 1889, Maternity: 
Marie Henry Nursing Her Baby, depicts a young mother sitting on a chair as 
she nurses her daughter at her left breast.”? She bows her head with a soft 
gaze and enfolds her in both hands, while the infant places her tiny hand 
on her mother’s light-skinned breast. The work was most likely painted in 
October 1889, while de Haan stayed at Marie Henry’s inn in the village of Le 
Pouldu in Brittany; it portrays the unmarried proprietress as she nurses her 
firstborn daughter, Marie Léa, who was born in March 1889.8° The rounded 


77 Lacambre, “La Terre, Réalité et nostalgie, in Le Roy Ladurie, Paysages, paysans, 195-198. 

78 Jules Simon, La Femme du vingtième siècle (Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1892), 196. 

79  See:Jacob Meyer de Haan, Maternité, Marie Henry allaitant son enfant, 1889, oil on canvas, 
44.5 x 54.5 cm, Switzerland, Josefowitz collection. 

80 Wladyslawa Jaworska, Paul Gauguin et l'école de Pont-Aven (Neuchatel: Ides et Calendes, 
1971), 87-104; Eric M. Zafran (ed.), Gauguin’s Nirvana: Painters at Le Pouldu, 1889-1890, 
exh. cat. (Hartford: Wadsworth Athenaeum Museum of Art, 2001), 15-19, 29, 59; Ronald 
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forms in the background — suggestive of mountains or fruits — are not easily 
decipherable, and a familiarity with the wild landscape of Le Pouldu allows us 
to conclude that they actually belong to a painting hanging behind her. This 
natural imagery, however, echoes the shape of the mother’s breasts and of her 
daughter's round head. Furthermore, the idealization of her figure, the posi- 
tioning of the baby’s little hand against the mother’s chest, and the colors of 
her clothes — reminiscent of the Virgin Mary’s garments — infuse the depiction 
with a Marian character that underscores the veneration and sanctification of 
maternal breast-feeding. 

A similar motif was depicted in other works by artists of the Pont-Aven 
School, such as Paul Sérusier’s Breton Woman Nursing from 1892, which depicts 
a rural woman sitting on the threshold of her house nursing a baby, while her 
daughter stands looking at her from the left. The connection between the nurs- 
ing peasant woman and nature is also demonstrated by Louis Roy’s Peasant 
under the Trees from 1895, which portrays a peasant woman on the left — wear- 
ing clothes reflecting the colors of the tricolor flag, white, blue, and red — sit- 
ting and nursing a baby under a tree, alongside other peasant women, as well 
as by Camille Boiry’s The Bagpipe Player from 1909, which also portrays a rural 
mother breast-feeding in a natural setting in the company of other peasants, 
who delightedly listen to the instrumental music.®! All of these works empha- 
size the naturalness and prevalence of breast-feeding among the fertile rural 
society consisting of large families, an act that was carried out in the public 
sphere for all to see, without any disruption. 

The pastorality of the depictions of breast-feeding in Brittany may be ex- 
plained by means of the singular context of the area in the late nineteenth 
century, in contrast to the other regions in France. An article published in 1883 
addressing the situation of the peasants suggests that, in contrast to the di- 
minishing number of peasants throughout France, the number of peasants in 
Brittany remained unchanged. Furthermore, their income had significantly 
risen from sixty cents to 1.25 francs per workday, and their financial situation 
was at its best.82 Indeed, unlike the farmers from northern France, the ma- 
jority of whom worked for wages for estate owners, the peasants of Brittany 


Pickvance, Gauguin and the School of Pont-Aven, exh. cat. (Indiana: Indianapolis Museum 
of Art, 1994), 15, 105; André Cariou, L'Aventure de Pont-Aven et Gauguin, exh. cat. (Paris: 
Musée du Luxembourg, 2003), 144-145. 

81 See: Paul Sérusier, Bretonne allaitant, 1892, oil on canvas, 73 x 60 cm, Private collection; 
Louis Roy, Paysannes sous les arbres, 1895, oil on canvas. Lausanne, Private collection; 
Camille Boiry, Le Joueur de biniou, 1909, oil on canvas, 212 x 172 cm, Rennes, Musée des 
beaux-arts. 

82 J. Colomb, “Sur la condition actuelle de l'ouvrier des champs,” Le Magasin pittoresque 51, 
no. 1 (1883): 20. 
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mostly cultivated the small plots of land belonging to their families.85 In addi- 
tion, though in Brittany, too, the use of technology in agriculture increased in 
the final decades of the century, this region was considered to be a wild, tra- 
ditional, and primitive place undefiled by industrialization, and many artists 
portrayed Breton peasants in order to express the traditional values sanctified 
by the bourgeoisie: work, family, and the nation.84 Despite the changes tak- 
ing place at that time in the situation of the peasants in the other regions of 
France, many artists — including the members of the Pont-Aven School, such 
as de Haan, Sérusier, and Roy — depicted the serene French peasants with con- 
siderable admiration, entirely in line with past depictions. 

At the same time, however, Academic artists continued to depict rural nurs- 
ing outside of Brittany with nostalgia, as did Breton in 1886, without taking 
the peasants’ deteriorating condition into account. This aspect is revealed by 
Henri Saintin’s work The Gardener’s Wife from 1890, exhibited at the Salon of 
1891 (fig. 100). The work depicts a young rural woman sitting in a boat loaded 
with vegetables as she serenely suckles a baby at her bare left breast. She ap- 
pears to be on her way to sell the produce cultivated by her family at the village 
market, but, like Breton’s peasant women, she is portrayed at rest: the paddle 
lies at her feet and she tranquilly waits until the child has finished nursing be- 
fore beginning her workday. In contrast to depictions of bourgeois women en- 
joying leisurely boat rides on the lake, prevalent in the Impressionist art of the 
1870s and 1880s,85 Saintin emphasized the combination of work, repose, and 
motherhood as a romantic and nostalgic representation of rural life. The jux- 
taposition of the tantalizing vegetables transported by the boat and the breast 
filled with milk attests to the profound connection between the fecundity of 
the earth and human fertility among rural women. The emphasis on the har- 
monious connection between maternal breast-feeding and the fertility of the 
field is also demonstrated by the 1902 bronze relief Maternity by the Parisian 
artist Charles Philippe Pillet.86 Like the peasant women portrayed by Breton 
and Dalou, the young mother’s idealized figure as she sits on the ground and 
nurses her baby is reminiscent of the Humble Madonna, giving expression to 
the glorification of the rural mother in the art of the period. Her juxtaposition 


83 Colin Heywood, Childhood in Nineteenth-Century France: Work, Health and Education 
Among the ‘Classes Populaires (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 17-18. 

84 Denise Delouche, Les Peintres et le paysan breton (Baillé: Ursa, 1988), 59-60, 81, 16-127. 

85 See, for example, Berthe Morisot, Jour d'été, c. 1879, oil on canvas, 45.7 x 75.2 cm, London, 
National Gallery. 

86 See Charles Philippe Germain Aristide Pillet, Maternité, 1902, bronze relief. Paris, Musée de 
l’Assistance Publique. 
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FIGURE 100 Henri Saintin, The Gardener's Wife (La Femme du jardinier), 1890 (Salon de la 
Société nationale des beaux-arts, 1891, no. 841), oil on canvas, 200 x 140 cm. 
Chambery, Musée des beaux-arts. 
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with her husband as he serenely shepherds his flock attests to the importance 
of work in all its forms, which directly contributes to France’s fecundity. 

During those years the harmonious connection between work, repose, and 
human fertility also surfaced in the works of Lhermitte, who, at the end of the 
century, focused on the serenity of the peasants in their lush fields. His work 
The Rest, also known as Peasant Family at Rest (fig. 101), was exhibited at the 
Salon of 1888 alongside Cazin’s The Day Completed (fig. 96). Lhermitte’s work 
depicts a peasant couple resting in fields abundant with crops after a day’s 
work; a sickle and a jug of water lay at their feet, suggesting a break from work. 
The couple is depicted in solitude in a moment of intimacy, observing their 
nursing child. The depiction of the couple spending time together in nature 
reveals Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s lasting influence, as he lauded the naturalness 
of breast-feeding and its contribution to familial harmony. Indeed, a carica- 
ture of the work published in the newspaper Salon humoristique illustré re- 
ferred to the painting as Paternal Complacency, stressing the father’s relaxed 
posture as he observes his nursing wife.’ In contrast to the allusion to social 
and economic issues, addressed by Paying the Harvesters (fig. 95), in this work 
Lhermitte focused on the intimate familial bliss of the villagers resting from 
the day’s work, under the influence of Breton’s works. The removal of the fig- 
ures from their social context, as reflected in Paying the Harvesters, reinforces 
the timeless dimension of the work and overtly references similar depictions 
of familial harmony within the Holy Family during the flight to Egypt.88 

The question arises: why did Lhermitte eschew the critical aspect implicit 
in his previous work? In the book Rustic Life from 1887, illustrated by Lhermitte 
and written by his friend André Theuriet, an author and poet, the two ex- 
pressed their intention with regard to their joint publication, whose purpose 
was to 


piously collect the relics of these mores, of these physiognomies, and of 
these landscapes that will disappear [...] For a quarter of a century the 
peasant has undergone a transformation, and detaches himself more 
and more from the village and the fields, where formerly he spent his 
entire life. The earth no longer yields enough to make him forget the dis- 
appointments of his hard work. Foreign competition has depreciated the 
price of wheat [...] our century witnesses an anomalous development of 


87 La Complaisance paternelle, 1888, lithograph, from: Salon humoristique illustré, Paris, 1888, 
no. 1645. 

88 See, for example, Anthony van Dyck, Rest on the Flight to Egypt, c. 1630, oil on canvas, 
134.7 x 14.9 cm, Munich, Alte Pinakothek. 
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FIGURE 101 

Léon Lhermitte, Peasant Family at Rest 
(Le Repos or Famille de paysans au 
repos), 1888 (Salon des artistes français, 
1888, no. 1645), oil on canvas, 172 x 

156 cm. Private collection. 





scientific and industrial life. Before long, industry will take over his fields 
[...] The factory will replace the farm [...] Rustic life will then be over; we 
will only find charm and the picturesque in the books of the poets and 
the drawings of the artists.8° 


The fact that Lhermitte refrained from realistic depictions did not, therefore, 
stem from a lack of knowledge, but rather from an intentional choice to docu- 
ment the values of the past, which were about to become extinct. Indeed, the 
focus on the French peasants’ familial intimacy was consistently manifested 
in his later works, which depicted peasants breast-feeding in the fecund fields 
of France. In the work The Harvesters’ Rest from circa 1887-90, also known as 
Maternity, which was exhibited at the Salon of 1890 (fig. 102), Lhermitte por- 
trayed a young woman sitting on a haystack and holding her sleeping baby 
in her arms. Even though the child has already finished nursing, her breast 
remains exposed for her family members to see, and she smiles at her husband, 
who stands on the left and drinks water from a jug in order to satiate his thirst. 
The orderly haystacks dispersed throughout the field and the distant hous- 
es of the village discernable in the left background testify to the communal 


89 André Theuriet, La vie rustique, drawings by Léon Lhermitte; engravings by Clément 
Bellenger (Paris: H. Launette et Cie, 1887), 1-VIII. 
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FIGURE 102 Léon Lhermitte, The Harvesters’ Rest: Maternity (Le Repos 
des moissonneurs: Maternité), c. 1887-1890 (Salon de la 
Société nationale des beaux-arts, 1890, no. 578), oil on 
canvas, 85 x 110 cm. Private collection. 


dimension of peasant life, but the absence of additional figures underscores 
the familial intimacy of the peasants at rest. The focus on repose and the depic- 
tion of the girl lying on her stomach in front of the nursing mother reference 
several of Breton’s works from the 1870s (see, for example, fig. 92). However, 
the incorporation of the father figure drinking from the jug shifts the focus 
of the painting from a depiction of the feminine aspect of work to the intimacy 
of the nuclear family. The jug of water and food basket on either side of the 
mother are directly related to maternal breast-feeding and to the sleep of the 
satiated baby lying in his mother’s bosom, hinting at the peasants’ improved 
financial situation. This work is thus distinguished from Paying the Harvesters 
(fig. 95), as it eliminates the issue of land ownership and emphasizes, instead, 
the abundance and fecundity of rural life. The comparison between the suck- 
ling babe and the drinking man underscores the intergenerational connection 
between father and son and the simultaneous nourishing of the two — the baby 
from his mother and the father from Mother Earth. 

After the Salon of 1896, Lhermitte once again received the Legion of Honor; 
in his response to the congratulatory letter sent by Breton, Lhermitte thanked 
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him and expressed his continued admiration.% Yet, even though his next 
depictions of breast-feeding created in the years 1898—1901 were most likely ex- 
ecuted in the wake of direct observation of his gardener’s wife, who gave birth 
to four children during those years,°! his works continue to reveal Breton’s 
influence, as demonstrated by the nostalgic depictions of farmers he created 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century. A few of these works 
portray a mother and baby in solitude in nature, while many of them depict 
the mother nursing in the company of her older daughter, who sits at her side, 
looking at her intently.°? Though these depictions may resonate with Christian 
representations of the Nursing Madonna or of the Caritas — also embodied 
by the figure of a woman caring for two children — they appear to focus on 
the young girls’ socialization, in preparation for their future role as nursing 
mothers. Just as the rural mother teaches her daughter to read, so too does 
she prepare her, while still a child, for her maternal role. Therefore, alongside 
the glorification of rural motherhood and its harmonious integration into the 
natural world, in these works nursing not only reflects the importance of ma- 
ternal breast-feeding in peasant society, but also its educational aspect. 

The values of family and social cohesiveness are manifested in the third 
group of works created by Lhermitte in the early twentieth century, incorpo- 
rating additional figures belonging to the nuclear family. In The Family from 
1908, exhibited at the Salon the same year (fig. 103), the artist added the baby’s 
grandmother, who sits next to the mother and observes the satiated baby, while 
also depicting the country houses on the horizon. On the left an elderly farmer 
harnesses bulls to a hay cart; his presence testifies to the prevalence of breast- 
feeding in public among peasant society. The insertion of the elderly woman 
is reminiscent of depictions of the Holy Family with Anne, Mary’s mother,?3 
while simultaneously representing the communal life of the peasants, living in 
close proximity to their children and parents, all of whom cultivate the fields 
together. In an article published in the New York Herald on October 25, 1908, 
Lhermitte explained the work’s significance: 


go Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Augustin Lhermitte, 1844-1925, 51. 

91 Ibid., 18, 424. See, for example, a painting exhibited at the Salon of 1899, which won a gold 
medal: Léon Lhermitte, Maternité (L'Heureuse famille), 1899 (Salon de la Société nationale 
des beaux-arts, 1899), oil on canvas, 56 x 45 cm, collection of Michael Adams, New York. 

92 See, for example, Léon Lhermitte, Jeune mère en moisson, 1904, etching, 27 x18 cm, Dublin, 
Hugh Lane Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. 

93 See, for example, Rembrandt van Rijn, Holy Family, 1640, oil on wood, 41 x 34 cm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre. 
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FIGURE 103 Léon Lhermitte, The Family (La Famille), 1908 (Salon de 
la Société nationale des beaux-arts, 1908, no. 736), oil on 
canvas, 256.5 x 348 cm. Beverly Hills, Private collection. 


It is a composition in which I sought to synthesize rustic life and family. 
I first depicted the robust peasant woman, the young mother nursing the 
child she carries in her arms. The father, his scythe on his shoulder, stands 
before them, contemplating with pride and joy this group of loved ones, 
also observed by the grandmother, while the grandfather (patriarch) pre- 
pares for work by harnessing the oxen to the cart on which the harvest is 
loaded. It constitutes a reminder of my entire oeuvre.% 


The Family truly is the culmination of Lhermitte’s previous works, in its inte- 
gration of the values of family and work, which so appealed to French society 
during the Third Republic. At the same time, however, it may be perceived as 
a professional and personal summary of the artist’s life. It may be assumed 
that the broadening of the family circle in this work stemmed from his son 
Jean's marriage that year, which induced him to add to the nuclear family 
he depicted in 1899 the happy grandparents, taking pleasure in seeing their 
grandchildren growing at their side. As such, the elderly farmer working on the 
left may be regarded as the artist, who continues to devote himself to his work, 
while his wife contentedly observes their growing number of progeny. At the 


94 Cited in Le Pelley Fonteny, Léon Augustin Lhermitte, 1844-1925, 121. 
95 Ibid. 62. 
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same time, besides the elements related to Lhermitte’s personal life, his idyllic 
depictions of rural life gave voice to a more expansive worldview, also man- 
ifested in the literature composed during that period, such as Jules Simon’s 
book, cited above, or Emile Zola’s Fécondité, published in 1899. In contrast to 
the harsh criticism expressed by his 1885 book Germinal, which depicted the 
miners’ strike with poignant realism,% in this book Zola focused on the hap- 
piness of Mathieu Forment and his wife Marianne, serene farmers who take 
pleasure in cultivating their crops and raising their twelve children, while the 
other couples — with only a few children — described in the book suffer from 
poverty and misery. Thus does this book also radically differ from The Soil, pub- 
lished in 1887, which describes the peasants’ difficult lives: 


We only gain our bread by dint of a terrible daily struggle. The soil alone 
remains fixed and imperishable, the mother from whom we all spring, 
and to whom we must all return; she whom her children love so keenly 
that they sin for her sake; she who utilizes everything, even our crimes 
and our wretchedness, for purposes of creation, in view of attaining her 
own secret, mysterious ends.9” 


In contrast to this somber approach, in the first draft of Fécondité Zola wrote 
that he would like to aestheticize the fertile woman who nurses her numerous 
children — an approach apparent throughout the book: 


There is no more glorious blossoming, no more sacred symbol of living 
eternity than an infant at its mother’s breast. [...] a mother represents 
the eternity of life. She deserves a social culture, she should be religiously 
venerated. When we know how to worship motherhood, our country will 
be saved. [...] I should like a mother feeding her babe to be adopted as the 
highest expression of human beauty.%° 


In May 1896 Zola expressed his views in an article published in Le Figaro: 
“I would like a whole new society to come out of it, brave men, brave women, 
households consisting of twelve children each, to shout with human joy in 
the face of the sun.”9° Zola’s book directly reflected the glorification of ma- 


96 Émile Zola, Germinal [1885], (Paris: Gernier, 1979). 

97 Émile Zola, The Soil: A Realistic Novel, trans. H. Gray (London: Vizetelly & co, 1888), 472. 

98 Zola, Fruitfulness, 90, 124. 

99 Colette Becker; Gina Gourdin-Servenière and Véronique Lavielle, Dictionnaire d'Émile 
Zola, sa vie, son œuvre, son époque (Paris: R. Laffont, 1993), 146-145. 
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FIGURE 104 Raymond Tournon, Advertising for Fecondity by Emile Zola, 1899, engraving. 
Private collection. 


ternity within France’s agricultural society in a period of decreasing birth- 
rate, as did the portrayals of breast-feeding peasant women exhibited at the 
Salon depicting fertile rural maternity, which contributes to the growth of 
the French population after years of revolutions and brutal wars. This ap- 
proach is revealed by the publicity for the book, which appeared in 1899 in 
the literary journal L'Aurore, in which Zola’s book was published as a serial 
(fig. 104). Marianne is portrayed at the focal point of the composition, sitting 
under a tree and lovingly looking at her baby, while her bare breast hints 
at breast-feeding. The blue and red colors of her garments symbolize both 
the figure of the Virgin Mary and France itself, as suggested by the name 
Marianne — a metonymy for the French nation — alluding to the parallel be- 
tween the mother’s fertility and France’s prosperity. Her husband stands at 
her side, leaning against his work tool and looking at her with pleasure, while 
their older children are present in their vicinity in nature, next to the culti- 
vated golden wheat fields, in which other farmers are working alongside a 
hay cart. 

The same approach was also adopted by the government itself, as demon- 
strated by a certificate of recognition it issued for the winning pavilions at 
the World’s Fair of 1900, which features working people on the left, alongside 
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FIGURE 105 The Peace Loan (Emprunt de la paix), c. 1920, lithograph, 68 x 103 cm, emprunt 
de la défense nationale. Private collection. 
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intellectuals on the right.!°° The inscriptions at the top and at the bottom 
of the certificate elucidate the images’ significance: on the right, above the 
Greek poet holding a scroll: Arts; on the bottom, under the reading woman: 
Thought — Ideal. In the center, two winged children hold a ribbon on which 
it is written: Peace; and at their side on the left a partially nude man sits with 
another winged child, and both of them hold work tools. The emblem of the 
French Republic appears at their side on the upper left, accompanied by the 
inscription Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; under the emblem is a bare-chested 
farmer, cultivating the land alongside his rural wife, who nurses her naked 
baby. The inscription under these figures: Work — Strength, draws a clear paral- 
lel between the masculine work in the fields and maternal work and womanly 
breast-feeding, suggesting that it is the combination of the two that endows 
the Republic with its power and strength. 

A similar approach was demonstrated by a French propaganda poster from 
circa 1920, known as The Peace Loan (fig. 105), which was distributed follow- 
ing the First World War in an attempt to encourage France’s wealthy citizens 
to loan money to the State for its rehabilitation. Even though in the Treaty of 
Versailles, signed with Germany on June 28, 1919, it was stated that Germany 
would compensate the allied powers (including France, England, the United 
States of America, and the Russian Empire) for the damage it had caused 
them, in 1920 France’s economic situation continued to deteriorate.!°! The 
French government, therefore, offered favorable terms to its wealthy citizens 
to persuade them to lend funds to the State. The poster depicts a rural moth- 
er embracing her baby as her husband stands behind her and looks at them 
lovingly, holding a pickaxe against his shoulder. Above them is written The 
Peace Loan, along with the name of one of France’s largest banks at the time 
(Crédit Lyonnais), which guaranteed the loan. As in the depictions of peas- 
ant women nursing in the fields painted in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, so, too, did this poster — which was produced in a period of economic 
and political instability — not represent an existing reality, but longing for an 
era of productivity and peace, embodied by the rural mother, who serenely 
nurses her children against the background of the expansive, fertile fields 
of France. 


100 See: Camille Boignard (after Adrien Didier), Diplôme commémoratif, Exposition Universelle 
de 1900, engraving on paper, 49.5 x 60.2 cm, Dole, Musée des beaux-arts. 

101 For an elaboration on this subject, see: Margaret MacMillan, Paris 1919: Six Months that 
Changed the World (New York: Random House, 2003); Keith Neilson, Britain, Soviet Russia 
and the Collapse of the Versailles Order, 1919-1939 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
2006). 
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FIGURE 106 Léon Lhermitte, The Vagabonds (Les Chemineaux), 1909 (Salon de la Société 
nationale des beaux-arts, 1909), oil on canvas. Dimensions and location 
unknown. 


Even though Lhermitte was fully complicit in the preservation of the ideal 
representation of the peasants, he was well aware of the growing industri- 
alization that reached its peak in the early twentieth century. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the mechanization of agriculture forced 
hundreds of thousands of farmers to migrate to the cities, shattering the uto- 
pian dream of the contented peasant, which dominated Lhermitte’s works and 
the institutional art produced in the final decades of the century.!°? The shat- 
tering of the dream is clearly manifested by the work The Vagabonds from 1909, 
exhibited at the Salon the same year (fig. 106). The work depicts a miserable 
peasant family in an expansive rural landscape. The father of the family stands 
on the right, leaning against his wandering staff, pensively looking around him 
into the distance. His wife sits at his feet, nursing their baby, while their ex- 
hausted daughter sleeps in the field at her side. Portrayed from the back, the 
mother resembles the nursing woman in Paying the Harvesters (fig. 95), and 
the depiction of breast-feeding in nature references a number of Lhermitte’s 
earlier works (see, for example, fig. 102). Furthermore, it appears that the 


102 Mary Michelle Hamel, A French Artist, Léon Lhermitte, 1844-1925, unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation (St. Louis: Washington University, 1974), 79-80. 
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depiction of the nursing mother and the girl sleeping at her side in the field is 
based on the left-hand side of Breton’s The End of the Day (fig. 91). And yet, the 
family members’ clothing, the father’s wandering staff, and the absence of any 
indication of labor attest to a complete contradiction of these works, which 
focused on nourishment and the joie de vivre of the satiated, happy peasants. 
In this work, perhaps under the influence of Roll (fig. 98) or of his friend Cazin, 
who passed away in 1901 (fig. 97), Lhermitte depicted the destruction of the 
ethos of the peasant in the early twentieth century. Instead of focusing on work 
and the harmony between the farmer and nature, he focused rather on the 
wanderings of the miserable farmers, forced to seek their livelihood elsewhere 
and to live a nomadic life. This may be seen as a reconciliation of sorts or an 
elaboration on the subject of land ownership, alluded to in 1882 in his work 
Paying the Harvesters. Finally, after almost three decades, Lhermitte expressed 
his awareness of the peasants’ distress, which was completely absent from his 
previous works. Nevertheless, the choice to include breast-feeding imbues the 
gloomy depiction with a glimmer of hope, stressing maternal love, which pro- 
vides comfort and nourishment for the children even in times of poverty and 
deprivation. 
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CHAPTER 7 


A Womans Virtue: Portrayals of Breast-Feeding 
among the Bourgeoisie 


What is the vocation of man? Being a good citizen. And that of awoman? 
Being a good spouse and a good mother [...] Good wives as well as bad 
ones exist; but there are only good mothers. A bad mother, if presented, 
is against nature [...] what is a woman? It is a mother. 

JULES SIMON, The Woman of the Twentieth Century, 1892! 


The abundant portrayals of peasants breast-feeding in a natural setting, 
produced in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, expressed a nostalgic 
longing for a world that was gradually disappearing in an era of industrialization 
and increasing migration to the cities. Yet, simultaneously, another subject 
matter that had been rendered in the first decade of the century resurfaced 
during that period: women of the haute and petite bourgeoisie breast-feeding 
their children. This subject rarely appeared in French art after 1810, as artists 
chose to depict breast-feeding in other contexts in order to address social 
and political issues. The reemergence of wet-nursing and its employment 
by middle- and upper-class women also contributed to the disappearance of 
the nursing bourgeois mother from the visual arts, manifesting the decreased 
prevalence of the subject in real life. The reappearance of the breast-feeding 
bourgeois woman in art in the final decades of the nineteenth century clearly 
reflected the veneration of family values and of motherhood during the 
Second Empire and Third Republic, constituting a reaction against the use of 
wet nurses that had once again become the norm. 

While it is true that a call for women’s emancipation was issued in the 
writings of Saint-Simon and of his socialist colleagues in the 1830s, emphasizing 
the similarity between the situation of women and that of the lower classes, 
many thinkers, such as the socialist Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, eagerly adopt- 
ed Napoléon’s conservative views, affirming that motherhood constitutes 


1 Simon, La Femme du vingtième siècle, 67, 189. 
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woman’s exclusive role.” In 1845 the republican French historian Jules Michelet 
wrote in his book Priests, Women, and Families: 


If you wish your family to resist the foreign influence which dissolves it, 
keep the child at home as much as possible. Let the mother bring it up 
under the father’s direction, till the moment when it is claimed for pub- 
lic instruction by its great mother, its native land. If the mother brings 
up the child, the consequence will be that she will always remain by her 
husband’s side, needing his advice, and anxious to receive from him fresh 
supplies of knowledge. The true idea of a family will here be realized, 
which is that the child be initiated by the mother, and the wife by the hus- 
band. The mother’s instinct is just and true; it deserves to be respected. 
She wishes to keep her child [...] When they take it from her to bring 
it up at a distance [...] the mother and the child weep in common |...] 
the child needs her still. Nursing is not yet finished. Intellectual nourish- 
ment, like physical food, ought in the beginning to be administered to 
the child under the form, as it were, of milk, fluid, tepid, mild, and full of 
life. Woman alone can so give it. [...] I do not know whether it be indis- 
pensable for the mother to feed it from her breast; but Iam very sure it is 
necessary that she should nourish it from her heart. [...] Love, they say, 
is a great master. [...] The mother alone is patient enough to develop the 
young creature, by taking proper care of its liberty.5 


Michelet’s words raise several key issues with regard to the perception of 
women in the mid-nineteenth century. On the one hand, they underline the 
mother’s importance and attribute to her a central role in childrearing. The use 
of the term “intellectual nourishment” (allaitement intellectuel) is indicative of 
the symbolic dimension of the term “breast-feeding,” which consists of both 
physical and spiritual care. As in the manuals written circa the 1820s to the 
1860s — a period in which wet-nursing was reinstated as a socially acceptable 
practice — Michelet, too, did not obligate maternal breast-feeding; he was, 
however, opposed to sending babies to remote wet nurses, stating that it is 
forbidden to separate the child from his or her mother, as she bestows education 
and love as no other can provide. On the other hand, Michelet emphasized 


2 Michèle Riot Sarcey, “La Place des femmes: Un enjeu politique?,” in Poutrin, Le XIX” siècle: 
Science, politique et tradition, 407; Mark Poster, Critical Theory of the Family (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1978), 169-178; Tamar Garb, “Renoir and the Natural Woman,’ in Broude and 
Garrard, The Expanding Discourse, 298. 

3 Jules Michelet, Priests, Women and Families, transl. C. Cocks (London: Longman, Brown, 
Green and Longmans, 1845), 245-249. 
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the importance of the father in the life of the family, as a direct continuation 
of Rousseau’s philosophy, and claimed that he must supervise and guide his 
spouse. This concept is manifested in Daumier’s Maternity; Sir, Madam, and 
Baby (fig. 86), which depicts a bourgeois husband standing at his wife's side 
as she nurses their baby in the privacy of their home, watching over her with 
an inquisitive look. The division of gender roles within the bourgeoisie clearly 
contributed to this attitude. As opposed to the peasants who worked the fields 
alongside their wives and children, the bourgeois work/home divide created 
a chasm between the public sphere, governed mostly by men, and the private 
sphere reserved for women.* 

In contrast to masculine work, the feminine tasks were not considered as 
work, but as a direct expression of women’s nature. In addition to household 
work, good wives were required to look after their children. Childcare was not, 
however, limited to its physical aspects, and bourgeois women were expected 
to love their children, give them attention, discipline them, and concern them- 
selves with their future integration into society. During that period, the compo- 
sition and size of the bourgeois family changed, as many parents chose to bear 
only a few children and focus on the welfare of the immediate nuclear family. 
The resulting intimacy between mothers and children drastically transformed 
the face of the family and had a direct impact on the conception of the bour- 
geois mother as a figure who devotes herself entirely to her children.® 

The significance of breast-feeding was also reinforced by the feminist ideol- 
ogy that predominated in France in the last third of the nineteenth century. 
Alongside a number of associations promoting maternal breast-feeding estab- 
lished in the mid-nineteenth century, at the end of the century feminist as- 
sociations were also established by women, who regarded breast-feeding as 
the fulfillment of an essential feminine-civic duty promoting the State’s de- 
velopment. In 1876 the French feminist Marie Béquet de Vienne established 
the Society for the Propagation of Maternal Breast-Feeding (La Société pour 


4 Sarcey, “La Place des femmes,” 407; Poster, Critical Theory of the Family, 169-178. 

5 Ingeborg Weber-Kellermann, “A Cultural History of the Children’s Room,” in Kid Size: The 
Material World of Childhood, exh. cat. (Milan: Vitra Design Museum, 1997), 25-30; Philippe 
Perrot, “The Family Triumphant,’ in Philippe Ariés and Georges Duby (eds.), A History 
of Private Life: From the Fires of Revolution to the Great War 4, trans. Arthur Goldhammer 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Belknap Press, 1989), 99-113. 

6 La Société protectrice de l'enfance was founded in Paris in 1865, helping poor mothers, married 
and unmarried alike, while encouraging maternal breast-feeding in the spirit of Rousseau, 
for the benefit of the mother, the child, and society as a whole. For an elaboration on this 
subject, see: Pierre Auguste Despaulx-Ader, Société protectrice de l'enfance: De lAllaitement 
maternel au point de vue de la mère, de l'enfant et de la société (Paris: Impr. D. Jouaust, 1868), 
5-6; Segay, Des Moyens de généraliser l'allaitement maternel, 1-12. 
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la propagation de l'allaitement maternel), as part of the French Federation 
of Feminist Societies (La Fédération française des societies féministes), which 
provided housing to poor pregnant women and mothers, with the aim of re- 
ducing the rate of child abandonment. This secular organization, funded by 
the Ministry of the Interior and the Paris municipality, sought to aid married 
and unmarried women alike, without any religious obligation, on condition 
that they nurse their children themselves.’ The Society’s successful periodical, 
Bulletin de la société de l'allaitement maternel et des refuges-ouvroirs pour les 
femmes enceintes, printed in Paris from 1877 to 1918, won the gold medal award- 
ed by the Académie de médecine at the World’s Fair of 1900. It published a se- 
ries of articles dealing with the indispensability of breast-feeding as part of the 
feminist struggle for the welfare of children and the preservation of their lives.8 
In the same spirit, the Parisian Maternal Society (Société maternelle parisienne: 
La Pouponniére), founded by Madame Charpentier and Madame Manuel in 
the seventh arrondissement of Paris in 1890, seeked to encourage poor mothers 
to nurse their children for the first few months of life, granting each of them 
fifty francs per month of nursing. Even though these societies were primarily 
intended to support women of the lower classes, their views also affected the 
women of the bourgeoisie, who, in a time of social and political instability, 
once more adopted the trend of maternal breast-feeding. 

There were, however, women who openly expressed opposition to the 
period’s social demands. In July 1868, Paula Mink, an activist in the French 
movement for equal rights for women proclaimed: “Many of you gentlemen 
recognize no duty for woman other than of being a wife, no right other than 
that of being a mother. This is the feminine ideal, do you say. Ah! Let's have less 


7 The members of the Society gifted food items, medications, clothing, blankets, and house- 
hold items to the needy mothers. These items were donated by volunteers, including the 
entire editorial board, and chief among them the Society’s founder, who generously donated 
supplies for the benefit of mothers and their infants. For an elaboration on this subject, see: 
Léon Béquet and Paul Dupré, Répertoire du droit administratif 2 (Paris: Société d’imprimerie 
et librairie administratives et des chemins de fer, 1884), 460; Paul Strauss, L'enfance malheu- 
reuse (Paris: Charpentier, 1896), 205. For a long, exemplary list of contributions, see: Bulletin 
de l'Œuvre de l'allaitement maternel et des refuges-ouvroirs pour les femmes enceintes 172 
(Paris: Siêge Social, 1902), 8—11. 

8 In the opening article of the 1902 edition of the journal, Marie Béquet de Vienne movingly 
called upon mothers to embrace breast-feeding. She explained the importance of nursing 
during the cold winter months, in order to preserve the child's life. “L'enfant qu'on allait, c'est 
dur de l'enterrer” (“Appel!”, Bulletin de l'Oeuvre de l'allaitement maternel et des refuges-ouvroirs 
pour les femmes enceintes 172, n.p.). 

9 Gabriel-Paul-Othenin d’Haussonville, Paris charitable et bienfaisant (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie, 1912), 104. 
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of the ideal, thank you. Let’s stay a bit more on practical grounds, for these ap- 
peals to the ideal tend to destroy the best, the most fruitful questions.”!° Such 
remarks were, nonetheless, unusual within the social and artistic landscape of 
the nineteenth century governed by men, who reiterated their demand that 
women fulfill their natural role. 

This approach was strengthened during the Third Republic, when physi- 
cians, such as Charles Monot, once again expressed their opposition to wet- 
nursing, due to the awareness of the high mortality rate among those children 
thus nourished. Following the Franco-Prussian War, the French government 
sought to legislate laws for the protection of children, such as the Roussel Law 
from 1874, attesting to the growing concern for the size of the local popula- 
tion. These laws underscored the connection between the public and private 
spheres and between nationalism and sexuality, which, according to historian 
George Mosse, were inextricably linked in modern Europe, while the ideol- 
ogy of nationalism that rigidly defined the limits of bourgeois respectability 
distinguished between the social roles of men and women, thus maintaining 
the nation’s strength and protecting its future citizens." Since the Commune 
of 1870 clearly demonstrated the results of the collapse of boundaries between 
the male political sphere and the female domestic sphere, many believed that, 
in order to reestablish social order, they must impose a return to family val- 
ues and gender hierarchy. Therefore, women’s claim to equality was rejected in 
order to accentuate the privileged status of men vis-a-vis female inferiority, in 
the spirit of the Napoleonic Code that remained in place.!? The establishment 
of the family unit protected society as a whole; marriage reconciled individual 
and societal interests, becoming a social ideal, while the family served as a 
metaphor for social integration. For republican thinkers, the solidarity of mar- 
riage was premised on the belief in both the fundamental sexual differences 
between men and women, and on their complementary natures and desires. 
Marriage and family manifested moral progress, as clearly demonstrated by 
the following passage from the book The Twentieth-Century Woman of 1892, by 


10 Cited in: Garb, “Renoir and the Natural Woman,” 297. 

11 George L. Mosse, Nationalism and Sexuality: Middle-Class Morality and Sexual Norms in 
Modern Europe )Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1988), 23-32. 

12 Bonnie G. Smith, “Gender and the Republic,” in Edward Berenson, Vincent Duclert and 
Christophe Prochasson (eds.), The French Republic: History, Values, Debates (New York: 
Cornell University, 2011), 299-300; Eric Fassin, “Order and Disorder in the Family’, in 
Berenson, Duclert and Prochasson (eds.), The French Republic, 309-310; Judith Surkin, 
Sexing the Citizen: Morality and Masculinity in France, 1870-1920 (Ithaca, 2006), 1-1. 

13 Surkin, Sexing the Citizen, 1-11. 
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the French republican politician and writer Jules Simon, cited at the beginning 
of this chapter. 


It is not only the body that is the object of the care and predilections of 
the mother. She is a schoolmistress at the same time as a nurse. She has 
the child spell the first book, recite the first fable, copy the first model of 
writing. She gives the first lesson in morality [...] What is their role in edu- 
cating their children, boys and girls alike: in terms of education, they are 
everything. Today that religious influences have been partly destroyed 
[...| women are almost the last hope of morality [...] who owns the child? 
The country or the family? [...] ‘No, he is mine, says the mother. She is 
right. It is she who will give him to the fatherland [...] I am a great ad- 
vocate of maternal breast-feeding and [...] breast-feeding at home [...] 
I campaigned elsewhere against childcare workers [...] Breast-feeding is 
a heavy burden. The wet nurse becomes a necessity, but the wet nurse 
diminishes the mother [...] Ladies, you can be in charge of your children’s 
education [...] your husband will aid you as needed. You will not miss lei- 
sure activities nor money. Leisure time? You merely have too much of it.!4 


Like Michelet, Simon, too, emphasized the importance of the education pro- 
vided by the mother to her children and her ability to consult with her husband, 
reaffirming the connection between private life and the State’s patronage. Yet, 
he moderated the emphasis on the father’s contribution to the education of 
his children and eschewed the statement that he must supervise his spouse. In 
spite of the allusion to the civic aspect of parenting — hinted at by the reference 
to the State — he underlined the personal dimension of the subject as an ex- 
pression of the growing importance of the child in his mother’s eyes at the end 
of the century. That being said, in all that concerns maternal breast-feeding, 
the differences between Simon and Michelet correspond to the discrepancies 
between the instruction manuals for mothers published between 1820 and 1860 
and those composed after the 1860s. Like the approach advocated by the later 
books, Simon emphasized the indispensability of maternal breast-feeding and 
expressed his opposition to wet-nursing. Furthermore, he demanded of the 
wealthy bourgeois women to give up their numerous leisure activities and invest 
their time and energy in the education of their children. 

This approach was also reinforced at that time by the religious establishment. 
While the Catholic establishment fought the anti-clerical position embraced 
by many of the leaders of the Third Republic, it simultaneously strengthened 
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their attitude toward women, in its assertion that maternity constitutes their 
primary role. That period witnessed the feminization of religion, as manifested 
by the growing number of women taking part in religious activities organized 
by the Church. This trend facilitated the transmission of these messages, en- 
abling the Church to educate the mothers and, through them, the next gen- 
eration as well. French women themselves contributed to the magnification 
of this tendency, as they were profoundly influenced by the strengthening of 
the cult of Mary in France in the second half of the nineteenth century and its 
numerous references in the press, art, and literature of the period. Indeed, 
alongside Mary’s continued importance as a “master symbol” in Western cul- 
ture in general and in France in particular, it is impossible to ignore the rise of 
her cult in the nineteenth century, as demonstrated by her twenty-two appari- 
tions throughout France between 1830 and 1896. The best-known apparitions 
took place in Paris on rue du Bac in 1830, in La Salette in the French Alps in 
1846, in Lourdes in the French Pyrénées in 1858, and in Pontmain in northern 
France in 1871.16 A committee charged with examining the veracity of the ap- 
paritions in Lourdes confirmed their canonic status in 1862, and in 1866 the 
local church was inaugurated with lavish celebrations that lasted three days. 
That same year, train tracks connecting Paris to Lourdes were constructed, 
enabling tens of thousands of pilgrims to travel there during the following 
decades.!” This trend continued into the Third Republic. Though at that time 
secular groups opposed the Church, there were numerous Catholic associa- 
tions that believed that France’s defeat in the Franco-Prussian War must be 
responded to by atoning for France’s sins. It is for this purpose that the French 
Church decided to establish the Church of Sacré-Cœur in Montmartre, and in 
June 1873 some fifty thousand people belonging to the conservative factions 
of French society made a pilgrimage to the construction site. They differen- 
tiated between Mary and Marianne, and the dozens of Catholic newspapers 


15 McMillan, Housewife or Harlot, 10; Harris, Lourdes, 212; Pope, “Immaculate and Powerful,” 
194; Ralph Gibson, A Social History of French Catholicism: 1789-1914 (London: Routledge, 
1989), 134-157; Claude Langlois, Le Catholicisme au féminin: Les congrégations françaises 
à supérieure générale au XIX” siècle (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1984); Yvonne Turin, 
Femmes et religieuses au XIX” siècle: Le féminisme en religion (Paris: Nouvelle Cité, 1989); 
Linda Timmermans, LAccès des femmes à la culture, 1598-1715 (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1993), 
393-81. 

16 Sandra L. Zimdars-Swartz, Encountering Mary (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1991), 43-66; Thomas Albert Kselman, Miracles and Prophecies in Nineteenth-Century 
France (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1983), 92-94; Carroll, The Cult of the 
Virgin Mary, 16-172; Pope, “Immaculate and Powerful,” 173-200. 

17 Harris, Lourdes, 136-137, 169-175. 
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published in France in the 1880s reported at length about Mary’s revelations, 
pilgrimages, and the unveiling of new sculptures installed in her honor.8 
Nevertheless, even as these occurrences aptly expressed the Madonna’s im- 
portance, all of them stressed her virginity and youth, without representing her 
maternity. This facet was clearly illustrated by the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception instituted by Pope Pius 1x on December 8, 1854, which empha- 
sized Mary’s purity by virtue of her creation prior to the creation of the world, 
untainted by the Original Sin. In this spirit Mary was portrayed as a young, 
virginal girl in innumerable sculptures, paintings, medals, and popular prints 
distributed in France in the second half of the nineteenth century. These 
images affected the depictions of breast-feeding in the visual arts, as the rise of 
the cult of Mary yielded two distinct trends that merged to create the Marian 
Mother of the end of the century, which constituted, in fact, a direct con- 
tinuation of Rousseau’s “good mother.” On the one hand, it reinforced the 
Madonna’s influence on French society; on the other hand, the emphasis in 
the nineteenth century on Mary’s virginal nature and her numerous appari- 
tions, distanced the Madonna from the everyday world, thus creating a need 
for realistic imagery to illustrate her virtues. Mary had always been the para- 
gon of morality, maternity, modesty, humility, and selfless love, and she, there- 
fore, largely embodied the feminine ideal of the period.2° The emphasis on the 
domestic dimension of bourgeois maternity was also remarkably compatible 
with the Marian image of the ultimate mother, who lovingly cares for her baby 
in the intimacy of her home. Therefore, the fact that artists repeatedly based 
themselves on Mary’s figure did not reflect the secularization of the religious 
model, but rather the sanctification of everyday maternity and the moderniza- 
tion of the traditional subject matter, which reaffirmed the political ideology 
of motherhood. Thus the Catholic, imperial, and republican ideologies joined 


18 Pope, “Immaculate and Powerful,” 184-186. 

19 Pope Pius 1x and his successor Leo x111 (1878-1903) devoted themselves to the cult of 
Mary. They approved of magnificent ceremonies in which old sculptures of Mary were 
crowned, confirmed her numerous apparitions throughout France, and supported 
pilgrimages. Catholic France, which perceived Mary as one of its main patrons, inspired 
the Pope’s activity. The numerous revelations taking place in France, particularly the 
apparition of 1830 followed by the distribution of the Miraculous Medal, reinforced 
Pope Pius 1x’s opinion that the time had come to institute the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and the apparition in Lourdes four years later strengthened the dogma 
(Pope, “Immaculate and Powerful,” 181-183; Mary Daly, Beyond God the Father [Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1973], 81-87). 

20 Harris, Lourdes, 285; Pope, “Immaculate and Powerful,” 175. 
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forces in the demand that mothers spend their time in the intimacy of the 
home, educating their children themselves.” 

Indeed, along with the intensification of the Marian ideal, the renewed op- 
position to the institution of wet-nursing in the medical literature of the final 
decades of the nineteenth century and the emphasis on the physical and spiri- 
tual role of bourgeois mothers in childrearing contributed to the rise in the 
rate of maternal breast-feeding in the late 1860s; these factors also influenced 
the return of bourgeois breast-feeding to the visual arts. The reinstatement of 
this subject matter reflected the completion of the shift in the attitude toward 
children, which began in the second half of the eighteenth century, under the 
influence of Rousseau and his colleagues. Now, in an era of declining birthrate, 
each child was considered by his or her mother as a unique individual, deserv- 
ing her time and full attention. 

A similar approached is apparent in Emile Zola’s book Doctor Pascal, com- 
posed in 1893 as a conclusion to the twenty-volume series narrating the life 
of the Rougon-Macquart family. The protagonist of the book is Doctor Pascal, 
who, at the age of fifty-nine, falls in love with Clotilde and dies of a broken 
heart after she leaves him. The book ends with rare optimism for Zola, with 
a detailed description of the happy mother nursing their son in her home. 
The realistic description of breast-feeding attests to Zola’s familiarity with the 
subject, as suggested by the description of the baby’s crying, which causes the 
mother to nurse him, as “it was his hour; it would soon be three hours since 
she had last nursed him.” Zola then describes how the mother holds her son 
in her arms: 


At first he had clutched the breast with his little free hand, as if to show 
that it was his, to defend it and to guard it. [...] And Clotilde kept her 
unconscious smile, seeing him so healthy, so rosy, and so plump, thriving 
so well on the nourishment he drew from her. During the first few weeks 
she had suffered from a fissure, and even now her breast was sensitive; 
but she smiled, notwithstanding, with that peaceful look which mothers 
wear, happy in giving their milk as they would give their blood. [...] Then 
she turned her eyes again on the child, and she gave herself up to the 
delight of seeing him with so fine an appetite. She had drawn forward a 


21 McMillan, Housewife or Harlot, 10. This notion is clearly demonstrated by the work All 
the Joys, Familial Scene, depicting bourgeois happiness at its best: a man works diligently 
at his desk full of books, while his elegant wife finds her joy in her children. See: Alfred 
Stevens, Tous les bonheurs, scéne familiale, c. 1880, oil on canvas, 51.5 x 65.3 cm, Paris, 
Musée d’Orsay. 
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little bench, to raise one of her knees, resting her foot upon it. [...] Her 
thoughts wandered away in an infinitely sweet reverie, while she felt the 
best part of herself, the pure milk, flowing softly, making more and more 
her own the dear being she had borne. The child had come, the redeemer, 
perhaps. The bells rang, the three wise men had set out, followed by the 
people, by rejoicing nature, smiling on the infant in its swaddling clothes. 
She, the mother, while he drank life in long draughts, was dreaming 
already of his future. What would he be when she should have made 
him tall and strong, giving herself to him entirely? A scientist [...] or a 
great captain [...] or, still better, one of those shepherds of the people 
who appease the passions and bring about the reign of justice. [...] Hers 
was the dream of every mother — the conviction that she had brought the 
expected Messiah into the world [...] who would deliver the people from 
their doubt and their suffering! [...] But the child had drained her right 
breast, and, as he was growing angry, Clotilde turned him round and gave 
him the left. Then she began to smile, feeling the caress of his greedy little 
lips. At all events she herself was hope. A mother nursing, was she not 
the image of the world continued and saved? [...] Clotilde smiled at the 
child, who was still nursing, his little arm held straight up in the air, like 
a signal flag of life.?? 


This detailed description gives rise to several of the motifs characteristic of the 
many depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding in the visual arts of the period. 
First, breast-feeding takes place at home, as we have seen in the depictions of 
bourgeois breast-feeding from the beginning of the century (see, for example, 
figs. 7, 1-12). Second, the description is replete with realistic details — such 
as feeding the child every three hours, elevating the foot, or the pain associ- 
ated with breast-feeding in the first weeks after the birth — clearly indicative of 
the fact that the author was intimately familiar with the subject. Indeed, even 
though Zola and his wife never bore children of their own, the book was in- 
spired by the birth of his two children out of wedlock, in 1889 and 1891 respec- 
tively. The author’s mistress, Jeanne Rozerot, was a young proletarian woman 
hired by his wife in the summer of 1888 to help out with housework. At the 
end of the same year, the two actualized their love and Rozerot moved into 
a rented apartment in Paris, where she gave birth to her two children, Denise 
and Jacques. Their birth left its mark on the book Doctor Pascal, which offered 
a symbolic portrait of the elderly author, who gained a second youth thanks 


22 Emile Zola, Docteur Pascal (Paris, [1893] 1954), 386-389. English translation: Émile Zola, 
Doctor Pascal, trans. Mary J. Serrano (Project Gutenberg, EBook #10720, 2009), chapter 14. 
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to Rozerot, who bore his beloved children.22 Furthermore, these details are 
accompanied by overt religious allusions to the birth of the Messiah and the 
hope he bestows upon the world. 

An examination of the depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding in the art of 
the period reveals four interrelated trends, as demonstrated by Zola’s book: a 
domestic setting, the idealization of maternity, religious attributes, and per- 
sonal, self-reflexive elements. In fact, these categories also characterized the 
majority of the depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding produced in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, discussed in Chapter 1. Yet, though some 
artists depicted their children while suckling, as did Morisot (fig. 65) and 
Lhermitte (fig. 95), the personal dimension of breast-feeding, whereby artists 
portrayed their own wives nursing their children, was greatly magnified only 
in the final third of the century. This facet becomes apparent when examining 
representations of breast-feeding created by Danloux at the beginning of the 
century; even though he did depict bourgeois nursing, it was Ménageot who 
portrayed Danloux’s wife suckling their firstborn son, rather than the artist 
himself (figs. 6-7). In contrast, following the resurgence of the glorification of 
maternal breast-feeding in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a notable 
shift took place in relation to this subject, and many artists started portraying 
their spouses in the act of nursing their children. 


1 The Modern Madonna: Artists’ Spouses Breast-Feeding at Home 


One of the earliest images of this kind was created by Camille Pissarro in his 
1865 drawing Julie Breast-Feeding Jeanne, portraying his spouse nursing their 
daughter (fig. 107). As in the depictions of nursing bourgeois women produced 
by Danloux and Daumier (figs. 7, 86), in this drawing, too, the young moth- 
er breast-feeds at home next to the window, lovingly bent over her baby. Yet, 
in contrast to the mother in Danloux’s painting, who is not actively engaged 
in the act of breast-feeding, or to Daumier’s anonymous mothers, who were 
portrayed frontally, Julie is portrayed from the side and the positioning of the 
baby conceals her breast. The intimacy of the scene and its depiction in pencil 


23 Becker; Gourdin-Servenière and Lavielle, Dictionnaire d'Émile Zola, 108-109, 130, 375-377. 
Zola photographed his children over and over again and expressed his love for them in 
the letters he wrote to his mistress, as well as in the dedication he addressed to her on a 
volume of Doctor Pascal, in which he thanks her for giving birth to his beloved children, 
for whom he composed the book (Ibid., 377). 
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FIGURE 107 Camille Pissarro, Julie Breast-Feeding Jeanne (Julie 
allaitant Jeanne), 1865, pencil on paper, 37.1 x 27.3 cm. 
Private collection. 


rather than as a finished oil painting attest to the personal facet of the work, 
which was not publicly displayed. 

Pissarro was born to an affluent Jewish merchant family on the Caribbean 
island of Saint Thomas. In 1859, thanks to the allocation he received from his 
family, he started studying at the Académie Suisse, where he met Paul Cézanne 
and Claude Monet, who introduced him to Pierre-Auguste Renoir and Alfred 
Sisley. In 1860 Pissarro had a romantic affair with Julie Valley, a young, lower- 
class woman who worked as a maid in his parents’ home in Passy. Despite his 
parents’ opposition, they moved in together, though they only married in July 
1871 in London. Their eldest children were born out of wedlock: their firstborn 
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son, Lucien, was born on February 4, 1863, and two years later their daughter 
Jeanne Rachel was born. Adéle Emma was born in 1870, but died two weeks 
later. After their marriage, the couple returned to France and bore five more 
children between 1874 and 1884, the last of whom was born when his mother 
was forty-six years old.24 

It may be argued that the choice to depict the nursing Julie as a drawing 
rather than as an oil painting may have stemmed from the period’s conception 
of breast-feeding as an act characteristic of lower-class women, who nursed 
their children themselves, in contrast to bourgeois women, who were accus- 
tomed to hiring wet nurses. It may, therefore, be that the depiction of breast- 
feeding in the form of this personal drawing reflected Julie’s low social status, 
and served as a personal record of the couple’s reality, with no intention of 
turning it into a finished painting. At the same time, however, other artists also 
started portraying their bourgeois wives while breast-feeding, including the 
sculptor Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, who created several drawings and statuettes 
of his aristocratic wife, Amélie de Monfort, nursing their two children.?5 In 
contrast to Pissarro’s single drawing, rendered only after the birth of their sec- 
ond child, it appears that Carpeaux portrayed his nursing wife after the birth of 
each of their children, even though Amélie was born to an aristocratic family 
and belonged to the haute bourgeoisie. Furthermore, unlike Pissarro, who re- 
frained from developing the single drawing into an oil painting, Carpeaux used 
his sketches of real-life situations as the basis for his completed statuettes.26 


24 Joachim Pissarro and Stephanie Rachum, Camille Pissarro: Impressionist Innovator, exh. 
cat. (Jerusalem: Israel Museum, 1995), 41-50; Tinterow and Loyrette, Origins of Impressionism, 
300-307, 442; Bernard Denvir, The Chronicle of Impressionism: An Intimate Diary of the Lives 
and World of Great Artists (London: Thanles & Hudson, 2000), 24, 146-147; Sue Roe, The 
Private Lives Of The Impressionists (London: Vintage Books, 2007), 12-15. 

25 Victor Beyer; Annie Braunwald and Lise Duclaux, Sur les traces de Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, exh. 
cat. (Paris: Galeries nationales du Grand Palais, 1975), n.p. See for example, Jean-Baptiste 
Carpeaux, Femme allaitant un enfant, 1870, charcoal on paper, 21 x 15 cm, Valenciennes, 
Musée des beaux-arts; Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, Femme debout allaitant, c. 1872, terra- 
cotta, h. 11.5 cm, Paris, Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Despite the blurred facial features in 
these drawings, all researchers agree that, given the production dates and their daughter's 
testimony, these drawings do in fact portray the artist’s wife, Amélie, nursing her son (see: 
Paul Foucart, Catalogue de sculptures, peintures, eaux-fortes et dessins composant le Musée 
Carpeaux [Paris: Musée Carpeaux, 1882], cat. 54; Jules Pillion, Catalogue des sculptures, 
peintures, eaux-fortes et dessins composant le Musée Carpeaux, exh. cat. [Valenciennes: 
Palais des beaux-arts, 1909], cat. 46; André Hardy and Anny Braunwald, Catalogue des 
Peintures et sculptures de Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux a Valenciennes, exh. cat. [Valenciennes: 
Musée des beaux-arts, 1978], cat. 188). 

26 See, for example: Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, Jeune mère, 1870, marble, 32 x 19.9 x 22 cm, Paris, 
Musée d'Orsay. 
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Carpeaux’s use of drawings of his family members to design his finished 
sculptures influenced Jules Dalou, who was his student at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and maintained close contact with him until Carpeaux’s death in 1875. 
This connection was maintained even after Dalou fled to England, as in 1871, 
during the governance of the Commune, Carpeaux and his wife also relocated 
to London, and returned to visit the city in 1872 and 1873.2” Although early 
sketches of Dalou’s wife breast-feeding did not survive, it is known that Irma 
nursed their only daughter, who was born in 1867, and that it was under her 
influence — similar to Pissarro and Carpeaux whose nursing spouses inspired 
their preoccupation with this subject — that Dalou later depicted breast- 
feeding in the sculpture French Peasant from 1873 (fig. 93).28 

The first sculpture in which Dalou depicted bourgeois breast-feeding — 
Maternal Joy from 1872 — was exhibited at the Royal Academy in London that 
same year; it portrays a young woman holding a baby sleeping in her arms after 
suckling at her left breast, which peeks out of her dress.2° The same character- 
istics are also manifested in his 1874 sculpture, Nursing Parisian Woman, also 
known as Young Mother Nursing, exhibited the same year in the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy in London (fig. 108). Like the mother sculpted two 
years earlier, in this statue, too, Dalou portrayed a bourgeois woman donning a 
long dress, revealing her elegant shoes and holding a baby in her arms. Her hair 
is swept up in an elaborate hairstyle befitting her status, and though her dress’s 
high-neckline is unrevealing, she bares her breast through the unfastened but- 
tons at the front of her dress. Her bourgeois status is apparent in comparison 
with the figure featured in the sculpture French Peasant created by Dalou the 
following year (fig. 93), which depicts a rural mother wearing plain clothes and 
wood clogs sitting on an inverted basket placed on an earth-like base, as an al- 
lusion to work. In contrast, Dalou positioned the bourgeois mother on a chair — 
attesting to her location in the interior of the home. Although there were some 
depictions of working-class or peasant women nursing in their homes, they 
were unusual, as in the final quarter of the century the majority of working- 
class women were portrayed in the urban space as a manifestation of poverty, 
while the peasants were mostly painted in the expansive fields, as a direct ex- 
pression of the world of feminine work in the village. Bourgeois women, how- 
ever, were generally portrayed nursing in their homes as a direct reflection of 


27 Beyer, Braunwald and Duclaux, Sur les traces de Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, n.p. 

28  Dreyfous, Dalou, 37-38. 

29 See: Aimé Jules Dalou, Maternal Joy, 1872 (London, Royal Academy, 1872, no. 1500), bronze, h: 59 
cm, Private collection. 
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FIGURE 108 





Aimé Jules Dalou, Parisian Mother Breastfeeding or Young Mother Nursing 
(Parisienne allaitant or Jeune mère allaitant), 1874 (London, Royal Academy, 
1874), bronze, h: 46 cm. Paris, Musée d’Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / 

Hervé Lewandowski. 
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their lifestyle, as these women did not work outside the home and, for reasons 
of modesty, refrained from breast-feeding outside the house. 

Yet, several modifications were implemented in this version in comparison 
with the sculpture from 1872. First, unlike the sleeping baby in the earlier 
work, the child in this sculpture places his small hand over his mother’s fingers 
and brings his mouth to her breast. The mother’s position has also shifted 
accordingly: the mother in Maternal Joy embraces her sleeping baby with both 
hands and leans back, while the woman in Nursing Parisian Woman supports 
the baby’s body with her raised knee, embraces him in her left arm, and 
places the fingers of her right hand on the breast in order to facilitate the flow 
of milk. The difference between the sleeping child and the suckling babe is also 
manifested in the way in which the relationship between mother and child is 
rendered: in the earlier sculpture the mother’s gaze is distant and sidelong, 
while the woman now bows her head and looks at her alert child with affec- 
tion. The modification in the woman’s position may have stemmed from the 
different designs of the chairs: the mother in the earlier sculpture leans against 
the back of the chair, while the Parisian mother sits on a backless linear stool 
as she gently leans toward her baby. 

Another dissimilarity is indicated by the titles of the sculptures: the earlier 
work is called Maternal Joy, while the work from 1874 underlines the nursing 
woman's geographic origins. It may be assumed that the titles’ dissimilitude 
stemmed from several interwoven factors: it testified to Dalou’s desire to em- 
phasize the difference in status between the Parisian woman breast-feeding in 
her home and the simple French peasant nursing outdoors in a natural setting. 
Furthermore, he stressed the contemporary, naturalistic dimension of the fig- 
ure, who is, indeed, distinguished from other portrayals of maternity exhibited 
at the French Salons in the years 1874 to 1880, which were given generic titles 
and depicted partially nude women embracing their children, as a universal, 
timeless image of motherhood.?° Moreover, the title Nursing Parisian Woman 
ties the sculpture directly to the personal life of the French artist living in exile 
in London, as it was inspired by his memories of his years in Paris, when his 
wife Irma nursed their only daughter. Indeed, the bourgeois mother portrayed 
in both sculptures evidently resembles — in her facial features, tied-up hair, and 


30 See, for example, Etienne Frédéric Leroux, Jeune mère jouant avec son enfant, 1874 (Salon 
1874, no. 3003), marble, dimensions and present location unknown (from: Album de pho- 
tographies des œuvres achetées par l'état intitulé direction des beaux-arts, Salon de 1874, 
Photographié par G. Michelez, Paris, 1874, pl. 33); Louis Lefevre, Premiers joies, 1880 (Salon 
1880, no. 6475), plaster, dimensions and present location unknown (from: Album de pho- 
tographies des œuvres achetées par l'état intitulé direction des beaux-arts, Salon de 1880, 
Photographié par G. Michelez, Paris, 1880, pl. 26). 
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high-neckline dress — the woman in the sculptures The Reader and Hush-a-Bye, 
both executed in 1874 and both based on the figure of his wife.5! 

In the following years, many artists reverted to painting bourgeois breast- 
feeding in the intimacy of the home, as demonstrated by Edouard Debat- 
Ponsan’s Before the Ball from 1886 (fig. 109).82 The paintings represents a 
handsome young woman wearing a golden satin gown with a low neckline 
adorned with white lace, which accentuates the curves of her right breast 
peeking out of the décolletage. The lightly colored gloves and fan, haphazardly 
thrown onto the table at her side, the gold bracelets on her left wrist, and her 
elegantly done-up hair held in place by gold combs inlaid with precious stones, 
attest to her intention to attend a ball; yet, just prior to her departure, she nurs- 
es her little baby lying across her lap. Two other figures are portrayed: to the 
left stands the young mother’s husband in his formal wear, tenderly gazing at 
his wife as he holds his white gloves. To the right, behind the mother, stands a 
young nursemaid waiting to take the baby into her own hands, thus enabling 
her employers to go out and enjoy the evening. The direction of the gazes in- 
dicates the focal point of the composition: the suckling babe, a central part of 
the bourgeois family’s lifestyle. The viewer’s eye is simultaneously drawn to 
the scene’s “fifth protagonist” — the bourgeois home - testifying to the couple’s 
elevated rank: the space is laden with exotic artworks, manifesting Europe's 
fascination with Japanese art; the floor is covered in an elaborate Persian car- 
pet; and the fireplace is lit, as a metaphor for the warmth of the home. 

In contradistinction to the simple bourgeois rooms depicted by Daumier 
and Pissarro, the couple’s magnificent home attests to their elevated status. The 
young nursemaid is also indicative of their status, while simultaneously under- 
scoring the young mother’s decision to nurse her baby herself, even though her 
economic situation enables her to hire a wet nurse and avoid breast-feeding, 
as depicted by a number of artists in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries (figs. 2,12). The incorporation of the father into the painting reflects 
Michelet’s and Simon’s recommendations with regard to the husband’s super- 
vision of his wife, as depicted by Daumier (fig. 85). In contrast to the solitary 
mother in Pissarro’s work (fig. 107), the father’s portrayal at her side accentu- 
ates the conjugal and familial dimension of breast-feeding, thus extracting it 


31  Dreyfous, Dalou, 57-63, 74. See: Aimé Jules Dalou, La Liseuse, 1874 (London, Royal Academy, 
1874), terracotta, 55.5 x 28 x 38 cm, Paris, Museé du Petit Palais; Aimé Jules Dalou, La Berceuse, 
Hush-a-Bye, 1874 (London, Royal Academy, 1874, no. 1530), terracotta, h: 53 cm, London, 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

32 For information regarding his artistic career, see: Véronique Moreau, Peintures du XIXe 
siècle, 1800-1914, Catalogue raisonné des collections du musée de Tours 1 (Tours: Musée des 
beaux-arts, 1999), 212-214. 
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FIGURE 109 Édouard Debat-Ponsan, Before the Ball (Avant le Bal), 1886, oil on canvas, 
87 x 65.5 cm. Tours, Musée des beaux-arts. © White Images / Scala, 
Florence. 
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from the mother’s private domain. The Japanese painting hanging on the wall, 
illustrating two intertwined cranes, further highlight the couple’s marital bliss, 
as it symbolize everlasting conjugal happiness.?3 

The emphasis on the importance of maternal breast-feeding and its glori- 
fication is also demonstrated by the artist’s decision to situate it in the living 
room. Unlike the depictions of maternal breast-feeding set in the intimacy of 
the mother’s bedroom, the selection of the living room stresses the centrality 
of breast-feeding in the bourgeois family’s life and attests to the haute bour- 
geoisie’s openness to and veneration of maternal breast-feeding. The choice to 
depict the couple about to go out to a ball further underscores the importance 
of breast-feeding, as it openly opposes Jules Simon’s insinuations of the upper- 
class women’s frequent leisure activities, which resurfaced in Zola’s writings,3+ 
as well as in the books composed by several physicians, who claimed that it 
is impossible to combine regular breast-feeding with the social engagements 
common among the members of this class.%5 In contrast to Gillray’s carica- 
ture The Fashionable Mamma that engaged with an identical subject matter 
(fig. 14), no critical undertone or parody may be detected in Before the Ball, 
which portrays with meticulous detail the elegant mother, whose golden satin 
dress perfectly suits the fashion of the 1880s,5%6 as a representation of the con- 
flation of the realms of maternity and leisure. There is no doubt that the fash- 
ion industry in Paris was well aware of the new need, which was compatible 
with the demands of the fashionable women of the haute bourgeoisie. 

A thorough perusal of the pharmaceutical catalogue, which included a line 
of medical accessories developed in the late nineteenth century, reveals that 
the stylish mothers’ demands influenced the industry at the end of the cen- 
tury, engendering a new accessory bridging the two worlds: “the nurse's corset” 
(corset de nourrice) — a special corset laced up at the front, intended for nurs- 
ing women (fig. 10). Due to the demand exerted by the women of the period, 
these corsets became indispensable commodities in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury and were sold in shops for all those who desired them.?” This innovation 


33 Hope B. Werness, Continuum Encyclopedia of Animal Symbolism in World Art (New York: 
Continuum, 2006), 114. 

34 Zola, Fruitfulness, 136. 

35 See, for example, G. Grouigneau, (M.D.), “Causerie de docteur: Lamour maternel,” LJM 12, 
no. 2 (February 1885): 17-18; E. Talbert (M.D.), “Lallaitement maternel obligatoire,’ LJM 15, 
no. 1 (January 1888): 69-70; Leroy-Allais, Les droits de l'enfant, 25-26. 

36 Valerie Steele, Paris Fashion: A Cultural History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 9, 
135-142. 

37 See, for example, Emile Galtier-Boissiére (M.D.), Pour élever les nourrissons (Paris: 
Larousse, 1908), 34, fig. 18. 
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allowed women to breast-feed at will, unaided and without undressing com- 
pletely, thus performing their maternal duties without giving up fashion and 
leisure activities.$8 They, therefore, reflected a new sense of femininity that 
shaped material commodities, instead of being shaped by them, creating “a 
sense of citizenship and public participation in a new society of taste,” as as- 
serted by Jennifer Jones.39 Rather than simply being imposed upon women 
by the medical establishment, breast-feeding was now governed by their own 
needs and desires. 

An examination of the facial features of the couple portrayed in the work 
once again points to the main element characteristic of depictions of bour- 
geois breast-feeding in the late nineteenth century: its personal dimension. 
Even though the title does not indicate it, the figure of the man is in fact a 
self-portrait of the artist as a proud father, while the mother’s facial features 
are identical to those of his wife, Marguerite Gernier, in her portrait exhibited 
at the Paris Salon in 1885.4? After fifteen happy years of marriage, Simone, the 
couple’s third daughter, was born in 1886.41 It may, therefore, be assumed that 
this is not a mere genre painting, but an image painted on the basis of close 
observation of reality, documenting the couple’s youngest child suckling at her 
mother’s breast. Even though in 1900 the artist designed the certificate honor- 
ing outstanding wet nurses,’ his oil painting reflects his attitude to maternal 
breast-feeding, as he could certainly have hired a wet nurse to replace his wife 
and enable her to engage in their joint leisure activities. 

A similar approach was also manifested in many of Paul César Helleu’s 
works, in which he portrayed his nursing wife. Helleu first met Miss Alice 
Louis-Guérin in 1884, when he was commissioned by her wealthy parents to 
paint her portrait.45 They were betrothed that same year, and were wed in 
July 1886, once Helleu had demonstrated to Alice’s critical parents his ability 
to earn a respectable living. The couple had four children, their eldest daugh- 
ter was born in 1887, followed by Jean, born in 1895, Alice (1896), and Paulette 


38 Antonin Bernard Jean Marfan (M.D.), Traité de l'allaitement et de l'alimentation des enfants 
du premier âge (Paris: G. Steinheil, 1899), 196. 

39 Jennifer M. Jones, Sexing La Mode: Gender, Fashion and Commercial Culture in Old Regime 
France (Oxford: Berg, 2004), 179, 211. 

40 Compare with the photograph of the artist and his wife’s portrait painting: EdouardDebat- 
Ponsan, 1890s, photograph, New York, Rehs Galleries; Edouard Debat-Ponsan, Marguerite 
Gernier, Madame Debat-Ponsan, 1885, oil on canvas, 117 x 73 cm, Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 

41 Moreau, Peintures du XIX° siècle, 1800-1914, 212-214. 

42 See: Édouard Debat-Ponsan, Maquette de diplôme d'honneur aux enfants assistés, 1900, oil 
on canvas, 65 x 92 cm, Paris, Musée de l’Assistance Publique. 

43 See: Paul César Helleu, Mademoiselle Alice Louis-Guérin, 1884 (Salon 1885), pastel on 
paper, 18 x 74 cm, Bayonne, Musée Bonnat. 
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(1904).44 Although Helleu did not portray his wife nursing their first two chil- 
dren, he started depicting maternal breast-feeding after Alice’s birth. 

The earliest rendering of the subject was an etching from 1896 called Alice, 
Two Months, in which Helleu portrayed his wife breast-feeding their daugh- 
ter in a domestic setting devoid of identifying features.*° Her elaborate outfit 
and the wedding ring on her left hand are indicative of her social and familial 
status; her elegant hat attests to the fact that she has just returned home from 
a recreational activity in order to nurse her daughter. The same subject was 
also depicted in the etching The Breast from 1897 (fig. 111), in which the artist 
portrayed his elegant spouse sitting in a luxurious armchair and nursing their 
daughter. The mother’s hair is tied up in an elaborate hairstyle, and behind 
her we can see the artworks that filled the couple’s sumptuous home, which 
was purchased and designed by Helleu after he had become a successful artist. 
Despite its title, the work does not focus exclusively on the maternal breast, 
but portrays the mother placing her hand, adorned with a ring, on her bare 
breast, while Alice’s little hand lays gently over it, emphasizing the symbiotic 
relationship between the two. Behind her hangs a picture framing her head as 
a square halo of sorts, characteristic of saints who are still among the living. 
As in Debat-Ponsan’s work, in all of these depictions Helleu emphasized the 
domestic setting of bourgeois breast-feeding, though, unlike him, focused only 
on the figure of his nursing wife, thus turning her into an iconic, quintessential 
image of maternal love. 

In 1904, after the birth of Paulette, Helleu once again portrayed his wife 
nursing. In the drawing Mrs. Helleu Sleeping as Her Two-Month Old Daughter 
Breast-Feeds, held by the Musée d'Orsay, Helleu depicted the exhausted moth- 
er sleeping in her bed and embracing Paulette, who sleeps at her side.*® The 
intimate location of the scene is clearly distinguished from the depictions of 
his wife nursing Alice, which were situated in the public areas of the home. 
There is no doubt that his decision to depict breast-feeding in bed stemmed 
from Paulette’s young age and attests to his observation of reality, as in the 
nineteenth century, bourgeois women used to deliver their babies in their 


44 Anne-Marie Bergeret-Goubrin and Marie-Lucie Imhoff, Paul Helleu, 1859-1927, exh. 
cat. (Honfleur: Musée Eugéne Boudin, 1993), 139-143; Paul Helleu, 1859-1927, exh. cat. 
(Bayonne: Musée Bonnat, 1990), 5-8; Octave Uzanne, “Paul Helleu et son œuvre,” L'Art et les 
artistes 35 (October 1906): 263-271. 

45 See: Paul César Helleu, Alice, deux mois, 1896, drypoint on paper, 30 x 19.2 cm, 
Williamstown, Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute. 

46 See: Paul César Helleu, Madame Helleu endormi, ayant sa fille âgée de deux jours contre son 
sein, 1904, pencil, sanguine, black and white chalks on paper, 56.8 x 40.7 cm, Paris, Musée 
d'Orsay, Département d'Arts Graphiques. 
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FIGURE 111 Paul César Helleu, The Breast (Le Sein), c. 1897, drypoint on paper, 57 x 41 cm. 
Private collection. 


private bedrooms with the help of a midwife or physician, who was the only 
man permitted to enter the female domain of the birth. After the birth they 
remained at rest in bed in order to recover from the agonies of labor, staying 
home in order to care for their newborn child in the first, and most dangerous, 
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FIGURE 112 Paul César Helleu, Jean Helleu Painting His Mother Breast-Feeding Paulette 
(Jean Helleu dessinant sa mère donnant le sein à Paulette), 1904, drypoint on 
paper, 29.4 x 51 cm. Private collection. 


month of life.” This subject matter was unusual in the visual arts and, indeed, 
in his work Helleu refrained from depicting his wife’s breasts, focusing instead 
on the mother’s and baby girl's sleep, indicative of the completion of nursing, 
without necessitating its actual rendering. 

The concealment of the breast is also apparent in the 1904 drawing Jean 
Helleu Painting His Mother Breast-Feeding Paulette (fig. 12), in which Helleu 
portrayed his nine-year-old son sitting at the edge of his mother’s bed and 
drawing her on a large sheet of paper as she nurses his younger sister. Here, 
too, the placement of the scene in the mother’s private bedroom stemmed 
from the proximity to the birth itself, yet the incorporation of her son testi- 
fies to the naturalness of maternal breast-feeding in late nineteenth-century 
bourgeois society. Like the equation of maternity and the breast, the depic- 
tion of the older boy is indicative of the strict gender division in bourgeois 
society of the period: the woman breast-feeds and the young boy draws — she 
cares for the baby and he documents it — as a kind of alter ego of the artist 
himself, who is absent from the work, but is indirectly present through the act 


47 Michelle Perrot, “Roles and Characters,’ in Ariés and Duby (eds.), A History of Private Life 4, 
201; Emile Papiernik, “Histoire de l’'accouchement,’ 142; Jacques Gélis, “De la matrone à la 
sage-femme et à l’'accoucheur, ou les mutations de l'accouchement, in L'Heureux événe- 
ment, 29. 
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of painting. Yet, Helleu’s repeated focus on his wife and children attests to his 
domestic character and great love for his family. The importance of his role as 
the father of the family is clearly manifested by a delicate drawing from 1904, at 
the bottom of which is inscribed “That which I have done the least poorly,” in 
which Alice is depicted in profile as she lovingly embraces her little daughter.*8 
Although the artist is also absent from this work, the humble inscription at- 
tests to his pride in his family and his profound sense of commitment as father 
to his children and beloved wife. This facet is also manifested in the epitaph 
written by his friend, Count Robert de Montesquiou, on the painter’s head- 
stone in 1927: “Man of a single God, Art; of a single master, taste; of a single 
woman, his own.”49 Indeed, an examination of Helleu’s oeuvre reveals that he 
expertly blended his aesthetic taste with his love of his wife, which is evident 
in the many works in which he portrayed her. 

The reduction of the role of bourgeois wives to devoted mothers clearly re- 
flected the spirit of the time, as demonstrated by a silver medal designed by 
Henri Eugène Nocq, known as These Are My Ornaments (Haec sunt mea orna- 
menta) from circa 1901, held by the Musée d'Orsay (fig. 13). The relief portrays 
a bourgeois woman — identified by her stylish hairstyle and fine dress — sitting 
on a chair in accordance with the scheme of the allegory of the Caritas, in the 
company of her two children: an infant sleeping after suckling and a toddler 
embracing her as she tenderly kisses his forehead. The title of the work un- 
derlines the children’s importance. As the ornaments endowing the bourgeois 
mother with charm, they underline Simon’s words cited above regarding the 
equation of femininity and maternity. The work's title is drawn from a quota- 
tion attributed to the aristocratic Roman woman Cornelia, mother of Tiberius 
and Gaius Gracchus, who epitomized the ideal mother and wife. According to 
the Greek historian and essayist Plutarch, after her husband’s death, Cornelia 
decided to remain a widow and continued caring for her three children with 
love and devotion. When one of her wealthy neighbors showed her jewels to her 
and asked to see hers, Cornelia pointed at her children and said: “these are my 
ornaments.”>° Even though this scene was depicted in late eighteenth-century 


48 See: Paul César Helleu, Ce que j'ai fait de moins mal, c. 1904, drypoint on paper, 25 x 21.5 cm, 
Bayonne, Musée Bonnat. 

49 Cited in: Paul Helleu, Bayonne, 17; Bergeret-Goubrin and Imhoff, Paul Helleu, 143. Helleu be- 
friended Montesquiou in 1877, after the latter purchased six etchings from the artist and 
introduced him to his aristocratic friends, who became his clients. Following this encoun- 
ter, Helleu became a painter of high society (Paul Helleu, Bayonne, 5-8). 

50 Emily Hemelrijk, Matrona Docta: Educated Women in the Roman Elite from Cornelia to 
Julia Domna (London: Routledge, 1999), 64-67, 93-94, 194-196; Elaine Fantham, Helene 
Peet Foley, Natalie Boymel Kampen et al., Women in the Classical World, Image and Text 
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FIGURE 113 Henri Eugène Nocq, These Are My Ornaments (Haec sunt mea 
ornamenta), c. 1901, silver, h: 14.5 cm. Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 
© RMN-Grand Palais / Stéphane Maréchalle. 


French art as an expression of the glorification of maternity in the spirit of 
Rousseau,*! Nocq chose to condense it to the mother and her children, without 
including any additional figures. Furthermore, he endowed the mother with a 
current, modern look, substituting the Roman mother with a contemporary 
bourgeois French woman, as a reflection of the maternal ideal of the period. 
The back of the medal completes the depiction and emphasizes the child’s 
centrality in bourgeois family life. The beautiful crib, toy horse, and rag doll 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 264-266; Robin Waterfield and Philip A. Stadter 
(eds.), Roman Lives: A Selection of Eight Lives (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 4, 8, 
25, 34, 40. 

51 See, for example: Angelica Kauffmann, Cornelia Presenting Her Children, the Gracchi, as 
Her Treasures, 1785, oil on canvas, 121 x 127 cm, Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; 
Joseph Benoît Suvée, Cornelie, mère des Gracques, 1795, oil on canvas, 320 x 414 cm, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre. 
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are indicative of the family’s bourgeois status, testifying to the existence of a 
children’s room, which only became a separate, designated space in bourgeois 
homes in the early nineteenth century.5? In addition to underscoring modern 
ideals of comfort, domesticity, and privacy, the magnificent cradle and the 
toys at its side reflect the shift in attitude toward the children residing in their 
parents’ home and suckling at their mother’s breast, as she devotes all of her 
time to them. The depiction of the children’s room also testifies to the central- 
ity of the home in the life of the bourgeois mother and highlights the differ- 
ence between her and the rural mothers portrayed during the same period. 
Even though both the rural and bourgeois women exemplified the exaltation 
of motherhood at the end of the century, rural women were mostly portrayed 
in nature as a reflection of the world of work, while bourgeois women were 
depicted breast-feeding in the intimacy of the home as a reflection of their 
domestic work and lifestyle and as a visual representation of the sanctification 
of the home, constituting a social virtue among bourgeois society. 

Similar notions were manifested in the paintings of Mary Cassatt, who was 
considered by the critics as the painter of modern maternity,5$ even though, in 
contrast to her colleagues who portrayed their own nursing children, she was 
unmarried.54 In 1877 she moved to Paris, accompanied by her eldest sister and 
her parents, while two of her brothers, Alexander and Gardner, often visited 
with their wives and children.55 

Her remarkable closeness with her family aroused Cassatt’s prolonged in- 
terest in depictions of mothers and children, and in the summer of 1880 she 
produced her first image of maternity in the wake of the visit of Alexander, 
his wife, and their four children to her Paris residence. The work portrays a 
handsome bourgeois mother sitting in a chair in her home, preparing to bathe 
the exhausted toddler resting in her lap in the tub of water at her side.56 The 


52  Weber-Kellermann, “A Cultural History of the Children’s Room,” 29. 

53 Nancy Mowll Mathews, Mary Cassatt and the ‘Modern Madonna’ of the Nineteenth Century, 
PhD. dissertation (New York: New York University, 1980), 152-155. 

54 For information regarding her artistic biography, see: Judith Barter et al. Mary Cassatt 
Modern Woman, exh. cat. (Chicago: The Art Institute of Chicago, 1998), 334-335. For the 
letters she wrote to Morisot and Pissarro, see: Nancy Mowll Mathews, Cassatt and Her 
Circle, Selected Letters (New York: Abbeville Press, 1984), 149, 157. 

55 John E. Bullard, Mary Cassatt, Oils and Pastels (New York: Watson-Guptill, 1976), 9-10; Barter 
etal., Mary Cassatt Modern Woman, 328-339; Denise Brahimi, La Peinture au féminin: Berthe 
Morisot et Mary Cassatt (Paris: Jean-Paul Rocher, 2000), 17-18. 

56 Bullard, Mary Cassatt, 15; Nancy Mowll Mathews, Mary Cassatt (New York: Harry N. Abrams 
in association with the National Museum of American Art, Smithsonian Institution, 1987), 
57. See: Mary Cassatt, Mother About to Wash her Sleepy Child, 1880, oil on canvas, 100.3 x 65.8 
cm, Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
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fatigue of the child lying in his mother’s lap hints at the culmination of the day, 
and the mother’s soft gaze — attesting to her awareness of her child’s needs — is 
directed at the serene toddler trustingly looking at her — as a manifestation of 
the conception of motherhood held by the period’s bourgeois society. 

Several scholars have addressed Cassatt’s preoccupation with motherhood, 
which was, in the nineteenth century, perceived as a natural choice stemming 
directly from the fact of her being a woman. Some have claimed that Cassatt 
turned to the subject of maternity under the influence of Degas, who apparent- 
ly advised her to render the subject when they first met.5? Others have quoted 
the art critic Joris Karl Huysmans, who in 1881 addressed the representations 
of maternity exhibited by Cassatt at the Sixth Impressionist Exhibition, stat- 
ing that women were meant to paint such subjects as, in contrast to men, they 
possess a particular sensitivity to these subject matters.58 Some contemporary 
female scholars have suggested that the foregrounding of scenes of home life 
was based on the lifestyle of nineteenth-century bourgeois women, which, in 
contradistinction to the lives of men from the same social class, was, to a great 
extent, restricted to family activities within the confines of the home.®? In con- 
trast, Judith Barter and Griselda Pollock have claimed that Cassatt’s depictions 
of maternity actually expressed a feminist approach that arose at the end of 
the century, championing breast-feeding, child-rearing, and education by the 
mother herself, exemplifying her importance within the domestic sphere.60 

There is no doubt that Cassatt indeed spent most of her time at home caring 
for her ailing sister, her aging parents, and her beloved nieces and nephews. 
Despite her decision not to marry and raise a family of her own, her love for 
her siblings’ children was manifested by her attraction to the subject of mater- 
nity. In spite of the veracity of these statements, however, it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that, in those years, men, too, produced depictions of maternity. 


57 Nancy Hale, Mary Cassatt (New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1987), 93; Marie-Louise Bataille 
and Georges Wildenstein, Berthe Morisot: Catalogue des peintures, pastels et aquarelles, 
exh. cat. (Paris: Les beaux-arts, 1961), 63. 

58 Judith A. Barter, “Mary Cassatt: Themes, Sources, and the Modern Woman,’ in Barter et al, 
Mary Cassatt Modern Woman, 69; Mathews, Mary Cassatt and the ‘Modern Madonna’, 
65-66. 

59 Griselda Pollock, Vision and Difference: Feminism and Histories of Art (London: Routledge, 1988), 
55; Adler, “The Suburban, the Modern and ‘Une Dame de Passy’” 4; Whitney Chadwick, 
Woman, Art and Society (London: Thames & Hudson, 1989), 214. For a discussion of the 
feminist scholars’ ambivalent attitude toward Cassatt’s depictions of maternity, see in: 
Mathews, Mary Cassatt: A Life (New York: Villard Books, 1994), 321-333. 

60 In the early twentieth century, Cassatt supported the Women’s Suffrage Movement 
(Barter, “Mary Cassatt: Themes, Sources, and the Modern Woman,” 64; Griselda Pollock, 
Mary Cassatt: Painter of Modern Women [London: Thames & Hudson, 1998], 181). 
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Furthermore, Cassatt did not depict breast-feeding while her nephews were 
little; hence, life in her home and her family members were not the sources of 
the subject. Therefore, even though the decision to depict maternity reflected 
Cassatt’s somewhat limited lifestyle, it was undoubtedly considerably suited to 
the period and compatible with the interests of the other artists with whom 
she was acquainted. 

These concepts are apparent in the depictions of breast-feedings painted 
by Cassatt after the dissolution of the Impressionist group. Her early depic- 
tions of maternity, inspired by her family members and nieces and nephews, 
did not include nursing, out of respect, perhaps, for her sister-in-law’s privacy 
and modesty, or alternately because she did not breast-feed her children. Her 
later works were based on close observation of models hired by Cassatt for this 
purpose, once her nieces and nephews had grown up.® Maternity from circa 
1890 (fig. 114) portrays a young woman suckling her baby at her bountiful right 
breast, which protrudes from her dress. Like the nursing mothers portrayed by 
the artists who preceded her, the mother nurses in her home — as suggested 
by the segment of the wall behind her — and she lovingly leans toward her baby 
as she embraces him and gently caresses his hand. Since the infant reclines on 
his back in her lap, both of his hands are visible in the painting, even though 
in actuality women prefer to place the child close to their breast (in a position 
known as “stomach to stomach’), so that one of the hands is hidden behind 
the mother’s back and does not disrupt the course of the feeding. As a result 
of the baby’s position, the mother’s breast is pulled aside and is clearly visible, 
and the baby himself is portrayed in great detail as he peers at the viewer with 
an inquisitive gaze, while holding on to his raised foot. This position, together 
with the idealism of the young mother, who devotes her undivided attention 
to the baby, is reminiscent of depictions of the Virgin Mary and Jesus, such as 
Andrea Solario’s Virgin of the Green Cushion, on display at the Louvre Museum 
since 1743,8? thus sanctifying modern maternity. This sanctification, however, 
implies the effacement of the mother’s identity, who effectively becomes a 
feminine ideal, a nourishing breast devoid of identity as an individual, other 
than through the act of breast-feeding. The transformation of the mother into 
a nourishing object was later addressed in the feminist writings of Adrienne 
Rich, who described her hospitalization during her pregnancy as a result of 
pain: “I felt myself perceived by the world simply as a pregnant woman, and 


61 Barter, “Mary Cassatt: Themes, Sources, and the Modern Woman,’ 73; Mathews, Mary Cassatt, 
1987, 138. 

62 See: Andrea Solario, Virgin of the Green Cushion, c. 1507-1510, oil on canvas, 59.5 x 47.5 cm, 
Paris, Musée du Louvre (since 1743). 
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FIGURE 114 Mary Cassatt, Maternity (Maternité), c. 1890, 
pastel on paper, 68.6 x 44.4 cm. Paris, Olivié 
Sainsére collection. 


it seemed easier, less disturbing, to perceive myself so.’6? In her book, Rich ar- 
gues that a distinction must be made between women’s reproductive potential 
and the establishment's deliberate attempts to actualize this potential through 
the control and surveillance of women.* In this sense, Cassatt’s depictions of 
breast-feedings may be perceived as a visual expression of the establishment’s 
glorification of maternity and breast-feeding, while overlooking the individual 
voices and desires of women. 

The same approach is evident in other paintings of the same subject painted 
by Cassatt in the first decade of the twentieth century, such as Mother Nursing 


63 Adrienne Rich, Of Woman Born: Motherhood as Experience and Institution (New York: 
Norton, 1976), 26. 
64 Ibid. 14. 
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FIGURE 115 

Mary Cassatt, Mother Nursing her Baby 

(Mère allaitant son enfant), c. 1908, oil on canvas, 
98.5 x 80.4 cm. Chicago, The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 





Her Baby from circa 1908, portraying a young mother nursing her naked baby 
(fig. 115). She dons a delicate, light-colored morning dress worn at home by the 
women of the haute bourgeoisie. Her hair is arranged in a stylish hairstyle, 
and she lovingly looks at the baby, who affectionately touches her chin. Even 
though her garments attest to her status, she constitutes an anonymous rep- 
resentation of bourgeois motherhood, depicted in a particular temporal and 
social context. The green planter on a stand behind her, linking maternity 
to the natural world, in fact represents domesticated nature, also accentuat- 
ing the intimate, domestic character of bourgeois maternity. The exaltation 
of motherhood is also manifested by the religiosity of the scene; despite its 
realism, the poses of the mother and child are based on depictions of Mary 
and Jesus. Cassatt was familiar with Anne Jameson’s popular book Legends of 
the Madonna as Represented in the Fine Arts, which featured images known 
as Mater Ambilis, in which Jesus affectionately touches his mother’s chin.65 
Mathews believes that, even though Cassatt herself was Protestant, she was 
influenced by the Madonna’s popularity in the art of the period and, therefore, 
imbued her depictions of maternity with a Christian dimension. Indeed, a cor- 
respondence between the artist and her friend Emily Sarafin from late 1871, 
while Cassatt sojourned in Parma, reveals that Cassatt copied one of Annibale 


65  AnneJameson, Legends of the Madonna as Represented in the Fine Arts (London: Longman, 
Brown, Green & Longmans, 1864), 18-119, 209-218, figs. 52, 59; Mathews, Mary Cassatt 
and the Modern Madonna’, 164, fig. 91. Even though the works featured in this book do not 
include representations of breast-feeding, many depictions of the subject are reminiscent 
of Cassatt’s works. See, for example: Artemisia Gentileschi, Madonna and Child, c. 1609, 
oil on canvas, 16.5 x 86.5 cm, Rome, Spada Gallery. 
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Carracci’s Madonnas. During her travels throughout Europe, Cassatt saw 
many other paintings of the Madonna and, in 19u, while in Cairo, she wrote 
about her admiration of Sandro Botticelli’s Madonna, which she had seen at 
the Louvre.56 Paul Durand-Ruel, the art dealer who sold her works, presented 
them as depictions of “The Modern Holy Family,’ and Degas, Cassatt’s friend, 
also claimed that her images of maternity are evocative of the Madonna and 
Child.®’ This outlook was also demonstrated by the reviews written about her 
works, underscoring the connection between them and the Christian model 
of the subject. In 1892, the critic Georges Lecomte wrote: “When Miss Cassatt 
represents children and mothers, her compositions are ennobled with a very 
high character of the Holy Family, but of a modern Holy Family. They are no 
longer virgins [...] these mothers are infinitely human.”6® Indeed, even though 
in her works Cassatt emphasized the nursing mothers’ bourgeois status, they, 
too, can be perceived as a visual representation of the modern Madonna at her 
best: young, idealized, dressed, and focused entirely on her baby. 

Nevertheless, a comparison of Cassatt’s works with her colleagues’ depic- 
tions of maternity does not reveal substantial differences with regard to the 
degree of influence of the Christian subject matter. It may be that, because of 
her maidenhood, which distinguished her from her Impressionist colleagues 
who portrayed their nursing wives, the art critics sought to identify an alter- 
nate model that would explain her attraction to the subject of maternity and 
the idealization characteristic of these works. And yet, Cassatt herself chose 
a different lifestyle from that which she was expected to lead, simultaneously 
demonstrating her reconciliation with the period’s dominant paradigms, as 
well as her rebellion against them. Some scholars have, in fact, considered her 
works as a compensation of sorts for the children she never had, suggesting 
that she may have felt regret for never having a family of her own. She herself 
declared before her death that a woman’s role in life is to bear children, and 
believed that it is one of her main virtues,5° but like Marguerite Gérard, men- 
tioned in Chapter 1, she apparently preferred to paint the children of others, 
rather than birthing them herself. 


66 Mathews, Mary Cassatt and the ‘Modern Madonna’, 68, 103-113, fig. 36; Mathews, Cassatt 
and Her Circle, 76, 83, 305-306. 

67 Mathews, Mary Cassatt, 1987, 76; Frank Getlein, Mary Cassatt, Paintings and Prints (New 
York: Abbeville Press, 1980), 120. 

68 Georges Lecomte, L'Art Impressionniste d'après la collection privée de M. Durand-Ruel 
(Paris: Typographie Chamerot et Renouard, 1892), 172-173. 

69 Bullard, Mary Cassatt, 1, 15; Mathews, Mary Cassatt: A Life, 187. 
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2 Religiosity and Allegory: Bourgeois Mothers Breast-Feeding in 
the Garden 


Alongside the depictions of bourgeois women nursing in the domestic sphere, 
in the final quarter of the nineteenth century a few artists situated them in 
nature, a setting that had, throughout the century, characterized the peasants 
portrayed breast-feeding in the fields. This innovative setting characterized the 
depictions of nursing produced by Pierre-Auguste Renoir, one of Pissarro’s and 
Cassatt’s colleagues from the Impressionist movement. In the winter of 1885- 
86 he portrayed his partner Aline Charigot nursing their firstborn son, Pierre, 
in nature. Renoir met Aline in 1880. Like Pissarro’s wife, she, too, was born to a 
lower-class family — the only daughter of a baker and a seamstress, originating 
from families of vine growers from the town of Essoyes, who separated shortly 
after her birth. Following her father’s immigration to America, Aline and her 
mother moved to Paris, where the daughter became a seamstress, a profession 
that drew many artists seeking models to paint. In 1880 Aline became Renoir’s 
favorite model and mistress, and was portrayed in several of his known works. 
Their firstborn son, Pierre, was born in March 1885, but they were only married 
five years later in April 1890.70 

In late 1885, when Pierre was around six months old and sojourned with 
his parents in Essoyes, Renoir portrayed him and Aline in several preparatory 
sketches for three oil paintings of Aline sitting and nursing. In the first drawing 
Renoir depicted the mother and her son three times: in the background Aline 
is portrayed with a fine line as she gazes toward the artist while holding Pierre 
in her lap; on the right she appears in the same pose in greater detail, wearing 
an ornate hat and slightly smiling while embracing her son, who touches his 
raised foot and looks at the artist; in contrast, in the sketch on the left she sits 
with a rustic straw hat on her head, holding her abundant right breast and 
looking directly at the partially naked baby, who suckles at her breast.” It 
appears that this sketch, drawn on the basis of observation, led Renoir to focus 
on maternal breast-feeding in the following drawings, depicting Aline as she 
sits in an abstract space nursing Pierre, with several of the images highlighting 


70  ColinB. Bailey, Renoir’s Portraits: Impressions of an Age, exh. cat. (Ottawa: National Gallery 
of Canada, 1997), 212; Roe, The Private Lives Of The Impressionists, 21-26, 215-221. Aline 
modeled for Blonde Bather (1879), Luncheon of the Boating Party (1881) and Dance in the 
Country (1883) (for further details see: Gilles Néret, Renoir: Painter of Happiness, 1841-1919 
[Cologne: Taschen, 2001], 136, 255, 305). 

71 See: Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Maternité (Aline et Pierre Renoir), 1885, pencil on paper, 
20.2 x 24.3 cm, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale, Cabinet des Estampes. 
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the suckling babe’s bare genitals.’? In his book Renoir, My Father, his youngest 
son, Jean, recounts that his father asserted that women must breast-feed their 
babies, as a child should bury his nose in his mother’s breasts and touch them 
with his pudgy hands. Even though Renoir did not describe it thus, Tamar 
Garb argues that this statement points to the erotization of breast-feeding in 
Renoir’s perception, as suggested by the accentuation of his little boy’s genitals 
as he takes pleasure in his mother’s breasts.” 

In the winter of 1885-86, following the numerous sketches he executed 
as a result of his observation of Aline and Pierre, Renoir produced three oil 
paintings of the subject (figs. 16-117).’4 His decision to use oil paint may 
have been influenced by Alexandre-Louis-Marie Charpentier’s relief Young 
Woman Breast-Feeding a Baby from circa 1882, exhibited at the Salon of 1883, 
where it earned a medal of honor." Like his predecessors, Charpentier, too, 
was inspired to depict maternal breast-feeding by the figure of his young wife 
nursing their son Jean as she sits in a chair, her foot elevated on a stool and 
her hand clutching her right breast protruding from her dress.76 The affinity 
between his work and Michelangelo's The Madonna of the Stairs,” denotes 
the sanctity of breast-feeding and endows the individual portrait with a 
transcendent quality. Since Renoir exhibited his own work at the same Salon, 
it is presumable that he saw Charpentier’s relief and may even have been 
influenced by it when he decided to turn his sketches into finished paintings. 
As in Charpentier’s work, in Renoir’s oil paintings executed in 1885-86, Aline 
is portrayed as she suckles Pierre at her right breast, raising her foot in order 
to facilitate the baby’s nursing. In each of the oil paintings Renoir depicted 
the partially dressed Pierre in a pose revealing his genitals; yet, unlike the 


72 See, for example, Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Maternité (Aline et Pierre Renoir), 1885, sanguine on 
paper, 92 x 73 cm, Private collection; Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Maternité (Aline et Pierre 
Renoir), 1885, sanguine on paper, 75 x 54 cm, London, Private collection. 

73 Jean Renoir, Renoir, My Father, transl. Randolph and Dorothy Weaver (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1962), 285. 

74 An additional version exists, executed in between the two versions presented above. See: 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Maternité or Lenfant au sein (Aline et Pierre Renoir), 1886, oil on canvas, 
81 x 65 cm, New York, private collection. 

75 See: Alexandre-Louis-Marie Charpentier, Jeune mère allaitant son enfant, 1882 (Salon 
1883, no. 3451), bronze, 107.5 x 78 cm, Paris, Musée d’Orsay. For further details regar- 
ding Charpentier’s career, see: Marc Bascou, “Une boiserie Art-Nouveau d'Alexandre 
Charpentier,” La Revue du Louvre et des musées francais 29 (1979), 219-228. 

76 Karen Lemmey, Alexandre-Louis-Marie Charpentier, exh. cat. (Washington D.C.: National 
Gallery of Art, 2006), 1-2. 

77 Michelangelo, The Madonna of the Stairs, c. 1491, marble, 56.7 x 40.1 cm, Florence, Casa 
Buonarroti. 
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undefined background in Charpentier’s relief, Renoir situated the scenes of 
maternal breast-feeding in nature. 

In the first version from late 1885, the artist portrayed his spouse sitting on a 
tree stump and nursing in the garden adjacent to a rural stone house depicted 
in the background (fig. 16). Wearing a rustic straw hat and plain peasant’s 





FIGURE 116 Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Maternity or Baby Nursing: Aline and Pierre Renoir 
(Maternité or L'enfant au sein: Aline et Pierre Renoir), c. 1885, oil on canvas, 
gi x 72 cm. Paris, Musée d'Orsay. © RMN-Grand Palais / Hervé Lewandowski. 
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FIGURE 117 

Pierre-Auguste Renoir, Maternity 
or Baby Nursing: Aline and Pierre 
Renoir (Maternité or L'enfant au 
sein: Aline et Pierre Renoir), 1886, 
oil on canvas, 74 x 54 cm. Private 
collection. 





shoes, she is gazing directly at the viewer with a slight smile. In the second 
version from early 1886, painted after the couple’s return to Paris, Aline sits in a 
straw chair in a garden next to a blossoming tree and a low stone fence, beyond 
which small houses may be seen on the horizon. "8 In the third version (fig. 117), 
the artist once again portrayed Aline sitting in a straw chair in the garden at the 
foot of a tree. On the right a cat has been inserted, licking itself while sitting 
on a white cloth on the ground. In comparison with the first version, her facial 
features are idealized to a greater degree, while her clothes are fancier and her 
shoes more delicate. It appears that this version, which is more impressionistic 
than its predecessors due to its blurry, colorful background, was exhibited in 
June 1886 at the Impressionist exhibition at Georges Petit’s gallery in Paris.” 
Though several critics and viewers praised the simplicity and naturalness of 
the depiction, others expressed their discontent with its linear style, greatly 


78 See: Adriani Götz, Renoir (Köln: DuMont, 1986), 250. 
79 The painting was exhibited under the title L'enfant au sein (ibid., 250-253). 
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distinguished from the familiar Impressionistic style.2° Nonetheless, not a 
single one criticized the subject of the painting, which reflected the renewed 
glorification of maternal breast-feeding in bourgeois society. 

A comparative examination of these three versions raises several important 
issues that necessitate discussion: the location of breast-feeding, its religious 
dimension, addressed by the art critic Octave Mirbeau while the work was on 
public display,®! and the tension between idealization and the personal aspect. 
Unlike the domestic setting of breast-feeding in the majority of the above- 
mentioned works, Renoir portrayed his spouse nursing in nature. Although 
this unusual choice reflects Rousseau’s continued influence on the concept 
of the naturalness of maternal breast-feeding, we may also presume that it 
stemmed from Aline’s rural origin, which was one of the main factors that at- 
tracted Renoir to her. His son Jean spoke of his father’s affection for simple 
women such as Aline, claiming that his father asserted that he is not drawn to 
educated women, and that he prefers illiterate women, who wipe their chil- 
dren’s bottoms by themselves. He even advised him to marry a woman who 
would stay at home and care for him and for their children.®? Yet, Renoir ap- 
pears to have been aware of the accepted custom of his time, taking care to 
emphasize that the nature depicted in these works constitutes domesticated 
nature directly connected to the intimate domestic sphere. In the first version 
Aline sits on a tree stump outside the house: on the left we may clearly perceive 
steps and a doorway, and behind her head is an open window. In the second 
and third versions the artist substituted the log with a chair — a clear allusion 
to the domestic dimension of maternal breast-feeding — distancing Aline from 
direct contact with the ground and with the open, public nature. In the third 
version he even included a cat, representing domestic life. Therefore, despite 
the evident connection between maternity and the natural world, Renoir took 
care to emphasize that it constitutes a domestic nature that preserves the pri- 
vacy and dignity of bourgeois maternal breast-feeding. 

Furthermore, in all of the works the artist accentuated the religious facet 
of maternal breast-feeding, in accordance with his claim that “every woman 
nursing a child is a Raphael Madonna.”§3 This facet was underlined by the 


80 One of the viewers who mentioned the artist’s style was the art dealer Paul Durand-Ruel, 
who was most likely disappointed by the Impressionist artists’ decision to exhibit their 
works at a competing gallery (Ibid., 250-253). 

81 “Impressions d'art, Le Gaulois (16 June 1886), cited in: Anne Distel, “La Maternité de Renoir,’ La 
Revue du Louvre et des musées français 4 (1999), 15-16; Götz, Renoir, 252. 

82 Renoir, Renoir, My Father, 88-89, 214. 

83 The quotation is taken from the book composed by Renoir’s son, who claims that his 
father asserted that the Italians do not merit praise for their works, as all they have to do 
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colors of the garments worn by the nursing mother, her simple, halo-like yel- 
low hat, her seated position in the first version, reminiscent of the Humble 
Madonna, and the idealization of her facial features in the final version, in 
which Renoir painted her head against an illuminated rectangular white back- 
ground, framing her face with a square halo of sorts symbolizing living saints, 
as would later be done by Helleu (fig. 11). The depiction of the baby holding on 
to his foot also references representations of the nursing Madonna, in which 
Jesus is portrayed in the same position as a naturalistic expression of his hu- 
manity and an affirmation of the Incarnation (Jesus’ embodiment in flesh).8* 
Though it may be presumed that this was not the artist’s intention when he 
proudly highlighted his son’s genitals, there is no doubt that this position, al- 
ready in evidence in the preparatory sketches, also attests to the fact that he 
based himself on the known model of Marian breast-feeding.85 

In his works, Renoir portrayed Aline as a combination of the Humble 
Madonna and of a “natural” mother, which was apparently attractive to him. 
Nevertheless, in early January 1886, when the Impressionist artist Berthe 
Morisot visited her friend’s studio and was profoundly impressed by his works, 
he refrained from telling her that the paintings portray his partner and their 
son.86 Even though they were married in April 1890, it was only in August 1891 
that Renoir introduced Aline and Pierre to Morisot, who, following her visit, 
expressed her astonishment and dislike of “this heavy woman’ in a letter ad- 
dressed to their mutual friend, the poet Stéphane Mallarmé.®” Morisot, who 
belonged to the haute bourgeoisie and employed the services of a wet nurse 
for her only daughter (fig. 65), certainly considered Aline to be unbefitting of 
Renoir’s rising status, as he earned a living in the 1880s painting the portraits 
of the members of high society, which he had integrated. Her patronizing tone 
did not in any way reflect Renoir’s attitude toward his spouse, who was affec- 
tionately portrayed in his works specifically because of her status and her de- 
votion to their son. 

In the following years Renoir did not revisit the subject of his nursing 
spouse, as the improvement in his financial situation affected Aline’s attitude 
toward maternal breast-feeding and the rendering of the subject in his works, 


is look around them, since the streets of Italy are filled with mythological, biblical, and 
Christian figures (Renoir, Renoir, My Father, 233). 

84 Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ, 15, 148-149. 

85 See, for example, Leonardo da Vinci, Madonna Litta, c. 1490-1491, tempera on panel 
mounted on canvas, 42 x 33 cm, St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum. 

86 Garb, “Renoir and the Natural Woman,” 308; Distel, “La Maternité de Renoir,’ 16; Götz, 
Renoir, p. 249. 

87 The letter is cited in: Bailey, Renoir’s Portraits, 43. 
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as suggested by The Artist’s Family from 1896.88 The work portrays Aline gazing 
directly at the artist (and the viewer) with her hands folded at her front. Pierre 
stands at her side, entwining his hands with hers and looking with interest 
at one of the neighbor’s daughters standing on the right. Jean — the couple’s 
second son, born in Paris in September 1894 — stands in the foreground, tightly 
holding on to his nurse's sleeve, as she crouches at his side and looks at him 
with affection. The depiction attests to the shift in the status of Renoir’s family, 
manifested by the mother’s elegant attire and magnificent hat, Pierre's sailor’s 
suit, which was commonplace among upper-class children, and Jean's ornate 
hat. It is also demonstrated by the portrayal of the nurse Gabrielle Renard, a 
young woman from Essoyes hired by the pregnant Aline shortly before the 
birth in order to look after Jean and help with household tasks.89 The accen- 
tuation of Gabrielle and Jean’s loving relationship further underscores Aline’s 
transformation: unlike her early portrayals while nursing, she now stands at 
a distance from her younger son and does not even look at him. She is thus 
distinguished from all of the other figures in the painting: Pierre looks at his 
neighbor with interest and Gabrielle looks affectionately at Jean, while Aline 
stands gazing straight ahead, without establishing eye contact with the oth- 
ers. Furthermore, despite her fine clothes, her stance suggests that she is ill at 
ease and does not at all match the other figures’ comfort or the elegance of the 
upper-class women portrayed by Renoir. Despite her improved status, Aline 
appears to have remained a simple woman in her habits and character, not 
yet acclimatized to her new role as an elegant bourgeois matron. Nochlin, in 
her article on the wet nurse in Berthe Morisot’s works, argued that “If Renoir 
proudly represented his wife nursing their son Jean, it was not because it was 
so ‘natural’ for her to do so, but perhaps because on the contrary, it was not.”90 
It seems, however, that breast-feeding was indeed natural for Aline because of 
her modest origins, while dressing up in the elegant outfit was incompatible 
with her nature. Renoir was certainly aware of this fact and was drawn to her 
simplicity. This insight may be at the basis of the later portrait, representing 
her as an elegant but rigid bourgeois woman, in contrast to Gabrielle's soft- 
ness as she lovingly embraces Jean, attesting to Renoir’s ambivalence to the 
transformation experienced by his wife. Even though, in this work, too, she 
is situated in nature, in contrast to the beautiful mother lovingly nursing her 


88 See: Pierre-Auguste Renoir, La Famille du peintre, 1896, oil on canvas, 172.7 x 137.2 cm, 
Merion, Barnes Foundation, Lincoln University. 

89 Götz, Renoir, 286. 

go  Nochlin, “Morisot’s Wet-Nurse,” 237. 
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baby, she now distances herself from Renoir’s feminine ideal, as embodied by 
the simple, maternal Gabrielle. 

Indeed, it appears that Renoir continued to champion maternal breast- 
feeding, though he undoubtedly knew that many women of the haute 
bourgeoisie, such as Morisot, eschewed it. This facet is demonstrated by 
a sculpture created by Renoir in 1916 after his wife’s death, in which he 
commemorated her as a simple, young maternal woman nursing her son.°! Due 
to Renoir’s poor health, he created the sculpture by giving instructions to the 
Spanish sculptor Richard Guino, in order to sculpturally convey the depictions 
of maternity he had produced in 1885-86.°2 Unlike Aline’s direct gaze in the 
early works, in the sculpture she appears contemplative and does not direct 
her gaze at the artist or at his son. Even though the sculpture is called Maternity 
and does not identify the mother and child, it may be interpreted as an overt 
personal portrait. Despite the transformation undergone by Aline over the 
years, Renoir chose to commemorate her in the act of nursing, alluding to the 
simplicity that had attracted him when they first met. 

In the following years, Renoir’s depictions of breast-feeding influenced the 
works of the French Symbolist artist Maurice Denis. Denis, however, distin- 
guished between the religious facet of the subject and the depiction of breast- 
feeding in the garden, creating, on the one hand, Marian portrayals of his wife 
nursing at home, and, on the other, allegorical depictions of breast-feeding in 
nature. Inspired by Gauguin’s paintings, exhibited at Café Volpini in Paris in 
1889,% Denis expressed his opposition to the Academic approach that advo- 
cated the faithful imitation of reality, and argued that the artist must trans- 
late reality and simplify it by formal means. Due to the combined influence 
of Gauguin and Cézanne, he believed that art is first and foremost a means of 
formal expression,** an approach clearly manifested by his famous statement 
from 1890: “Remember that a painting — before being a battle horse, a nude 
woman, or an anecdote of some sort — is essentially a flat surface covered with 


91 See: Pierre-Auguste Renoir and Richard Guino, Maternité, 1916, bronze, 54 x 25.5 x 33.5 cm, 
Jerusalem, Israel Museum. 

92 Bailey, Renoir’s Portraits, 254-256. At the same time Renoir created another portrait sculp- 
ture of Aline, intended for her grave in Essoyes, which he based on a portrait from 1885 
that remained in the artist’s possession until his death (Gotz, Renoir, 247). 

93 Zafran, Gauguin’s Nirvana, 45; Cariou, L'Aventure de Pont-Aven et Gauguin, 45, 143. 

94 Maurice Denis, Nouvelles théories sur l'art moderne, sur l'art sacré (Paris: L. Rouart et 
J. Watelin, 1922), 67, 18-132; Maurice Denis, Du symbolisme au classicisme: Théories (Paris: 
Hermann, 1964), 27-28; Clement Russell, Four French Symbolists (Westport: Greenwood 
Press, 1996), 445-458; Maurice Denis, exh. cat. (Paris: Musée de l'Orangerie, 1970), 89- 
102; Agnès Delannay, Maurice Denis 1870-1943, exh. cat. (Saint Germain-en-Laye: Musée 
Départemental Maurice Denis, 2004), 5-9, 21. 
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colors, put together in a certain order.” In 1888 his artistic approach was re- 
vealed when he joined the Nabis, a group led by Sérusier that included young 
artists who opposed the naturalism and materialism of their period and cham- 
pioned the translation of reality onto the canvas.96 

In June 1893 Denis married Marthe Meurier, and together they bore seven 
children: in October 1894 Jean-Paul, their firstborn son, was born, but he died 
in February 1895. Afterwards four girls were born to the couple: Noéle in June 
1896, Bernadette in April 1899, Anne-Marie in September 1901, and Madeleine 
in June 1906, followed by two boys: Jean-Dominique in August 1909 and Jean- 
Francois in March 1915. In 1919 Denis’s wife died and in 1922 he remarried. 
Elisabeth Graterolle bore him two more children: Jean-Baptiste, born in July 
1923, and Pauline, born in February 1925.9” Over the years Denis painted his 
wife and children over and over again in works reflecting his character as a 
family man, as well as his artistic, aesthetic, and religious approach. 

Like Pissarro and Renoir, Denis’s first depiction of breast-feeding was ren- 
dered using the technique of drawing while observing his wife nursing their 
firstborn son in late 1894. Between 1894 and 1895, Denis began to adapt the 
original drawing, and in 1895 based on it the oil painting The Mother with the 
Black Corsage, portraying his wife in a black gown, baring her abundant left 
breast as she prepares to nurse her son, who lies in her lap.9° As in the prepara- 
tory drawing, the baby’s hands are extended toward the breast, thus emphasiz- 
ing its centrality in the composition, which focuses on the intimate encounter 
between mother and child while breast-feeding. The artist, however, slightly 
modified the mother’s pose and the way in which she holds the baby, in order 
to further accentuate her bare breasts, which were concealed by the baby’s 
head in the preparatory drawing. In the next version from 1895, Maternity with 
Lace Cuffs, Marthe Denis and Her Son (fig. 118), Denis altered the positions of 
his wife and of Jean-Paul, depicting Marthe frontally, sitting in an armchair and 
hugging her little son to her bosom. Her left hand lightly touches the breast in 
order to facilitate the infant’s nursing, while her right hand supports his body, 
as she lowers her gaze and looks at him with tenderness. Unlike the neutral 
space in the previous work, in this work Denis situated the figures within the 


95 Maurice Denis, Théories, 1890-1910, Du symbolisme et de Gauguin vers un nouvel ordre Classique 
(Paris: Bibliothèque de l’Occident, 1912), 1. 

96 Denis, Du symbolisme au classicisme, 14, 27. 

97 Russell, Four French Symbolists, 445-458; Maurice Denis (1970), 89-102; Delannay, Maurice 
Denis 1870-1943, 5-9. 

98 See: Maurice Denis, Mère allaitant son enfant, 1894, pencil on paper, 28.2 x 22.2 cm, 
London, Private collection; Maurice Denis, La Mère au corsage noir, 1895, oil on canvas, 
47 x 38 cm, Saint Germain-en-Laye, Private collection. 
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FIGURE 118 Maurice Denis, Maternity with Lace Cuffs, Marthe Denis and Her Son (Maternité 
aux manchettes de dentelle, Marthe Denis et son fils), 1895, oil on cardboard, 
42.8 x 34.4 cm. Rennes, Musée des beaux-arts. © RMN-Grand Palais / 
Adélaide Beaudoin. 


intimacy of the bourgeois home, which contrasts with the colorful, brightly 
lit nature visible through the window above their heads. Marthe’s figure is 
easily identifiable, though she is reduced to her essence — demonstrating his 
approach to the relationship between art and nature and to his own art in 
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FIGURE 119 

Maurice Denis, Maternity (Maternité), 
1895, oil on canvas, 81 x 65 cm. Private 
collection. 





terms of simplification, flattening, decorativeness, and the use of unshaded 
colors.% This stylistic abstraction, however, distances Marthe from everyday 
reality, imbuing the work with an iconic dimension of religious character, 
reminiscent of the Madonnas of the Renaissance. Nevertheless, in contrast 
to the windows framing the Madonna on either side, thus underscoring her 
celestial nature, the window in Denis’s work is situated above his wife’s head; 
unlike the nursing Aline in Renoir’s works (figs. 116-117), Marthe’s outfit is 
not in the Marian colors; and in contrast to the naked Jesus, who looks at the 
viewer in order to emphasize the act of suckling, Jean-Paul is wrapped in fabric 
and painted from his back. 

The Marian dimension of bourgeois maternity became even more appar- 
ent in the following works created by Denis, as suggested by Maternity from 
1895 (fig. 19), portraying Marthe in an open white dress, as she tenderly gazes 
at her baby who lies in her lap, evoking traditional depictions of The Mystical 
Marriage of Saint Catherine with Baby Christ.100 

Another child, gazing at the viewer, is portrayed on the left, reminiscent of 
depictions of the young Saint John the Baptist, while a young woman appears 
on the right — perhaps Marthe’s sister, Eva Meurier — looking at the infant with 


99 Denis, Du symbolisme au classicisme, 14-16, 50-54. 
100 See, for example, Alessandro Turchi, The Mystical Marriage of Saint Catherine, c. 1630s, oil 
on canvas, 124 x 177 cm, Paris, Musée du Louvre (Louis xiv collection). 
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adoration. In contrast to the previous versions, in this work Denis depicted the 
child naked, accentuating his genitals, as did Renoir and Charpentier before 
him. The baring of the baby’s body sharpens the correspondence to the Marian 
model, thus evoking the book written by Zola two years before, describing the 
baby in deliberate Christian terms. In fact, in his writings, Denis stressed the 
conflation of religion and nature, which are blended in all of the depictions 
of breast-feeding he created and are based on images from reality. Although 
already in 1886 Denis expressed his profound commitment to Catholicism in 
his journal and addressed the fundamental Christian facet of the visual arts,!©! 
and even though he had been depicting Christian subject matters since 1889, 
in the texts he wrote between 1890 and 1895 he mainly dealt with the relation- 
ship between art and nature.!° His first in-depth discussion of religious art 
was composed only in 1896: 


We are all preoccupied with God. Today, Christ is alive. It is a favorable 
period. There hasn’t been for a long time an era more passionate than 
ours about religious beauty, and if it appears to be a trend, of which there 
is complaint, it is because something true manifests itself in this way [... | 
until the end of time [...] the Virgin mother will impose herself on the 
heartfelt meditation of painters.!03 


In this article, Denis argued that there are two types of religious art: the first, 
characteristic of Academic painting, seeks to induce a sense of elation at the 
sight of the work itself, thus evoking the viewer’s admiration for the artist’s 
virtuosity, instead of being in awe of the divine creation depicted in the work. 
The second type, however, which directly reflects his objectives, inspires in the 
viewer profound religious feelings for the represented subject matter. He be- 
lieved that in an era in which everyone knows how to read and write, there 
is no need for a detailed description of Christian history; hence, religious art 
must induce spiritual elation and bring the Scriptures closer to natural phe- 
nomena and to the modern sensibility.1% Indeed, in his depictions of breast- 
feeding, Denis offers a modern interpretation of the traditional Christian 
subject of Mary and Jesus, through his portrayal of his wife as Mary in an in- 
novative, schematic style. 


101 Maurice Denis (1970), 89; Maurice Denis, 1870-1943, exh. cat. (Lyon: Musée des beaux-arts, 
1994), 13-14, 75-83, 115. 

102 Denis, “Définition du néo-traditionalisme,” Théories, 1890-1910, 1-13. 

103 Denis, “Note sur la peinture religieuse,” Théories, 1890-1910, 31-32. 

104 Ibid. 32-33. 
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At the same time, however, Denis also depicted breast-feeding in a differ- 
ent light. Alongside his Marian depictions of breast-feeding taking place in the 
bourgeois home, he started situated nursing scenes in nature, as did Renoir. 
Through this unusual placement, Denis emphasized both the religious facet of 
maternal breast-feeding and its naturalness in several works based on his wife’s 





FIGURE 120 Maurice Denis, The Monotone Orchard or The Harvest (Le Monotone verger 
or La Récolte), 1899, oil on cardboard, 100 x 75 cm. Otterlo, Kröller-Müller 
Museum. 
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figure, which soon became allegories of fertility. This trend began to evolve 
in 1899 in The Monotone Orchard or The Harvest (fig. 120). In this work Denis 
placed his wife in a fruit-filled garden resembling an earthly paradise. Marthe 
is portrayed on the right as she holds the lively, partly naked Bernadette in her 
arms; the baby smiles at her as she bares her abundant left breast and its dark 
nipple. On the left Noéle crouches next to a basket loaded with apples, and be- 
hind the mother are a young girl and two children picking fruits from the trees. 
A nude couple kisses on the left, and in the distance is the blue sea, whose 
color blends with the sky. A hedge separates Marthe and her two daughters 
from the orchard, demarcating the home garden in which they are situated 
and distinguishing it from the nature beyond. 

Although the placement of Denis’s wife and daughters in a private garden 
recalls Renoir’s works (figs. 116-117), Christian significations now accompany 
the work, as the depiction of nursing in the garden is based on traditional im- 
ages of Mary in a locked garden, symbolizing her purity and virginity.!°> This 
Marian aspect is magnified by the contrast between the mother nursing in the 
enclosed garden and Adam and Eve embracing in the Garden of Eden, reflect- 
ing Mary’s role as a “second Eve,’ who atones for the Original Sin. Yet, in con- 
trast to the Christian approach, Denis presented an allegory of fertility: apples, 
representing the Original Sin, appear in both parts of the work, and the chil- 
dren picking fruits in the orchard represent the transition from the Garden of 
Eden to the garden in which Marthe sits. Furthermore, the basket of apples in 
the foreground suggests the existence of an additional dimension associated 
with the fertility of the earth. In this work Denis addressed the cyclicality of 
life: the baby about to suckle at her mother’s breast represents infancy and 
dependence on the mother. Noéle represents the process of growing and the 
early stages of independence; the older children picking fruits represent ado- 
lescence, culminating in the sexual encounter of the nude couple — alluding 
to human fertility as embodied by maternity.!°° Nonetheless, the artist in- 
tentionally separated the members of his family from the other figures in the 
background by means of the hedge, thus distinguishing the allegorical figures 
situated in nature from the personal portraits of his wife and daughters. 

The act of imbuing known religious iconography with a personal, modern 
interpretation is evident in several of the works depicting breast-feeding in a 
natural setting created by Denis in the early twentieth century, such as Beach 
with Wrestlers from 1912 (fig. 121), in which the artist depicted the family’s 
summertime activities in Brittany. After occasional visits to Brittany in the late 


105 See, for example, Master of the Embroidered Foliage, Virgin and Child in a Landscape, c. 1495- 
1500, oil on panel, 105 x 105 cm, Lille, Musée des beaux-arts. 
106 Maurice Denis (Lyon), 254. 
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FIGURE 121 Maurice Denis, Beach with Wrestlers (Plage aux lutteurs), 1912, oil on 
canvas, 65 x 105 cm. Private collection. 


1890s, in 1908 Denis purchased a small house — Villa Silencio — near the beach, 
adjacent to a small local church, and as of that year the family spent every 
summer there.!0” Unlike the Monotone Orchard, also painted in Brittany in 
1899, which depicted, for the first time, breast-feeding outside the confines of 
the home, the artist now situated the act of nursing on the seashore alongside 
its characteristic cliffs, in the company of numerous figures. 

The painting portrays leisurely summertime activities using a harmonious, 
yet intense, color scheme, clearly expressing he artist’s personal happiness. 
Two women facing each other recline in the center of the canvas with a naked 
baby at their side, lying on his stomach as he reaches his hand out to his some- 
what disrobed mother and looks at her lovingly. In the background on the left 
are two naked wrestling boys, influenced by Paul Gauguin’s and Paul Sérusier’s 
depictions of wrestlers,!% and next to them sit several women and children in 
different states of full or partial nudity, enjoying the sunshine and the blueness 


107 Ibid., 270. 

108 Ibid. 284. Denis may have seen Gauguin’s Young Wrestlers, painted in Brittany in 1888 and 
exhibited at Café Volpini in Paris, when he visited the exhibition in 1889 (Jaworska, Paul 
Gauguin et l'école de Pont-Aven, 78). Also see the painting Breton Wrestling painted by his 
friend Paul Sérusier in 1895 (ibid., 22). 
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of the sea. A bare-breasted woman reclines on her back on the right, observing 
her baby who lies on her stomach, echoing the loving representation of mater- 
nity in the center of the work, while also contrasting with and complementing 
the masculine struggle on the left. As in the depiction of the mother and child 
in Henri Matisse’s Luxe, calme et volupté, in which he portrayed his wife and 
son,!°9 the mothers in Denis’s work represent summer, nature, and joie de vivre. 
Both works present parenthood as one of life’s greatest pleasures; their vibrant 
palettes express the two artists’ happiness and pride in their beloved wives and 
children. The use of nudity, however, extracts these works from the realm of 
everyday life, transforming them into allegories of summer and fertility. 

Denis’s innovative decision to depict breast-feeding in a natural setting as 
an allegory of fertility, while simultaneously producing Marian depictions of 
nursing in a domestic setting, are intricately linked to his aesthetic and reli- 
gious notions. In articles he wrote in 1913, the artist dealt with the connection 
between art and reality and religion, emphasizing the timelessness of religious 
art, which does not only belong to periods of profound belief, such as the 
Middle Ages. Denis argued that good religious art does not only emerge from 
the depicted subject matter or from the artist’s personal faith, as many artists 
of the past produced prodigious religious art, though they themselves were not 
religious. According to him, religious art strives for the truth, seeking to repre- 
sent, with simplicity and naiveté, our connection with nature, appealing to the 
viewers’ emotions and reason. His aesthetic approach and opposition to the 
academism that predominated in the nineteenth century joined together with 
his religious views, comparing precise depictions of reality to pagan idolatry.!° 
In 1908 he wrote that “the beauty of nature is proof of God,” and that the art- 
ist must represent it through the mediation of his emotions and soul, rather 
than imitating it. This approach is manifested by the later portrayals of his 
family members, in which Denis refrained from openly depicting the Christian 
source at their base, rendering them with relative naturalism, while underlining 
the connection between art and nature. 


3 From the Personal to the Universal 


Though Denis did portray his nursing wife on the basis of observation, he, 
like his predecessors, gave the majority of his works generic, universal titles. 


109 See: Henri Matisse, Luxe, calme et volupté, 1904-1905, oil on canvas, 98.5 x 118 cm, Paris, 
Musée d’Orsay. 

110 Denis, Nouvelles théories, 145-152, 163-167. 

111 Denis, Du symbolisme au classicisme, 19. 
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Furthermore, the Marian and allegorical aspects with which he endowed 
Marthe reflected the shift from the personal to the symbolic, turning her into 
a symbol of giving maternity, like the works depicting anonymous mothers 
joyfully breast-feeding. This approach developed in the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century in the works of several Symbolist artists who depicted their 
nursing wives. On the one hand, these works reflected the growing importance 
of the individual and of personal relationships within the family, while, on the 
other, turning maternal breast-feeding into a timeless universal symbol. 

Eugène Carrière was one of the prominent Symbolist artists who represent- 
ed the subject after his marriage to Sophie Adelaide Desmouceaux in August 
1877. As a result of their poor economic situation and the birth of their eldest 
daughter, Elise, in 1878, they settled in Vaugirard on the outskirts of Paris. In 
1879 Carriére exhibited the work The Young Mother, also known as Nursing 
Woman, at the Salon (fig. 122), which, according to the artist’s own testimony, 
portrays his wife nursing Elise." 

The work did not draw much interest while it was exhibited; according to 
Carriére, it was hung in a poor location that did not allow visitors to view it 
properly."3 Nonetheless, it was purchased by the State in 1883 and mentioned 
by several art critics at the end of the century, when Carriére became a re- 
nowned artist. The art critic Roger Marx wrote an enthusiastic review about 
the Salon of 1891, in which he asserted that he could not forget the young nurs- 
ing mother from 1879, which heralded the artist’s mature style both in terms of 
subject matter and the limited palette and serene, intimate facial expression." 
On November 27, 1892, the writer Edmond de Goncourt also addressed this 
work in an article surveying Carriére’s biography and his artistic development, 
in which he argued that Carriére’s family directly influenced his works." 

Like his predecessors, Carriére also depicted a mother nursing her baby 
indoors. She sits on a wooden chair in the dining room of the couple’s modest 
apartment, wearing a simple brown skirt and a white undershirt, partly 
unfastened in order to bare her breast. Like Breton’s nursing mother from 
1863 (fig. 90), she clutches the breast with her fingers in order to stimulate 


112 Gabriel Séailles, Eugène Carrière, Essai de biographie psychologique (Paris: A. Colin, 1911), 6-20; 
Valérie Bajou, Eugène Carrière, 1849-1906: Portrait intimiste (Lausanne: Acatos, 1998), 17— 
51; Auguste Rodin — Eugène Carrière, exh. cat. (Paris: Musée d'Orsay, 2006), 146-147; Eugène 
Carrière, Le peintre et son univers autour de 1900, exh. cat. (Saint-Cloud: Musée de Saint- 
Cloud, 1996), 121-122. The letter in which Carrière identifies the mother and child as his 
wife and daughter was written to his friend Séailles on July 9, 1897, and is cited in: Séailles, 
Eugène Carrière, 233. 

113 Eugène Carrière, Écrits et lettres choisies (Paris: Société du Mercure de France, 1907), 234. 

114 Cited in: Jean-René Carrière, De la vie d'Eugène Carrière (Toulouse: E. Privat, 1966), 
283-285. 

115 Ibid. 291-292. 
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FIGURE 122 Eugène Carrière, The Young Mother, or Nursing Woman (La Jeune mère or 
Femme allaitant), 1878 (Salon 1879, no. 528), oil on canvas, 146 x 115.5 cm. 
Avignon, Musée Calvet. © Fondation Calvet. 


the flow of milk and inserts the nipple into the mouth of the baby who looks 
at her. Despite the simplicity of the space, rendered in dark tones, Carriére 
integrated into his work a variety of symbolic details attesting to his familiarity 
with Christian depictions of the Madonna, blending a naturalistic setting 
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with profound religious symbolism. A wash basin with a plain white towel is 
placed next to the chair, and on the small table in back are a jug of water and a 
brown ceramic bowl, while an extinguished oil lamp hangs above them. These 
vessels evidently served the mother for the purposes of eating and drinking, 
and certainly reflected Carriére’s awareness of the medical recommendations 
advocating bathing the baby daily. At the same time, however, they are 
reminiscent of similar accessories that appear in Flemish depictions of the 
Madonna, as a symbolic expression of her virtues, including a basin of water 
alongside a white towel, representing Mary’s purity." Yet, Carrière rendered the 
symbolic attributes in the darkness, on the margins of the canvas, and unlike 
Renoir, refrained from using the colors of Mary’s clothing, thus substituting 
Christian features with a personal, contemporary, trans-religious depiction of 
modern maternity. 

Six more children were born to the couple in the following years: Léon was 
born in 1881, Marguerite was born the following year, in 1886 Nelly was born, 
and in 1888 Jean René, who would one day write a book about his father, Lucie 
was born in 1889 and Arsène in 1899.47 Following the births of his children in 
the 1880s and 1890s, Carrière revisited the subjects of maternity and breast- 
feeding, which he first rendered in 1878, until he came to be known within the 


nu 


realm of art criticism as “the painter of maternity,” “the painter of the modern 


mother,’ and “the painter of nursing”.18 

One of the first paintings that contributed to his reputation as an artist fo- 
cusing on intimate scenes was The Sick Child from 1885, which earned acclaim 
when it was exhibited at the Salon that same year, winning the second-place 
medal, and was purchased by the State."9 The work depicts the artist’s wife in 
their home, sitting and embracing her daughter Marguerite, who was already 
three years old by that time. Their firstborn daughter Elise stands on the left, 
and four-year-old Léon sits in the center. Although this work depicts their sick 


116 Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting: Its Origins and Character (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1964), 137, 143; Barbara G. Lane, The Altar and the 
Altarpiece (New York: Harper & Row, 1984, 42-43, 146; Ridderbos, van Buren and van Veen, 
Early Netherlandish Paintings, 43. See, for example, Workshop of Robert Campin, The Virgin 
and Child in an Interior, before 1432, oil on panel, 18.7 x 11.6 cm, London, National Gallery. 

117  Bajou, Eugène Carrière, 51; Auguste Rodin - Eugène Carrière, 146-148. 

118 See, according to the order cited above: Paul Desjardins, “Artistes contemporains: Eugène 
Carriére,” Gazette des beaux-arts 37 (1907): 21; Edmond de Goncourt, Journal 3 (Paris: 
Laffont, 1890), 346; Frantz Jourdain, La Patrie (April 26, 1896), n.p. 

119 See: Eugène Carrière, L'Enfant malade, 1885 (Salon 1885), oil on canvas, 200 x 246 cm, 
Paris, Musée d’Orsay. 
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daughter, Léon fell ill a short while later and died of his illness.!2° Throughout 
the course of history, child mortality reflected a painful reality, but during 
the Second Empire awareness of the problem rose as a result of the national 
concern with the demographic decline that afflicted France, and the sickness 
and death of little children were depicted in numerous artworks.!?! Despite 
the prevalence of the incidence of death at a young age during that period, 
Carriére’s personal way of coping with the disease and with his bereavement 
appears to have influenced his artistic style and was among the main factors in 
his transition from naturalism to symbolism. 

Carriére’s abandonment of naturalism in his works has been associated 
in the literature with the artist's attraction to the semi-abstract artistic style 
of Rembrandt, Whistler, William Turner, and Odilon Redon, and to Gustave 
Courbet’s somber palette, as well as with the monochromatic lithographs he 
created early in his career, and his friend Jean-Jacques Henner’s transition to 
symbolism in the last quarter of the century!2? Indeed, Carriére’s mature 
works clearly reflect the influence of these artists, as well as his friendship 
in the 1890s with Paul Gauguin, Auguste Rodin, and the group of Symbolist 
artists.23 Alongside these sources of inspiration, however, Carriére’s stylis- 
tic transformation stemmed directly from the loss of his son, which stood at 
the core of his recurrent preoccupation with death, as evidenced by many of 
his later works. In his prolific writings, Carriére himself addressed these is- 
sues and described the reasons for which he distanced himself from the re- 
alistic Academic style, and his opposition to the multiplicity of details in 
artworks. He simultaneously described his utopian vision and his aspira- 
tion for universalism and human solidarity, while stressing the importance of 
remaining close to nature, stating that “We must proceed from nature to art 
and from art to nature [...] Art is, therefore, only interesting when it speaks 


120  Séailles, Eugène Carrière, 22. Carrière also illustrated Léon’s illness. See: L'Enfant malade, 
Madame Carrière et son fils Léon, 1885, oil on canvas, 101 x 82 cm, Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 

121 See, for example, Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux, L'Enfant malade, 1870, terra-cotta, 20.3 x 17.5 x 
15.6 cm, Valenciennes, Musée des beaux-arts. Following the heightened awareness of this 
problem in the 1860s, children started being inoculated against a variety of diseases. As a 
result, the rate of child mortality from illnesses decreased toward the end of the century. 
In the 1860s some twenty-five percent of legitimate children died in France, whereas in 
the early twentieth century only eleven percent of legitimate children died of illnesses 
(Catherine Echalier Rollet, Les Enfants au x1x° siècle | Paris: Hachette, 2001], 200). 

122  Bajou, Eugène Carrière, 69-70; Eugène Carrière, Le Peintre et son univers, 15; Séailles, Eugène 
Carrière, 13, 54. 

123 Bajou, Eugène Carrière, 158. 

124 See, for example, an article he wrote in 1904 on the subject of artistic education and the 
Prix de Rome: Carrière, Écrits et lettres choisies, 77-83. 
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FIGURE 123 
Eugène Carrière, Maternity (Maternité), 1901, oil 
on canvas, 73 x 36 cm. Private collection. 





of the things we have come to know. We are thus moved by the images of our 
loved ones.”!25 

An examination of The Young Mother, characterized by the blurring of the 
figures, reveals the gradual transformation that took place in his artistic style, 
heralding his mature style, which is manifested in Maternity from 1901 (fig. 123), 
depicting an anguished mother standing and nursing her baby. The preoccu- 
pation with death was specifically addressed in the reviews of Carriére’s works, 
as demonstrated by an article dedicated by de Goncourt to his works: 


There, in Vaugirard, divine maternity, the religious motif suffusing all the 
canvases of old Italy, from Cimabue to Raphael, he appropriated it and 
made it the bourgeois subject of modern maternity. Certainly, this is no 
longer the tranquil, rested maternity of the eras of faith, it is the mater- 
nity of the century of pessimism, it is the maternity characterized by the 
mother’s somber thoughts and worries, hence her anxious embrace and 
the worried entwining of her arms around the child’s body, perpetually 
on guard against illness and death.!26 


125 Carrière, Écrits et lettres choisies, 77-83; Séailles, Eugène Carrière, 129, 141. 
126 Carrière, De la vie d'Eugène Carrière, 291-292. 
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De Goncourt’s words draw a comparison between Carrière’s maternity and 
the Madonnas of the past, arguing that he modernized the original image 
by underlining the pessimistic facet of modern maternity and her constant 
confrontation with death. The incorporation of maternal suffering with the 
Christian facet is apparent in Maternity from 1901, in which the infant reclines 
against his mother’s raised left knee and extends his hand to her, as she drops 
her head to her left shoulder with her eyes closed, expressing her pain in the 
face of the imminence of death. Her anguished posture simultaneously ex- 
presses her love and boundless giving, alongside her constant suffering and 
fear of death. 

The preoccupation with death was also expressed in Octave Mirbeau’s re- 
view, published in Le Figaro on May 6, 1892, addressing another version of 
Maternity from 1892, exhibited at the Salon that same year: 


Completely different is Mr. Eugène Carrière, the tragic poet of maternal 
tenderness and terror. Still a mother, today’s Maternity is an anguished 
mother who embraces her children, and around her, bent over her little 
ones, and around them, a dreary mist, an atmosphere of terror that en- 
folds all of the painter’s passionate figures, as of human fatality! Oh! The 
faces of saintly mothers, these pure foreheads [...] These embraces, in 
which they give themselves, entirely, to the beloved being of their own 
flesh and blood, clinging to their little blond heads, to their chubby arms, 
their fat necks! As if to dispute them with some invisible misfortune! Oh! 
Those divine hands of love and courage, those wrists so poignant; all that 
fierce, terrible tenderness with which they are consumed, tied to a curve 
of the neck, to a breath of the throat. Oh! Those fearful looks, eyes con- 
stantly open to death, this thieving death that seems to hover, always and 
everywhere, in the strange, visionary, anguished oeuvre of this great art- 
ist, who is also a great soul, who knows how to instill an entire poem of 
suffering and love into a single glance, a single caress.!2” 


Mirbeau stressed the menacing presence of death, which characterizes the 
hazy, monochromatic, and universal depictions of maternity produced by 
Carriére toward the end of the nineteenth century. 

Nevertheless, during those same years, Carrière also depicted the joy of 
motherhood as embodied by maternal love and breast-feeding. This facet is 
demonstrated by the family portrait The Evening Kiss from 1901 (fig. 124), which 
focuses on maternal breast-feeding, blending the documentation of the artist’s 


127 Ibid, 280. 
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FIGURE 124 Eugène Carrière, The Evening Kiss (Le Baiser du soir), 1901 (Salon de la 
Société nationale des beaux-arts, 1901), oil on canvas, 98.5 x 131.5 cm. 
Saint Cloud, Musée municipal de Saint-Cloud. 


private life with a blurring of the personal dimension and its transformation 
into the universal. In the center of the canvas is the artist’s wife nursing Arséne, 
who was born in 1899. On the right, thirteen-year-old Jean René kisses his moth- 
er goodnight, while fifteen-year-old Nelly stands behind him, observing the in- 
timate scene; eleven-year-old Lucie is depicted on the left, leaning against her 
mother as she closes her eyes with fatigue.!2° Though Carrière is present in the 
work through the act of painting, he represented the family around the ma- 
ternal axis at the focal point of the composition, as a clear expression of Jules 
Simon’s approach, cited in the epigraph at the beginning of the chapter. This 
approach constitutes a direct continuation of Rousseau’s philosophy from the 
late eighteenth century, as manifested in Greuze’s Well-Beloved Mother from 
1769.12 As in Carriére’s Evening Kiss, in the earlier work, too, the exhausted 


128 Eugène Carrière, Le Peintre et son univers, 76. In a letter from 1899 he wrote to a friend 
about Arsène’s birth, expressing his joy at the arrival of the family’s newest female mem- 
ber, concluding with the words “life is so good” (cited in: Séailles, Eugène Carrière, 162). 

129 See, for example, Jean Baptiste Greuze, La Mère biens aimée, 1769, oil on canvas, 99 x 
131 cm, Madrid, Laborde collection. 
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mother is surrounded by her six children, who are eager to embrace her and 
cuddle in her lap. Her bare right breast hints at the suckling of the naked baby 
embracing her, and the return of the father of the family portrayed on the left 
is indicative of the approaching evening. Despite the notable stylistic shift, 
Carrière in essence depicted an identical subject matter: the exhausted mother 
sits in the center surrounded by her children, who yearn to be close to her at 
the end of the day. Nonetheless, in his work, Carriére blurred the figures, omit- 
ting any status symbols or indications of precise location, thus blending the 
personal and the universal, as well as his personal concepts of femininity and 
maternity with the period’s bourgeois conceptions of the subject. 

This approach is apparent in other paintings created by Carriére from the 
1880s to the early twentieth century, in which he repeatedly portrayed his nurs- 
ing wife in a seated or reclined position, frontally or from the back; since the 
couple bore five children from 1882 to 1899, it is difficult to precisely date the 
paintings and determine which infant is portrayed. However, all of the depic- 
tions titled Maternity - exhibited both at the World’s Fair in 1900, as well as at 
the official Salon and at the Salon d'Automne in 1903150 — manifest the bour- 
geois notions of the ultimate role of women. This approach is clearly reflected 
in several drawings and oil paintings created by Carriére in the 1880s, in which 
he portrayed his wife tenderly nursing one of their children in the intimacy of 
their home.!?! Although the nursing mother’s pulled-up hair and round face 
clearly identify her as the artist’s wife, the haziness and monochromatic pal- 
ette transform the personal image into a universal image representing the ma- 
ternal ideal of the mother who fully gives of herself to her children. 

Maternal devotion also characterizes the reclined depictions of nursing 
created by Carriére circa 1890, expressing the conflation of maternity and 
female sexuality while blending a realistic approach with opaqueness and 
universalism.!82 The sexual aspect of maternity is demonstrated by one of the 
only works in which Carriére depicted a man standing in the foreground watch- 
ing his wife nursing in bed, Maternity or the Man in Black from 1900, which, like 
many of his works, is held by the Musée d'Orsay in Paris.!93 Despite the patches 
of color and hazy style, a statuette is visible on the dresser on the right, most 
likely representing the Madonna, as an amulet of sorts protecting the newborn 


130 Auguste Rodin — Eugène Carrière, 148. 

131 See, for example, Eugène Carrière, Maternité, 1882, oil on canvas, 33 x 40.2 cm, Paris, 
Musée d’Orsay. 

132 See, for example, Eugène Carrière, Maternité, c. 1890, oil on canvas, 32.5 x 41 cm, Paris, 
Musée d’Orsay. 

133 See: Eugène Carrière, Maternité or L'Homme en noir, c. 1900, oil on canvas, 32 x 40 cm, 
Paris, Musée d'Orsay. 
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child.13+ Though the inclusion of the male figure at the bedside alludes to the 
sexual aspect of maternity, his figure in fact represents the differences and sep- 
aration between the sexes. Unlike other works highlighting the harmonious 
connection between the new mother lying in bed and her husband, 55 the man 
and woman in Carriére’s work are portrayed as two opposites: dressed in black, 
the man stands assertively in the foreground, outside the intimate space of the 
mother’s bed, while the partially naked woman is clad in light colors and lies 
in a horizontal position, distant from the viewer and completely focused on 
the baby at her side. The dressed man about to depart from the house clearly 
belongs to the public sphere, while his wife who lies in bed naturally belongs 
to the domestic sphere. 

Indeed, despite the stylistic innovation of Carriére’s monochromatic works, 
they reveal a great degree of conservativism with regard to breast-feeding and 
maternity, directly reflecting the predominated bourgeois notions. This ap- 
proach is also apparent in the depictions of breast-feeding from circa 1890, 
highlighting the nursing breasts, which, in the artist's eyes, represented mater- 
nity at its best. In contrast to his previous depictions of breast-feeding, in these 
works Carriére completely blurred the mother’s face, focusing on the very act 
of nursing. This reduction is evident in a work from circa 1890 (fig. 125), in 
which the artist focused on the full breast and on the baby’s round head cling- 
ing to it. A similar reduction to essentials is also apparent in Emile-Antoine 
Bourdelle’s sculpture Maternity from 1893, which reflects the influence of the 


FIGURE 125 

Eugène Carrière, Maternity (Maternité), 
c. 1882, oil on canvas, 33 x 40.2 cm. 
Private collection. 





134 Due to the numerous dangers faced by women giving birth in the nineteenth century, 
many expecting women placed Christian statuettes next to their beds as protective amu- 
lets (Gélis, “De la matrone à la sage-femme et à accoucheur, 29). 

135 See, for example, Eugène Leroux, Le Nouveau-né, 1875, oil on canvas, 98 x 128.5 cm, Paris, 
Musée national des Arts et des Traditions Populaires. 
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fragmentary sculptures created by Auguste Rodin, his teacher at the time.!96 
Bourdelle depicted the mother’s face as she lovingly bows her head toward the 
baby, thus emphasizing their reciprocal emotional and physical bond. In con- 
trast, Carriére eliminated the mother and even blurred her hands and those of 
the baby in order to focus on the suckling. The loose brushstrokes and curved 
lines on the left may at once be read as the child’s hands or as the mother’s em- 
bracing arm, thus forming an absolute symbiosis between the two, who meld 
into a single body. The formal fragmentation of the mother’s figure expresses a 
conceptual reduction, as the focus on the breast in Carriére’s works reflects the 
“natural” essence of the woman, as embodied by the milk-giving breast, devoid 
of particularity or personality. 

In an article published in June 1906, after Carriére’s death, Maurice Denis 
argued that Carriére drew his inspiration from the religious sentiment that 
contributed to the greatness of his works, adding: “There has not been a more 
Christian artist [...] It is this tenderness and goodness found in the Madonnas, 
in Nativity and Visitation scenes, in representations of the Holy Family [...] 
Carriére has given them more modern titles [...] but he painted old Christian 
subjects, and his soul, good and tender, was completely suffused by it”187 In 
contrast, the journalist and art critic Gustave Geoffroy wrote in an article pub- 
lished the same year: “This sentiment of maternity and childhood found in 
Cariérre’s works — search the history of art in vain — you will not find it ex- 
pressed as it is by him. In the Italian and Flemish paintings representing the 
Madonna and Baby Jesus, there is always some distance between mother and 
child.”!38 Like Denis, Geoffroy, too, compared Carriére’s works to traditional 
Christian art, but unlike the biased approach of Denis, a Catholic, Geoffroy 
claimed that Carriére’s depictions of maternity surpass the religious source in 
their presentation of true closeness between mother and child. 

In his later writings, Carriére dealt at length with the subject of religion. In 
a letter from 1897 addressed to his friend Gabriel Séailles, Carrière stated: “I am 
naturally opposed to the clerical spirit, but it seems to me that the education 
of freedom, like all others, is grounded in example, and that it is enough to 
reclaim liberty for all, in order to weaken oppressive ideas. The priests had all 
the liberties; it sufficed for their opponents to be able to speak to destroy their 
power. It is for the spirit of tolerance that one must strive.”!39 Similar notions 


136 See: Emile Antoine Bourdelle, Maternité, 1893, bronze, 96.8 x 20.4 x 25.6 cm, Jerusalem, 
Israel Museum. 

137 Denis, Théories, 1890-1910, 211. 

138 Gustave Geffroy, “Souvenirs d'Eugène Carriérre,’ Les Arts (April 1906): 8. 

139 Carrière, Écrits et lettres choisies, 173. 
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were reiterated in Carriére’s correspondence with his friends in the early twen- 
tieth century, only a few years before his death. In 1905 he wrote: “Our times 
are admirable. All religions are discussed and there has never been more faith. 
We have no style, and we have a wealth of artists. Never has universal pain so 
moved the human soul. Never did man call to man in such a pressing voice.”140 
His words attest to profound spirituality, transforming Christian faith into a 
universal, interreligious spiritual concept, which characterized many of the 
members of the Symbolist movement during that period. This outlook, clear- 
ly distinguished from the approach embraced by the Catholic Denis, already 
manifested itself in his portrayal of the mother from 1878 (fig. 122), but was 
further punctuated in his later works, which were based on scenes from his 
personal life, rendered as universal visual representations of maternal love 
mingled with fear of death. 


4 The Feeding Bottle: Visual Silencing versus Historical Prominence 


The ideal, timeless character of Carriére’s and Denis’s late depictions of breast- 
feeding raise questions regarding the connection between artistic represen- 
tations of breast-feeding and its prevalence in reality. The question becomes 
even more acute in light of the gradual change taking place at that time in 
infant-feeding patterns. As mentioned in Chapter 1, already in the early 1870s 
some thirty-five percent of babies were sent to dry nurses, who bottle-fed them, 
despite the fact that this method was responsible for high mortality rates. From 
the mid-1870s, three million Robert bottles were sold every year in Europe. 
Their low price — only 1 franc — made this bottle a huge success favourable to 
members of all socio-economic strata“! As of the 1890s, once Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries became widely accessible, bottle-feeding became commonplace: the 
establishment of the Drop of Milk (Goutte de Lait) institutions and the deve- 
lopment of easy-to-use bottles facilitated the transition to bottle-feeding (see 
figs. 16-17), contributing to the decline in the rate of maternal breast-feeding in 
the early twentieth century.1#2 

Despite their prevalence in reality, representations of bottle-feeding in the 
visual arts were extremely rare, focusing instead on maternal breast-feeding. 
Nevertheless, two of the artists mentioned in this chapter did render the sub- 
ject in their works. In 1878 Pissarro depicted bottle-feeding in Mother and Child 


140 Eugène Carrière, Le Peintre et son univers, 126. 
141 Labey, “Christophe Colomb, le caoutchouc et les tétines,” 62. 
142 Sussman, Selling Mothers’ Milk, 120-121, 165, 177. 
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FIGURE 126 Camille Pissarro, Mother and Child (Mère et enfant), 1878, tempera on canvas, 
81 x 64.8 cm. Alice Mason collection. 


(fig. 126). Like the drawing portraying his nursing wife (fig. 107), in this paint- 
ing, too, the artist situated his wife in the intimacy of the home, emphasizing 
maternal love by means of the mother’s gaze, focused entirely on her baby. 
Julie sits in a comfortable armchair, situated in their bedroom, next to the large 
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bed on the right, which fills the background and amplifies the intimacy of the 
scene in its allusion to the couple’s fruitful relationship. At the same time, how- 
ever, it emphasizes the maternal warmth manifested by the portrayal, in spite 
of the absence of breast-feeding. The composition accentuates the centrality 
of the baby sitting in his mother’s lap and the proximity between his tiny hand 
and the mother’s hand, both of which are placed on the bottle. 

The bottle is depicted in detail and includes a round opening at its center, 
intended for filling the milk, as well as an elongated nipple that has been in- 
serted into the baby’s mouth. Bottles of this sort were common in France dur- 
ing that time, as suggested by a print published in a Parisian pharmaceutical 
catalogue in 1862 (see fig. 127, bottle no. 41, called biberon limande). Whereas 
these bottles were made of glass, with a cow’s udder attached to the top, the 
bottle rendered by Pissarro is made of white porcelain adorned with light blue 
decorations, which was common in England in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Such bottles were also described in French literature and explicitly referred to 
as “English bottles” (biberons anglais), as indicated by the above-mentioned 
catalogue. It may, therefore, be that Pissarro depicted a bottle that he or his 
wife had purchased while visiting London in 1870-71, thus imbuing the depic- 
tion of maternity with a nostalgic visual allusion to their nuptials, also sug- 
gested by the bed. 

Carriére, too, depicted bottle-feeding around the year 1890, concurrently 
with the depictions of breast-feeding he produced at that time.!*4 Though the 
drawing does not portray the nourishing mother, it focuses on the right hand 
of the missing woman, who presents a rounded bottle to the baby’s mouth, 
which also appears in the Parisian pharmaceutical catalogue from 1862.145 The 
infant, however, is clearly portrayed, as in the oil painting he created at that 
time, which encapsulated maternal breast-feeding in his depiction of the 
full breast and the head of the suckling babe (fig. 125). Like Pissarro, Carriére, 
too, depicted artificial feeding in a positive light, not unlike his depictions of 


143 Rouvier, Précis d'hygiène de la première enfance, 300. 

144 See: Feeding Bottle, from: François Dorvault, Catalogue pharmaceutique ou prix courant 
général de la pharmacie centrale de France (Paris, 1862), 193. 

145 See bottle-feeding in: Ibid, 193. 
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maternal breast-feeding, though he refrained from translating these drawings 
into a finished painting. 

In the same period, Paul Gauguin also represented artificial feeding and 
maternal nursing, though his attitude to this subject matter greatly differed 
from the approach of his colleagues and friends. In 1873 Gauguin married 
Mette Sofie Gad, a young Danish bourgeois woman, and together they bore 
five children: Emile in 1874, Aline in 1877, Clovis in 1879, Jean René in 1881, and 
Pola in late 1883. After meeting Pissarro and Degas, Gauguin participated in 
the Fourth Impressionist Exhibition. In October 1883 he was dismissed from 
his job following the Paris stock market crash of 1882, and in January 1884 he 
relocated to Rouen with his family. Due to their poor financial situation, in 1885 
his wife joined her family in Copenhagen, while Gauguin travelled to Pont- 
Aven in Brittany.#6 

Though Gauguin did paint his wife and children while they resided together 
in Paris and in Rouen,!*’ his attitude toward maternal breast-feeding signifi- 
cantly differed from the veneration that characterized the subject among his 
friends, and his early drawings exemplify complete detachment between moth- 
er and child.“8 In the 1879 drawing Mette Gauguin and Her Son Clovis, the artist 
portrayed his wife and their little boy.!49 Even though Mette’s head is depicted 
three times, including in a bent over position appropriate to breast-feeding, 
she is completely detached from the figure of her son, who is portrayed in 
three different drawings at the top of the work. Moreover, even though Clovis 
is twice portrayed placing his tiny hand on the full breast as he eagerly suckles 
at it, the breast is removed from its context and distanced from the figure of the 
mother, portrayed below. Although Carrière, too, reduced his wife to the image 
of the nursing breast (see, for example, fig. 125), this depiction was produced 
only after Carriére had portrayed his nursing wife in great detail. 

The estrangement between mother and children may have stemmed from 
the use of a wet nurse,'5° even though this drawing suggests that, at the very 
least, Mette nursed Clovis herself. In any case, there is no doubt that this rela- 


146 Ziva Amishai-Maisels, Gauguin’s Religious Themes (New York: Garland Publishing, 1985), 
u—12; Cariou, L'aventure de Pont-Aven et Gauguin, 61-62; Daniel Wildenstein, Gauguin: 
Premier itinéraire d'un sauvage, catalogue de l'œuvre peinte, 1873-1888 1 (Paris: Skira, 2001), 
20-25. 

147 See portrayals of Clovis, Aline and Jean in: Wildenstein, Gauguin, figs. 75, 77, 79, 111, 208. 

148 Amishai-Maisels, Gauguin’s Religious Themes, 287. 

149 See: Paul Gauguin, Mette Gauguin et son fils Clovis, c. 1879, ink on paper, 19 x 14 cm, Private 
collection. 

150 In Wildenstein’s discussion of the work The Artist’s Family in the Garden, painted by 
Gauguin in Paris in 1881, in which a young woman is portrayed next to Clovis, Aline, 
and Jean, who is in his stroller, he argues that it is not at all clear whether the woman 
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FIGURE 128 Paul Gauguin, Still Life with Quimper Faience Bottle (Nature morte au biberon 
en faience de Quimper), 1889, oil on canvas mounted on panel, 42 x 34.5 cm. 
Berkeley, University of California, Berkeley Art Museum. 


tionship influenced the artist’s perception of maternity and of breast-feeding 
throughout his residency in France; even though Gauguin separated from his 
wife in 1885, he continued to depict the disconnect between mother and chil- 
dren from 1886 to 1889, while he was far away from her, as demonstrated by the 
bottles he painted during that period. 

This motif was rendered in the work Still Life with Quimper Faience Bottle 
(fig. 128), painted by Gauguin in 1889 during his stay with his friend Jacob 
Meyer de Haan in Le Pouldu. The work depicts a white porcelain Breton jug 
decorated with flowers, placed next to a book on a colorful fabric. Behind it, in 
the background, is a nude, golden-haired woman reclining on her back in the 
sea, and on the left is an additional nude portrayed from her back as she jumps 
into the waves. Upon his arrival in Brittany, Gauguin was enthralled by the 
wildness and primitivism of the place that reminded him of his childhood in 


is Mette or Justine, the young nursemaid who took care of their children (Wildenstein, 
Gauguin, 20). 
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FIGURE 129 

Feeding Bottles, published 
in: E. Flandrin, “L'Exposition 
de l'élevage de l'enfance” La 
Nature, Revue des sciences 

et de leurs applications aux 





Fig. 5. — Biberons, d'après la collcchon expesde per ie Ministère de l'intérieur. 
N- 1 à 5. — Biberon Gallo-Romain. — N° G. Basque. — K° 7, Breton, — N° 8. Péri- spi ; 
gord. — N 9. Ariège. — Ne 10, Nevers, — N° 11. Nord, — Ne 42. Biberon canard, ÉS ELA l'industrie 18, no. 1 


— N° 15. Biberon sabot. 


(1890), 325. 


Peru and reflected Rousseau’s views, which contrasted the purity and primacy 
of primitive life and the decadence of European society.!>! Although one may 
claim that the work captures the Breton wildness that enchanted Gauguin, 
as embodied by the coarse vessel and sensual nude figure, this interpretation 
disregards the function of the vessel, which was, in fact, a bottle used for the 
feeding of infants.!52 The bottle is clearly identified by an illustration accom- 
panying an article on the subject of bottles, published in the journal La Nature 
in 1890 (fig. 129), as well as by the display of bottles at the World’s Fair of 1900, 
which featured an identical bottle.53 These Breton feeding bottles were, in 
fact, produced in the town of Quimper adjacent to Pont-Aven and Le Pouldu, 
and local inn owners would display them throughout their establishments for 
decorative purposes,!5+ even though they were, in actuality, intended for the 
feeding of infants. 

The question arises: what is the significance of the bottle in this work and 
did Gauguin understand the vessel’s function, or did he simply perceive it as 
a primitive ornamental vessel representative of local artisanship? A careful 
examination of Gauguin’s works from Brittany reveals that, in the summer of 
1886, during his first sojourn in Pont-Aven, he depicted similar bottles, incorpo- 
rating them into simple still lifes. In Vase of Nasturtiums and Quimper Faience, 
Gauguin depicted the bottle alongside a vase of summer flowers, several of 


151 Ibid., 146-147. 

152 Cariou, L'aventure de Pont-Aven et Gauguin, 156; Wildenstein, Gauguin, 270. Zafran identi- 
fied the Breton vessel manufactured by the Quimper Company, writing that it is a vessel 
called “biberon,” which endows the work with a primitive dimension, but did not explain 
the significance of the bottle (Zafran, Gauguin’s Nirvana, 34). 

153 See “Feeding bottles” in Exposition universelle internationale de 1900 à Paris, 34. 

154 Wildenstein, Gauguin, 270. 
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which have fallen onto the bottle.5> The angle from which the bottle is rendered 
precludes the possibility of seeing its nipple, and its juxtaposition with the vase 
of flowers forms a visual harmony that does not address the significance of the 
bottle. Nonetheless, in The White Tablecloth, Pension Gloanec, he depicted the 
bottle from an angle that enables viewers to discern its singular shape, placing 
it between a decanter of wine and a bowl of cherries.!5 The alteration in the 
depiction of the bottle and its juxtaposition with the other two objects sug- 
gests that Gauguin may, at that point, have understood the significance of the 
vessel, choosing to position the bottle of milk — symbolizing the pleasures of 
childhood — next to the decanter of wine — symbolizing the pleasures of adult life. 

Whether or not Gauguin grasped the significance of the vessel in 1886, it 
may be presumed that in 1889, on his third visit to Brittany, he was well aware 
of its function as, during that year, he stayed with de Haan at the inn of Marie 
Henri, who nursed her daughter Léa, who was seven months old at the time. 
It is, therefore, likely that the two artists were exposed to the function of the 
decorated vessel, which also appeared in one of de Haan’s works painted that 
year, which was hung in the inn’s dining hall.45” Hence, Gauguin’s work from 
1889 may be seen as a development of his detached approach to maternal 
breast-feeding, which conveyed an absolute disconnect between mother and 
child while he still resided in Paris. Though in the past artists had portrayed 
nursing Breton women, including several of Gauguin’s friends, 58 he himself 
refrained from it, choosing to depict the eschewing of breast-feeding by means 
of its rival: the bottle. 

An examination of the two nude women bathing in the ocean behind the 
vessel enables us to understand the meaning of the work. The figure on the left, a 
nude woman shown from the back bathing in the ocean, cites the work Woman 
in the Waves from the spring of 1889, which was presented in the exhibition at 
the Café Volpini.° Her juxtaposition with the frontal nude figure is based on 
the wood relief The Undines from 1889 (fig. 130). Both of these works reflect 
Gauguin’s personal symbolism, reinforced in Still Life with Quimper Faience 


155 See: Paul Gauguin, Vase aux capucines et faïence de Quimper, 1886, oil on canvas, 33 x 41 cm, 
Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada. 

156 See: Paul Gauguin, La Nappe blanche, Pension Gloanec, 1886, oil on canvas, 55 x 58.5 cm, Japan, 
Private collection. 

157 Cariou, L'aventure de Pont-Aven et Gauguin, 156. See: Jacob Meyer de Haan, Still Life with 
a Pitcher and Onions, 1889-1890, oil on canvas mounted on panel, 30 x 30 cm, Quimper, 
Musée des beaux-arts. 

158 Amishai-Maisels, Gauguin’s Religious Themes, 287. 

159 Cariou, L'aventure de Pont-Aven et Gauguin, 156. See: Paul Gauguin, Femme dans les Vagues, 
Ondine, 1889, oil on canvas, 92 x 72 cm, Cleveland, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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FIGURE 130 Paul Gauguin, The Undines (Les Ondines), 1889, polychrome wood, 
16.5 x 56.5 cm. Private collection. 


Bottle, which depicts two stages in the lifecycle of a woman: the nude woman 
on the left represents the realization of sexuality — she distances herself from 
the book in the foreground and jumps right into the water of life. In contrast, 
the nude figure on the right represents the fulfillment of maternity — the bottle’s 
nipple, intended for the baby’s mouth, appears to penetrate her body in a sexu- 
ally suggestive manner. In contradistinction to the distance between mother 
and baby in Gauguin’s previous works, the implied conflation of the two in this 
work may be seen as an innovative symbol of maternity. Though the bottle ap- 
pears to constrain her vis-a-vis the freedom of the nude figure on the left, it, in 
fact, allows her to actualize both her sexuality and her maternity. The halo-like 
hair surrounding the woman’s head stresses this point by way of contrast: un- 
like the modest and domestic bourgeois Marian woman (see, for example, figs. 
107-108, 115) or the mother nursing in bed in the privacy of her home (see fig. 
u2), Gauguin depicted a timeless sensual woman, who spends time in nature 
free from inhibition, enjoying the best of both worlds. Yet, though the work 
is greatly opposed to the disconnect between the baby and the breast, here, 
too, he refrained from depicting the mother with her baby, choosing instead 
to illustrate their closeness by means of an object that perpetuates the physi- 
cal distance between them. Moreover, even though the symbiosis between the 
mother and the bottle greatly differs from the baby’s union with the breast, this 
anti-bourgeois woman effectively represents the ongoing opposition between 
the masculine world of culture and the natural feminine world. However, in 
contrast to Carriére, who perceived maternity as the fulfillment of femininity 
and as a distinct manifestation of the natural world, Gauguin chose to accentu- 
ate the figure’s sexuality as an expression of her actualization as a woman. 

This approach, which preceded its time by conflating maternity and fe- 
male sexuality, was manifested in 1899 in two paintings representing maternal 
breast-feeding, as an expression of his anti-bourgeois sentiment and his abhor- 
rence of European society. Ziva Amishai-Maisel argues that all of Gauguin’s 
depictions of breast-feeding were created in response to the birth of his 
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illegitimate children, after Pau’ura, his Tahitian mistress, gave birth in 1899 to 
Emile, who was named after his firstborn son.!©° In one version, held by the 
Hermitage Museum, three partially naked women are portrayed in a natural 
setting: Pau’ura sits on the right, looking at the viewer as she embraces Emile, 
who has fallen asleep after nursing.!®! His head has fallen back and her right 
hand is placed on her breast in an attempt to move it away from the sleep- 
ing infant’s face. The other two women stand behind her, while two men are 
depicted in the background, as well as a woman fishing in the ocean in the 
distance. Despite the juxtaposition of the men and women in the background, 
the work, in fact, depicts a feminine world reminiscent of Breton’s depictions 
of breast-feeding discussed in Chapter 6, forming a direct analogy between 
woman and the nourishment provided by means of fishing, fruits, and breast- 
feeding. This aspect is even more pronounced in the other version of the work 
(fig. 131), in which Gauguin eliminated the background figures, focusing on the 
women in the foreground. In his book Noa Noa, he compared the indigenous 
women to the European women bound in corsets, praising the naturalness of 
Tahiti’s sturdy women.!®? Furthermore, addressing the issue of illegitimate 
children, Gauguin expressed his fervent opposition to the Western concept, 
asserting in his book Oviri, Writings of a Savage: 


Already from the cradle [the institution of marriage] constitutes two 
distinct classes: the legitimate child and the natural child. The latter is 
condemned to eternal reprobation, the victim of an error, an alleged fault 
invented by the Church [...] Would the paternal sentiment not exist with- 
out marriage? [...] The woman, who is, after all, our mother, our daughter, 
our sister [...] has the right to beget children and raise them without the 
intervention of priests or notaries.l65 


Nevertheless, even though Gauguin depicted the “natural” women and 
their children as an overt reaction to the decadence of French society, these 
depictions clearly reflected his European mindset, simultaneously basing 


160 Amishai-Maisels, Gauguin’s Religious Themes, 288-289, 305-309, 325. 

161 See: Paul Gauguin, Maternité, 1899, oil on canvas, 95.5 x 73.5 cm, Saint Petersburg, 
Hermitage Museum. 

162 Paul Gauguin, Avant et après (Tahiti: Édition Avant et Après, 1989), 74-75; Paul Gauguin, 
Noa Noa (Paris: Floury, 1921), 32-37, 41. 

163 Paul Gauguin, Oviri: Écrits d’un sauvage, introduction: Daniel Guérin (Paris: Editions 
Gallimard, 1974), 213-216; Paul Gauguin, “L'Église catholique et les temps modernes” 
(1897) and “L'esprit moderne et le catholicisme” (1897-1902), as published in Gauguin, 
Oviri: Écrits d'un sauvage. 
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FIGURE 131 Paul Gauguin, Maternity IT (Maternité II), 1899, oil on cardboard, 
93 x 60 cm. Princeton, The Barbara Piasecka Johnson Collection. 
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himself on Rousseau’s ideal, which forged Gauguin’s perspective, as well as on 
the Marian model of the good mother.164 

There are, however, substantial differences between these Western notions, 
emphasizing the mother’s devotion to her children, and Gauguin’s depictions 
of breast-feeding. Though at first sight these images may appear to stand in 
absolute opposition to the disconnect between mother and child that typified 
his early works produced in Paris, in reality the mother is not nursing the child 
held to her bosom, but rather covers her breast and pushes it away from the 
baby’s mouth. Though her nipple protrudes through her parted fingers, the 
narrow opening is not conducive to nursing, as, in order for the baby to suc- 
cessfully suckle, the entire nipple, including the areola, must be inserted into 
the infant’s mouth. Therefore, a mother who holds her breast in order to nurse 
must do so with the opposite hand, with her fingers placed beyond the bound- 
aries of the areola. The way in which Pau’ura clutches her breast with her fin- 
gers close to the nipple precludes any possibility of the baby properly latching 
onto the nipple, thus preventing him from nursing. 

In this sense, though these works appear to be opposed to the portrayals 
of his independent, opinionated wife, they, in fact, echo the disjointedness of 
the breast and the baby depicted in Gauguin’s early works. In contrast to the 
Breton bottle painted by Gauguin in 1889 (fig. 128), in which the artist juxta- 
posed maternity and female sexuality, made possible by the freedom granted 
to the naked mother by the bottle, in his depictions of breast-feeding the artist 
underscored the disconnect between maternity and sexuality. This approach 
is particularly manifested in the first version of Maternity: the mother’s right 
breast — representing female sexuality — is exposed to the artist’s gaze, while 
her left breast — intended for the baby — is taken away from the child. The re- 
moval of the breast from the baby distinguishes this painting from the majority 
of the works discussed throughout the chapter, and appears to unconsciously 
express Gauguin’s sentiments with regard to breast-feeding, which deprived 
him of his partner’s breasts. 

The influence of Gauguin’s personal life on his depictions of breast-feeding 
is also demonstrated by The Offering, painted in the Marquesas Islands in 1902 
(fig. 132), after his partner Vaeho bore him a daughter. Even though Gauguin 
was not present at the time of the birth, as Vaeho returned to her parents’ 
home in order to deliver the baby and did not resume living with him, he 


164 Emile Gauguin (preface), Paul Gauguin Intimate Journals (New York: Crown Publishers, 
1936), 17; Amishai-Maisels, Gauguin’s Religious Themes, 291; Jean-Francois Staszak, “The 
Artist and the Tourist: Gauguin in Tahiti’, in T. Rakic and J. O. Lester (eds.), Travel, Tourism 
and Art (London: Ashgate, 2013), 191-206. 
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FIGURE 132 Paul Gauguin, The Offering (L’Offrande), 1902, oil on canvas, 78.5 x 68.5 cm. 
Zurich, E. G. Bührle Foundation Collection. 


encapsulated the events taking place in his personal life through a depiction 
of maternal breast-feeding. The Offering portrays a contemplative, bare- 
breasted Tahitian woman holding a naked baby in her arms while standing 
by the window of a simple hut, through which the fecund nature is visible. In 
this version, too, the fingers of her right hand are placed on her left breast, fur- 
ther accentuating the small nipple covered in specks of white paint resembling 
drops of milk; here, too, however, the baby is not suckling, but rather sleeping 
with the head thrown back. It seems that, in the absence of a direct model, 
Gauguin reverted to the traditional Christian model of maternity, portraying 
his partner as a secularized Madonna of sorts, who receives an offering from 
the woman worshipping her and her baby.!®° The sadness discernable on the 
young mother’s face reinforces the Christian dimension of the work, as it is 
reminiscent of depictions of Mary embracing her sleeping son as she woefully 


165 Ibid. 305-309. 
166 Ibid., 308-309. 
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contemplates his future death; it may also reflect Gaugin’s own sorrow with 
regard to the outcome of the birth, which essentially separated him from 
his partner. 

These examples attest to the fact that, in contrast to his colleagues, Gauguin 
deliberately turned to anti-bourgeois nursing, overtly expressing his aversion 
to the Western culture he had fled. There are, however, many points of similar- 
ity between the depiction of breast-feeding in The Offering and the other works 
discussed in this chapter. Like the representations of bourgeois breast-feeding, 
Gauguin, too, was inspired to paint the subject by his personal life, and like 
them, he situated the nursing scene within the confines of the home, next to a 
window overlooking the nature surrounding the adjacent hut’s thatched roof. 
Gauguin portrayed breast-feeding as an activity taking place in the company of 
women, with the artist himself as the only man present in the scene. Moreover, 
despite his attraction to “natural” maternity, he based himself on the Western 
Rousseauian ideal and on Christian portrayals of the Madonna, which influ- 
enced many of the depictions of bourgeois breast-feeding produced at that 
time in France. 

The majority of the representations of nursing bourgeois women presented 
throughout the chapter feature similar elements: a domestic setting, the ideal- 
ization of maternity, religiosity, and personal aspects. Though Gauguin seem- 
ingly opposed this approach and distanced himself from European culture, 
which he considered to be decadent, in his work from 1902 he, too, incorporat- 
ed these four elements, thus preserving the sanctity of motherhood that char- 
acterized late nineteenth-century French society. Even though the depictions 
of estranged maternity he created in Paris seemingly reflected an existing real- 
ity, it appears that they actually deviated from the accepted bourgeois model 
that predominated toward the end of the century, while the representations of 
breast-feeding from Tahiti embodied a greater affinity to this model. 

As may be seen, the glorification of maternal breast-feeding during the Third 
Republic gradually led many artists to return to painting happy bourgeois 
mothers, who had largely disappeared from the visual arts after the first decade 
of the century, also bringing about the marginalization of alternate depictions 
of breast-feeding, such as the Caritas or wet-nursing. In contradistinction to 
the norm at the beginning of the nineteenth century, toward the end of the 
century the majority of breast-feeding depictions focused on the artists’ wives, 
portraying them in innovative styles and settings that had not previously been 
common, such as nursing in bed. The idealization of maternal breast-feeding, 
however, brings the topic full circle and is clearly reminiscent of the works 
discussed in Chapter 1. The similar attitude toward maternity in both eras is 
indicative of the persistence of Rousseau’s concepts in late nineteenth-century 
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French society, as demonstrated by Jules Simon's words, cited in the epigraph 
at the beginning of the chapter: “What is the vocation of man? Being a good 
citizen. And that of a woman? Being a good spouse and a good mother.”!67 

This notion also stood at the basis of the rarity of the bottle in the visual 
arts of the period, even though Pasteur’s discoveries yielded a considerable in- 
crease in the use of this feeding method. The freedom granted to mothers by 
the bottle bluntly opposed the ideal of the “natural mother,’ who nurses her 
own children. Therefore, even though the majority of the artists discussed in 
this chapter portrayed their nursing wives on the basis of observation, they 
expressed through them the ideal of the “good mother.” According to Whitney 
Chadwick, the depiction of the “natural woman” constituted a counter-re- 
sponse to the reemergence of feminism in the late nineteenth century, giv- 
ing expression to the societal aspiration to return European women to their 
traditional roles.!68 Although maternal nursing was concurrently encouraged 
by contemporary French Feminist associations, the numerous depictions of 
breast-feeding produced in late nineteenth-century France clearly reflect this 
approach, testifying to the ideological and social facets at their core. In con- 
trast to previous generations, humankind in this period was no longer depen- 
dent on breast-feeding for its survival, yet the subject of breast-feeding was 
considerably magnified in the visual arts, as an expression of longing at the 
beginning of an era of change. 

This approach is manifested by a propaganda poster issued by the French 
government circa 1920 (fig. 133), at the end of the First World War, portraying 
a young bourgeois mother lovingly nursing her baby, while her older daughter 
sits at her side, absorbed in reading. Behind them a group of builders is at work 
erecting scaffolding to build multi-storey edifices in the modern, industrial- 
ized city on the right. Between the builders and the city is a farmer plowing 
his land, evocative of the depiction of agriculture in another propaganda post- 
er distributed during that period (fig. 106). The juxtaposition of the nursing 
mother and her daughter reading a book is reminiscent of several depictions 
of the Caritas, which underlined the importance of blending physical nourish- 
ment with the spiritual nourishment provided by the mother to her children. 
At the same time, the juxtaposition of the nursing mother with the laborers 
working behind her creates a visual correspondence between masculine work 
and the feminine work embodied by breast-feeding. Such parallels attest to the 
ideological dimension of maternal breast-feeding, which continued to appear 
prominently in depictions of the subject even after the First World War, as a 


167 Simon, La Femme du vingtième siècle, 67. 
168 Chadwick, Women, Art and Society, 268. 
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FIGURE 133 The Peace Loan (L’Emprunt de la paix), c. 1920, 
lithograph, 68 x 103 cm. Private collection. 


testimony to the preservation of Jules Simon’s vision. In contradistinction to 
the personal works discussed in this chapter, the depiction of maternal breast- 
feeding in this poster contributes to the propaganda intended to strengthen 
France after the war, while overtly manifesting the perseverance of the insti- 
tutional French attitude toward maternal breast-feeding, in a period that wit- 
nessed a continual decline in its rates, thus displaying nostalgic yearning for 
the giving motherhood of the past. 
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I am not specifically concerned with promoting and encouraging breast- 
feeding, although I do hope that the general trend of what I have to say 
in the course of years about this matter has had exactly this effect, simply 
because here is something natural and it is likely that what is natural has 
a very good foundation. What I want to do first is to dissociate myself 
from a sentimental attitude towards breast-feeding or propaganda in 
favor of breast-feeding. Propaganda always has another side to it which 
eventually turns up as a reaction to the propaganda. There is no doubt 
whatever that a vast number of individuals in this world today have been 
brought up satisfactory without having had the experience of breast- 
feeding. This means that there are other ways by which an infant may ex- 
perience physical intimacy with the mother. Nevertheless I myself would 
always be sorry if breast-feeding fails in any one case, simply because I 
believe that the mother or the baby or both are losing something if they 
lose this experience. 


DONALD WINNICOTT, Babies and Their Mothers, 1887! 


Two photographs widely circulated on the web in 2015 portray a baby accom- 
panied by his smiling mother, on a visit to a fine arts museum. The first pho- 
tograph focuses on the infant’s fascinated gaze as he glimpses a sculpture of 
a bare-breasted woman, while the photograph taken immediately afterwards 
shows the child leaning forward, in an attempt to suckle at the fine bronze 
breast.2 This amusing photograph attests to the fact that, despite the multi- 
plicity of roles and symbols associated with the female breast, for the baby it 
chiefly represents a source of nourishment. Yet, over time, the maternal breast 
has acquired a variety of ideological, religious, and political significations. 
Though the private lives of those artists who depicted breast-feeding in the 
nineteenth century undoubtedly affected the subject’s representation — as 
illustrated in the last chapter, dealing with those artists who portrayed their 


1 Donald Winnicott, Babies and Their Mothers (New York: Perseus Publishing, 1987), 23-24. 
2 See: “Hungry baby breastfeeding on statue goes viral,” Dramafever (February 13, 2015). 
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nursing spouses — an examination of these images as a unit sheds light on the 
ideological aspects inherent in its visual representation. Even though the nine- 
teenth century saw the consolidation of singular and varied artistic styles in 
France, which flourished in the final quarter of the century as a manifestation 
of the strengthening of individuality, representations of breast-feeding con- 
tinued to express a wide range of social mind-sets, reflecting cultural outlooks 
which had already taken shape in the late eighteenth century. Representations 
of breast-feeding may, therefore, be perceived to encapsulate both a micro- 
cosm and a macrocosm: a private, individual activity, which also constitutes 
a major juncture in the exposure of social, political, and economic changes 
that took place over the course of the nineteenth century. The power of such 
depictions, evident both in their tackling of social issues and in their ability to 
shape public consciousness of these subjects, lies precisely in the perception 
of nursing as an elemental, habitual activity. On the one hand, this everyday 
imagery certainly drew viewers, who recognized elements from their own lives 
in the portrayal of the nursing mother. On the other hand, the subject’s charm 
blurred the works’ social and political dimensions, thus enabling the artists 
to transmit ideological messages more subtly. Though many of this subject 
matter’s representations voiced political and social protest, their symbolic, co- 
vert power contributed to the glorification of maternal breast-feeding, giving 
French citizens, male and female alike, the impression that they had chosen 
that which was, in effect, imposed upon them. Even though this subject mat- 
ter was not classified as political art, it wielded social influence for the very 
reason that it was mistakenly perceived as being detached from critical social 
issues, thus strengthening or subverting the ideology promoted by the regime. 
Representations of motherhood and images of children were especially effi- 
cient, since the moving quality of the scene affected the viewers’ own partici- 
pation in this intimacy, while generating feelings of empathy. 

Portrayals of the nursing bourgeois mother from the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century reflected the persistence of the late eighteenth-century ideal 
and the ongoing influence of Rousseau and of the French Revolution. Even 
though the rate of maternal breast-feeding remained constant throughout the 
nineteenth century — perhaps due to the visual propaganda’s success — in the 
first half of the century, such images were replaced with depictions of the dead 
mother. These representations conveyed the personal and collective anxiet- 
ies aroused among French society in the wake of years of fighting and terror. 
Meanwhile, several of the artists also portrayed beggars nursing in the public 
sphere, as an expression of the social anxieties of poverty and death in an era 
of social instability. Though depictions of the dead mother gradually disap- 
peared from the visual arts after 1850, portrayals of poor, wretched mothers 
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continued to appear in the second half of the nineteenth century, as a critique 
of class stratification, which remained prominent during the Second Empire. 

It was at that time that two alternate subject matters came to the forefront, 
highlighting the virtues of Louis-Napoléon’s regime: the Caritas and the nursing 
peasant. There is a fundamental difference between these two subjects: the 
depictions of the Caritas portrayed an allegorical woman nursing children not 
her own, exemplifying Napoléon 111’s political doctrine, while the portrayals 
of the nursing peasant focused on rural mothers joyfully breast-feeding their 
children against the background of the expansive, fertile fields of France. In 
reality, both depictions celebrated Louis-Napoléon’s reign, underscoring the 
social and economic stability enjoyed by France at that time. Meanwhile, 
depictions of wet nurses proliferated toward the end of the Second Empire, as 
a visual representation of bourgeois consumerism and the culture of leisure. 
This subject matter was magnified during the Third Republic, and was depicted 
as an integral part of the urban lifestyle. Even then, however, many artists used 
breast-feeding and its substitutes as a means of expressing social and political 
critique. This perspective was apparent in those works that addressed the 
wanderings of the poor peasants in search of a source of livelihood, or of the 
poor workers’ wives nursing in the public sphere — illustrating their difficult 
situation in the last quarter of the century. 

A different kind of critique was also conveyed at that time by the carica- 
tures produced following the legislation of the Roussel Law, denouncing the 
neglectful, sensual wet nurse, while emphasizing her shortcomings. This con- 
demnation did not affect the representation of wet nurses in high art; yet, the 
renewed prominence of depictions of nursing bourgeois women in the last 
quarter of the century alluded to the establishment’s growing opposition to 
this accepted practice, as did the nostalgic representations of peasant women 
serenely nursing their children. The nursing bourgeois women portrayed in 
these works were, for the most part, the artists’ wives, thus reflecting an exist- 
ing reality; yet, like the nostalgic depictions of the peasant women from the 
same period, these works also represented a social ideal in an era in which 
a significant decline in breast-feeding rates was recorded, in favor of bottle- 
feeding, even exerting influence on this ideology, in a period of transition and 
change. 

The glorification of maternal breast-feeding among these two social classes 
continued to rise even after the First World War (figs. 106, 133), despite a marked 
decline in the rate of maternal breast-feeding, from fifty to only thirty percent, 
around the same time. The contrast between the multiplicity of breast-feeding 
depictions at the end of the century and the general decline in the actual rate 
of maternal breast-feeding sharpens the question of the relationship between 
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art and reality, as well as the question of the preservation of social, political, 
and religious ideologies advocating breast-feeding. The rarity of the bottle in 
the visual arts and the reverse proportion between its visual representation 
and its prevalence in reality, also attest to the power of ideologies to shape real- 
ity, rather than representing it. 

The power of images in shaping reality rather than representing it is mani- 
fested in Adrian Rich’s book Of Woman Born, in which she writes how she was 
“haunted by the stereotype of the mother whose love is ‘unconditional’ and 
by the visual and literary images of motherhood as a single-minded identity.’ 
Based on her own experience, she argues that “the patriarchal institution of moth- 
erhood is not ‘the human condition,” since motherhood “has a history, it has an 
ideology.” Rich highlights two features of modern patriarchal motherhood that 
are harmful to mothers: “First is the assumption that mothering is natural to 
women and that child rearing is the sole responsibility of the biological mother.” 
The second “is the practice that assigns mothers sole responsibility for mother- 
work, but gives them no power to determine the conditions under which they 
mother.” Andrea O’Reily argues that the two features of the modern ideology of 
motherhood are oppressive to women, “because the first belief — natural-intensive 
motherhood - requires the oppression or denial of the mother’s own selfhood, 
while the second — powerless responsibility — denies the mother the authority 
and agency to determine her own experiences of mothering.” 


1 Lactivism: Breast-Feeding as an Ideology 


The debate regarding the intimate connection between the private and the 
political arose from the writings of the French Marxist philosopher Louis 
Althusser, who drew a distinction between the authority of the state over the 
individual by means of repressive mechanisms, which exert direct, overt force, 
and the utilization of subtle ideological mechanisms that maintain social 
order. The use of ideology compels the individual to internalize society’s de- 
mands and expectations, until they appear to him to be “natural” and obvious: 
“Ideology is a ‘Representation’ of the Imaginary Relationship of Individuals to 


3 Rich, Of Woman Born, 23. 

4 Ibid. 33, 13-14. 

5 Andrea O'Reilly, “Introduction,” in Andrea O’Reilly (ed.), From Motherhood to Mothering: 
The Legacy of Adrienne Rich’s Of Woman Born (New York: State University of New York Press, 
2004), 7. 
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their Real Conditions of Existence [...] there is no practice except by and in an 
ideology; there is no ideology except by the subject and for subjects.”® 

The glorification of breast-feeding appears to exemplify these arguments. 
Over the course of the given period, the practice of breast-feeding was trans- 
ferred from the hands of the religious establishment to the domain of the 
philosophers, until it was embraced and usurped by the medical establish- 
ment, which continues to dominate it to this very day. These shifting ideolo- 
gies evidently reflect masculine views, transmitted “by means of the subject” 
— the mother — in order to maintain social stability. This may be perceived as 
a direct expression of aversion to the power of mother’s milk, which, accord- 
ing to Kristeva, is considered to be abject, repugnant, and menacing — while 
simultaneously being vital for the next generation's survival. This duality led 
to recurrent attempts at controlling the breast in order to subdue the threat 
and the erotic and maternal power inherent in it. This approach is also appar- 
ent in the writings of the psychoanalyst Donald Winnicott, cited above, who 
seeks to maintain both possibilities: seemingly indifferent to the issue, but in 
fact encouraging breast-feeding under the guise of indifference in the name of 
“nature,” as an ongoing echo of Rousseau’s treatise. 

Furthermore, even the La Leche League (LLL), which has, for the past five 
decades, been at the forefront of the trend calling for a return to maternal 
breast-feeding worldwide, in order to put breast-feeding back into women’s 
hands, also exemplifies the masculine, religious, and medical mind-set, which 
shaped the worldview of those women who founded the organization. 

The La Leche League was established in 1956 by seven Catholic mothers 
from Chicago, with the aim of combating the scientific predomination of ma- 
ternity and infancy, demonstrated at that time by the medical establishment’s 
support of the industry of powdered milk formula, which, in the 1950s, spread 
throughout the United States in response to the rise in the number of women 
who joined the workforce.” Women’s abstention from breast-feeding seeming- 
ly suited the needs of working mothers, as suggested by Simone de Beauvoir’s 
bestseller from 1949, The Second Sex. In it, the author expressed her opposi- 
tion to the “religion of maternity,’ preventing women from attaining social and 
economic equality: 


6 Louis Althusser, “Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’, Lenin and Philosophy and 
Other Essays (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2001), 108-123. 

7 Lynn Y. Weiner, “Reconstructing Motherhood: The La Leche League in Postwar America,’ The 
Journal of American History 80, no. 4 (March 1994): 1357-1363. For further discussion of the 
history of the organization, see: http://www.llli.org. 
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A woman often finds herself compelled to reproduce against her will. |... ] 
Enslaved by nature, the pregnant woman is plant and animal [...] a con- 
scious and free individual, who has become life’s passive instrument [...] 
it seems to them that their existence is tranquilly justified in the passive 
fecundity of their bodies [...] But this is only an illusion. For she does 
not really make the baby, it makes itself within her; her flesh engenders 
flesh only, and she is quite incapable of establishing an existence that will 
have to establish itself. [...] but in her flesh she feels the truth of Hegel’s 
words: ‘The birth of children is the death of parents.’ [...] There are some 
women who, still gay and carefree, gaily pet their babies while still in the 
hospital, but on returning home begin to regard them as burdensome. 
Even nursing affords such a woman no pleasure; on the contrary [...] the 
infant seems to her to be sucking out her strength, her life, her happiness 
[...] she always loses in one way or another [...] a woman is only a female 
domesticated animal.® 


Following its publication, the book created waves all over Europe and the 
United States; yet, despite its innovativeness, in the last decade scholars have 
pointed to the patriarchal outlook at its foundation, as demonstrated by the 
moral distinction between feminine “nature” and masculine “culture.” In 
their opinion, perceiving women’s ability to give birth as an obstacle to equal- 
ity and independence in fact replicated misogynist views, which considered 
the woman’s body as the reason for her social and economic inferiority.? A 
similar critique was also manifested by La Leche League members, who de- 
fined their objective as putting maternal breast-feeding back into the hands of 
women. Their book The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding was published in 1958; 
two million copies have since been sold, garnering widespread support from 
diverse countries worldwide. In the following years, the number of members 
rapidly grew, numbering 17,000 active members in 1981. In 1964 groups were 
established outside the United States, and only fifteen years later the League 
held its activities in forty-two countries around the globe. The rate of maternal 
breast-feeding in the United States tripled from twenty percent in the 1950s to 
sixty percent in the 1980s, in spite of the fact that during those same years, the 
number of working women also rose significantly.!° 


de Beauvoir, The Second Sex, 492-526. 

Such critiques were already formulated in the 1970s by such feminist thinkers as Dorothy 

Dinnerstein and Nancy Chodorow, who focused on the reciprocal relations between fem- 

inine self-awareness and masculine self-awareness in terms of parenting, as a means of 

transforming the relationship between the sexes, thus transforming society as a whole. 
10 Weiner, “Reconstructing Motherhood,” 1357-1363. 
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As of the 1970s, the League adopted a feminist approach, encouraging 
women to disregard the recommendations of the professionals — the major- 
ity of whom were men - and to nurse their babies in accordance with their 
maternal instincts. They simultaneously encouraged natality as an expression 
of individual-feminine self-actualization, as demonstrated by the number of 
children borne by the seven founders of the League: from three to eleven chil- 
dren each." Moreover, though the women of the League believed that mother- 
hood is their primary — if not exclusive — occupation, in later editions of their 
book, The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding, they added a chapter dealing with 
work outside the home; yet, this chapter, entitled in the 1981 edition “Are You 
Thinking of Going Back to Work?” mainly addressed those women who chose 
to stay at home after giving birth. Furthermore, the chapter “Breastfeeding and 
Working” in the 1987 edition, which suggested expressing breast milk in order 
to maintain maternal breast-feeding, also concluded with a recommendation 
that new mothers consider things carefully before going back to work”? This 
approach has been preserved in the book’s seventh edition from 2004, which 
contains two chapters dedicated to this issue under the titles: “Breastfeeding 
and Working,” and “Making a Choice.” Though the first of these chapters of- 
fers advice on pumping milk, it ends with the sub-title “Who Will Care for the 
Baby?”; the second chapter, addressing the mother-infant relationship, hones 
in on the problematic nature of this issue, culminating with the decisive sub- 
title “Choosing to Stay Home.”!8 

The La Leche League’s demand for the reinstatement of maternal breast- 
feeding ostensibly constitutes a fitting response to de Beauvoir’s arguments, by 
emphasizing women’s singular voice. Nonetheless, even though the organiza- 
tion was founded by women, two white Catholic physicians stood behind its 
establishment: Dr. Herbert Ratner, and his student Dr. Gregory White, husband 
of Mary White, one of the League’s founders. It was White who suggested the 
group’s name, inspired by the Virgin Mary’s designation as the Madonna of the 
Milk, resonating with his own membership and that of the League’s found- 
ers in the Christian Family Movement (cFM)." In the spirit of this Christian 
movement, which endorsed natural childbirth and a return to traditional fam- 
ily values, the two physicians believed that maternity is women’s most exalted 


11 Ibid., 1364. 

12 The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding, 3rd edition (Illinois: La Leche League International, 
1981), 55-71; The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding, 4rd edition (Illinois: La Leche League 
International, 1987), 161-190. 

13 The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding, 7th edition (New York: Penguin and La Leche League 
International, 2004), 147-180. 

14 Weiner, “Reconstructing Motherhood,” 1360. 
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objective, and that breast-feeding constitutes the main symbol of women’s 
place within the social structure. They argued that a mother who bottle-feeds 
her child is a failed, neglectful mother, “handicapped.” “She may turn out to be 
a pretty good mother. But she could have been a lot better mother if she had 
breastfed.”!5 Influenced by the two doctors, the members of the League believed 
that it is the child’s needs that should dictate and shape maternity. Stemming 
directly from the baby’s demands, breast-feeding was seen by them as a mani- 
festation of “God’s plan for mothers and babies.”!6 “Probably there would not 
be the issue today of ‘family planning’ if parents would follow through with 
God’s way of doing things and breastfeed their babies.”!” In this spirit, they 
believed that maternal breast-feeding is beneficial for the child, for the mother, 
and for society as a whole. The main beneficiary was the child, who gained im- 
proved health and an intimate, trusting relationship with the mother. To this 
were added physical benefits for the mother, based on studies showing that 
breast-feeding prevents breast cancer, pregnancy, and weight gain; above all, 
in their opinion, breast-feeding enabled women to self-actualize and to fulfill 
their potential and unique social role. The women of the League also stressed 
the benefits gained from breast-feeding by society as a whole, breeding tran- 
quil, healthy, and confident children, who will, in adulthood, contribute to 
making the entire world a more agreeable place. They, therefore, believed that 
women must actualize themselves through breast-feeding and by remaining at 
home, without joining the workforce.'® 

As a matter of fact, these arguments, which endure in our days, may be 
seen as a direct evolution of the nineteenth-century approach to the subject 
since breast-feeding was perceived by the women of the League as a social, 
civic, religious, and public function, just as it was in the past. This approach 
is evidenced by the words of Marian Tompson, one of the League's founders. 
In an article published in the League's bulletin in 1970, Tompson wrote that 
breast-feeding is indeed “extremely conservative,” as it “ranks in status with 
traditional values of God, motherhood, and love of country.’2° Though they 
wished to replace the scientific with the “natural” and to detach themselves 


15 Ibid., 1367, note 23. 

16 Ibid., 1368, note 24. 

17 The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding, 1rd edition (Illinois: La Leche League International, 
1958), 5. 

18 Weiner, “Reconstructing Motherhood,” 1368-1380. 

19 For further discussion see: Jacqueline H. Wolf, Don’t Kill Your Baby: Public Health and 
the Decline of Breast-feeding in the 19th and 20th Centuries (Columbus: The Ohio State 
University Press, 2001). 

20 Weiner, “Reconstructing Motherhood,” 1374, note 35. 
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from the medicalization of breast-feeding and of maternity, their approach 
clearly expressed the masculine establishment's attitude toward breast- 
feeding. The contradiction between the adoption of the masculine approach 
and the very fact that the women of the League considered themselves to be 
feminists, attests to the power of the social constructs and schemes ingrained 
in them, which have shaped their worldview. 

The internalization of the patriarchal establishment's categories of con- 
trol and judgment in the writings and vision of the women of the League 
may be seen as a manifestation of the term “Habitus” — the ensemble of val- 
ues, behaviors, and habits accumulated and internalized by a person over a 
lifetime — coined by the French sociologist and philosopher Pierre Bourdieu. 
These values form the basis of the person’s perception of reality, which in 
turn affects his thoughts, judgment, and deeds.2! This facet was underlined in 
Bourdieu’s elucidation of the characteristics of power, which creates “symbolic 
violence”: “a gentle violence, imperceptible and invisible even to its victims, 
exerted for the most part through the purely symbolic channels of commu- 
nication and cognition (more precisely, misrecognition), recognition, or even 
feeling.’2* This “symbolic violence” clarifies the “paradox of doxa,” “the fact that 
[...] the established order, with its relation of domination, its rights and pre- 
rogatives, privileges and injustices, ultimately perpetuates itself so easily [...] 
and that the most intolerable conditions of existence can so often be perceived 
as acceptable and even natural”? According to Bourdieu, this subtle and sym- 
bolic control yields the subjects’ adherence to the existing order, as well as the 
“naturalization” of categories of thought ingrained in the person, which be- 
come the guiding principles according to which he thinks, judges, and acts. 
Hence, “women themselves apprehend all reality, and in particular the power 
in which they are held, through schemes of thought that are the product of 
embodiment of those power relations and which are expressed in the found- 
ing oppositions of the symbolic order. It follows that their acts of cognition are 
acts of practical recognition, doxic acceptance, a belief that does not need to 
be thought and affirmed as such, and which in a sense ‘makes’ the symbolic 
violence which it undergoes.”? The adoption and assimilation of masculine 
thought patterns in the writings of the women of the La Leche League is also 
evident in contemporary feminist essays, seeking to magnify the importance 


21 Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1980), 52-65. 

22 Pierre Bourdieu, Masculine Domination, trans. Richard Nice (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 2001), 1-2. 

23 Ibid., 2. 

24 Ibid., 33-34. 
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of breast-feeding as an expression of the glorification of maternity,?> while si- 
multaneously reinforcing, though unintentionally, the patriarchal approach of 
the past. 

This kind of self-discipline, which contributed to the rise in breast-feeding 
rates throughout the Western world, may be perceived as an illustration of 
Michel Foucault's approach. Foucault dealt with reciprocal power relations 
between governmental institutions and the individual. According to Foucault, 
the seemingly individual human body is always affected by political and his- 
torical events, and it may, therefore, not be considered a “natural,” given object, 
but rather an object mediated by social constructs and controlled by the insti- 
tutions of power. In contradistinction to Althusser's repressive hypothesis, per- 
ceiving ideology as a means by which repressed populations adopt worldviews 
that oppose their own interests, Foucault believed that institutional power is 
not only a repressive and restrictive implement, but a productive means that 
breeds new behavioral patterns. In the first volume of his book The History of 
Sexuality, Foucault argued that: “power must be understood in the first instance 
as the multiplicity of force relations immanent in the sphere in which they op- 
erate and which constitutes their own organization [...] Power is everywhere; 
not because it embraces everything, but because it comes from everywhere. 
[...] Power is not an institutions, and not a structure, neither is it a certain 
strength we are endowed with; it is the name that one attributes to a complex 
strategical situation in a particular society”26 Foucault's words stressed the 
fact that power is not unilateral, but is rather a contexture in which individu- 
als play an active role in their relations with others and with institutions; he, 
therefore, argued that “where there is power, there is resistance.”27 

An investigation of the subject of breast-feeding from this perspective 
points to the ongoing connection between the artistic representation of the 
subject and the social and institutional ideologies that glorified maternal 
breast-feeding, because of the conviction that women’s place is at home in the 
company of their children, as was also argued later on by the women of the La 
Leche League. These views stem from Foucault's analysis of the perception of 
the female body as a material, physical, and sexual essence: “a threefold pro- 
cess whereby the feminine body [...] was integrated into the sphere of medi- 
cal practices [...] whereby, finally, it was placed in organic communication 


25 See, for example: Jacqueline H. Wolf, “What Feminists Can Do for Breastfeeding and What 
Breastfeeding Can Do for Feminists,” Signs 31, no. 2 (Winter 2006): 397-424. 

26 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality: An Introduction, trans. Robert Hurley (London: 
Penguin, 1990), 92-93. 

27 Ibid. 95. 
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with the social body (whose regulated fecundity it was supposed to ensure), 
the family space (of which it had to be a substantial and functional element), 
and the life of children (which it produced and had to guarantee, by virtue of 
biologic-moral responsibility lasting through the entire period of the children’s 
education).”28 

The glorification of maternal breast-feeding under the auspices of the 
medical establishment over the course of the nineteenth century, and its re- 
newed magnification by such (seemingly) feminist movements as the La Leche 
League, clearly illustrate Foucault’s arguments, as primary instruments in the 
preservation of the existing social order. Nevertheless, in contrast to Althusser's 
dogmatic approach, Foucault's arguments regarding reciprocal influences be- 
tween the establishment and the individual enable the reconciliation of the 
ideological facet of breast-feeding and the significant contribution of the per- 
sonal dimension to the subject’s visual representation. Thus may the compli- 
ance with the order of maternal breast-feeding be regarded as an expression of 
self-discipline. And yet, at the same time, his approach grants a central place 
to protests and acts of opposition to this social order, visible to this very day 
— a period of significant increase in maternal breast-feeding in the Western 
world, while the rate of maternal breast-feeding in France just four weeks after 
birth remains as low as fifty percent.29 The contemporary reluctance of French 
women to breast-feed is well documented in the press, as can be surmised by 
one commentator writing in the Guardian, who stated that breast-feeding in 
France is “regarded as something akin to drinking your own urine.”?° 


2 Women and Breast-Feeding 


The contrast between the proliferation of depictions of maternal breast- 
feeding in French art of the late nineteenth century and the decrease in actual 
breast-feeding rates raises the question: why did so many women abstain from 
maternal breast-feeding despite the “crusades” carried out on the subject as 
of the late eighteenth century? Matthews-Grieco and Corsini believe that this 
abstention did not stem from the women’s own will, but reflected, rather, their 
husbands’ volition. Moreover, they argue that, even in the twentieth century, 


28 Ibid. 103. 

29 Alvarez, “Norway Leads Industrial Nations Back to Breast-Feeding”; Joshua Melvin, “Why 
don't many French women breastfeed?,’ The Local (October 7, 2014); Bethany Ramos, 
“Surprising Reason French Women Don't Breastfeed,” Sheknows (October 16, 2014). 

30 Fiachra Gibbons, “In France, breast is definitely not best,’ The Guardian (April 2011). 
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the abstention from breast-feeding did not arise from women’s own desire, but 
that they were, rather, prevented from doing so by social, economic, and medi- 
cal forces.?! Yalom raises similar arguments, claiming that, over the course of 
Western history, women’s breasts belonged to others, and that the significa- 
tions attributed to them over the course of history did not reflect the women’s 
own feelings.3 A similar approach is also evidenced by contemporary studies, 
demonstrating that some seventy-five percent of new American mothers are 
influenced by the attitudes of their husbands, who tend to oppose breast-feed- 
ing for four main reasons: breast-feeding delays the child’s bonding with the 
father, it damages the shape of the female breast, it disrupts the couple's sex 
life, and is more difficult than bottle-feeding.55 

Unlike these studies, which are based on the premise that every mother 
wishes to breast-feed, thus seeking to explain the mothers’ avoidance of 
breast-feeding by pointing to pressures exerted by external sources, the histo- 
rian Elisabeth Badinter argues that “French mothers are not all that keen on 
staying at home or breastfeeding.”3+ In her controversial book The Conflict: The 
Woman and the Mother, which became a best-seller in France in the week after 
its release, she referred to the La Leche League as the “Ayatollahs of breastfeed- 
ing,” and argued against the “ideological crusade” promoting breast-feeding, 
while claiming that mothers must rely on bottle-feeding if they wish to retain 
their independence. Badinter contends that the politics of the last decades 
have produced three trends that have affected the concept of motherhood 
and, consequently, women’s independence: ecology and the desire to return 
to simpler times; a behavioral science based on the study of animal behavior; 
and last — the essentialist feminism that praised breast-feeding and natural 
childbirth. All three trends “boast about bringing happiness and wisdom to 


31 Matthews-Grieco & Corsini, Historical Perspectives, 8, 17. 

32 Yalom, A History of the Breast, 13-17, 254. 

33 Those studies reiterate the fact that the spouse’s attitude toward breast-feeding greatly af- 
fects the new mother’s readiness to do so, and that many avoid it if their husbands oppose 
it. See, for example: Naomi Bromberg Bar-Yam and Lori Darby, “Fathers and Breastfeeding: 
A Review of the Literature,” Journal of Human Lactation (JHL) 13, no. 1 (April 1997): 
45-50; Lulie Rosana Odeh Susin et al., “Inclusion of Fathers in an Intervention to Promote 
Breastfeeding: Impact on Breastfeeding Rates,’ JHL 24, no. 4 (November 2008): 386-392; 
Lynn A. Rempel and John K. Rempel, “The Breastfeeding Team: The Role of Involved Fathers in 
the Breastfeeding Family,’ JHL 27, no. 2 (May 2010): 115-121. 

34 Elisabeth Badinter, “French Like Being Moms; Breastfeeding, Not So Much,” WeNews 
(January 18, 2013). See also: Gervaise Debucquet and Valérie Adt, “The Naturalistic 
Discourse Surrounding Breastfeeding among French Mothers,’ in Tanya Cassidy and 
Abullahi El Tom, Ethnographies of Breastfeeding: Cultural Contexts and Confrontations 
(London: Bloomsbury, 2016), 79-98. 
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women, mothers, family, society and all of humankind,” but in fact turns ba- 
bies into “the best allies of masculine domination,’ while creating enormous 
guilt in women who cannot live up to this false ideal.85 This predisposition is 
acknowledged by Claude-Suzanne Didierjean-Jouveau, the spokeswoman of 
La Leche League France, who claims that the reluctance to breast-feed derives 
from the prolonged historical use of wet nurses, followed by the administra- 
tion of pasteurized milk, which became associated with health and well-being. 
“In France breastfeeding was not considered a public health problem, but a 
question of personal choice,” she explained in an interview. Yet, “there is a sig- 
nificant movement in French society which says breastfeeding is tantamount 
to slavery and exploitation. So to promote breastfeeding is to be against wom- 
en’s liberation.’36 

Indeed, even though the benefits of breast-feeding for both mother and 
child were discussed at length by medical literature throughout the course of 
Western history, it also embodied many disadvantages, as it necessarily restrict- 
ed the mother’s range of activity, including looking after the house, spending 
time with her older children, as well as leisure time. This disadvantage was 
particularly felt in the past, when the women of the upper classes did not have 
the option of nursing in public; consequently, many of them were opposed to 
the notion of breast-feeding on a regular basis and to the substantial change of 
lifestyle brought about as a result. For this reason, the ongoing employment of 
wet nurses may actually be considered as a manifestation of women’s mastery 
of their own breasts, which may also have stemmed from the rise of feminism 
in France in the 1830s. This approach is demonstrated by the works of Mary 
Cassatt; even though she extolled maternity and breast-feeding in her paint- 
ings, she did not necessarily do so because of her own yearning to become a 
mother, but rather because she exemplified a trend characteristic of her pe- 
riod, which was also featured, to the same extent, in the works of male artists. 

The authority of the women of the nineteenth century over their children’s 
nourishment is also apparent in the transition to artificial nourishment, which 
originated in the late nineteenth century and has not ceased to this very day. 
While the transition to the bottle reflects the medicalization of breast-feeding, 
the women of the period did not adopt this feeding method because of a shift 
in their attitude toward medical recommendations, but rather as a result of 


35 Elisabeth Badinter, Le Conflict: la femme et la mere (Paris: Flammarion, 2010); Steven 
Erlanger and Maia de la Baume, “In Defense of the Imperfect Mother” New York Times 
(June 4, 2010); Judith Warnermay, “‘The Conflict’ and The New Feminist Agenda,’ The New 
York Times: Sunday Book Review (May 10, 2012). 

36 Melvin, “Why don’t many French women breastfeed?” 
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the adaptation of those recommendations to their own needs. Needless to say, 
the demand for maternal breast-feeding did not suit every woman. In contrast, 
the discovery of the possibility of safe artificial nourishment paved the way for 
its daily usage, as artificial nourishment enabled mothers to feed their infants 
themselves, without giving up their family life, leisure, or work beyond the nar- 
row confines of the domestic sphere. 


3 Breast-Feeding in Art and Culture Today 


A century after Pasteur’s discoveries came into general use, great significance 
may still be attributed to the analysis of representations of breast-feeding in 
contemporary visual art and culture, and the decipherment of the social con- 
ceptions at their core. Like the manuals composed in the nineteenth century, 
in our own days as well, physicians and midwives are once more engaged in 
the glorification of maternal breast-feeding, a trend greatly reinforced by the 
La Leche League and the lactation consultants active on its behalf. Books such 
as The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding testify to the fact that, even in the twenty- 
first century, an era of awareness of women’s rights, breast-feeding is not a mat- 
ter of free will, but a social, political, and even religious ideology.?” As such, it 
lays personal and public responsibility on the shoulders of the mothers, who 
are required to comply with the laws of nature for the sake of their children’s 
health. 

This facet clearly arises from the American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) 
policy regarding breast-feeding, issued in 1997 under the title “Breastfeeding 
and the Use of Human Milk,” and updated in 2005.38 This document cites stud- 
ies that emphasize the advantages of breast-feeding for the baby, the mother, 
the family, and society as a whole, including health, immunological, and nu- 
tritional benefits, as well as developmental, psychological, and social benefits. 
Alongside a detailed list of its benefits for the health of both mother and child, 
the article stresses the importance of encouraging breast-feeding in the wider 


37 In January 2014, Pope Francis made a public announcement demonstrating his favorable 
attitude toward breast-feeding, during a well-attended baptism ceremony at the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome, stating that: “If they are hungry, mothers, feed them, without think- 
ing twice. Because they are the most important people here”. For further information, 
see: Philip Pullella, “Breastfeed babies if you want, pope tells mothers in Sistine Chapel,” 
Yahoo News (January 12, 2014). 

38 “Breastfeeding and the Use of Human Milk: Policy Statement,” Pediatrics 100, no. 6 (December 
1997): 1035-1039; “Breastfeeding and the Use of Human Milk: Policy Statement,” Pediatrics 
115, no. 2 (February 2005): 496-506. 
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social context, claiming that a rise in the rate of maternal breast-feeding also 
entails economic and environmental benefits, reducing the annual cost of 
healthcare in the United States by 3.6 billion dollars, as well as diminishing 
the amount of waste produced each year in the form of formula containers 
and bottles. Accordingly, the Academy recommends exclusive breast-feeding 
for the first six months of a child’s life, without supplements of any kind, with 
the exception of expressed mother’s milk, if need be. 

Furthermore, the document argues that, in the first weeks of nursing, moth- 
ers should be encouraged to breast-feed eight to twelve times per day and to 
offer their breast every single time the infant displays initial signs of hunger. In 
addition, the article underscores the central role played by pediatricians in the 
endorsement of breast-feeding, as a direct extension of the medicalization of 
breast-feeding in the late nineteenth century, and details the ways in which pe- 
diatricians could protect, promote, and support breast-feeding in their private 
clinics, hospitals, and medical schools, in order to turn it into a cultural norm. 
Moreover, the article stresses the need to encourage the media to paint breast- 
feeding in a positive light as a normative activity, as well as to endorse federal 
legislation supporting maternal breast-feeding.5° 

In 1998, just a short while after the AAP issued its policy in 1997, a carica- 
ture titled “Addicted Society” was published in the United States, depicting 
two well-endowed mothers asking: “how long must we breast-feed?” A young 
woman standing before them responds: “As a rule, we recommend that every 
child bring his own lunch to school.’ The humoristic reference to the recom- 
mended duration of nursing, discussed at great length in every contemporary 
manual, also attests to the fact that the decisions regarding breast-feeding and 
its duration have been expropriated from the mothers’ hands and transferred 
to their peers. 

This issue is clearly illustrated by the campaigns promoting maternal breast- 
feeding, carried out for decades by UNICEF all over the world; by the adver- 
tisement posters depicting breast-feeding, such as those issued by Benetton; 
and by photographs of nursing actresses and models published in the popular 
media.?° Though at first glance it may appear that, in our own days, the visual 
aspect of the promotion of breast-feeding is distinguished from that which was 
commonly seen in the past, in fact the caption featured on UNICEF's posters, 
claiming that maternal breast-feeding saves the lives of more than 3,500 infants 


39 Ibid., 496-506. 

40 See, respectively: L'Allaitement. Essence de vie, 2006, UNICEF; United Colors of Benetton, Black 
woman breastfeeding a white baby, 1989, advertisement; Annie Leibovitz, Jerry Hall and Gabriel 
Jagger, 1998, photograph. 
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each day, is reminiscent of the arguments articulated by those physicians who 
drew a connection between the abstention from maternal breast-feeding and 
infant mortality. Such depictions raise a question regarding the relationship 
between maternal breast-feeding and the diverse social ideologies standing at 
its core today. Though this campaign was initiated following a significant in- 
crease worldwide in the use of formula, which led to increased infant mortality 
in those countries, the fact that the renewed campaign promoting maternal 
breast-feeding was intensified specifically in the 1990s, a period of rampant 
unemployment in the West, raises the question whether putting women back 
in their traditional roles did not stem from economic considerations related to 
the job market, among other factors. 

The proliferation of representations of the subject in contemporary art, 
some of which were reproduced in the catalogue of the 2007 New York exhibi- 
tion Global Feminisms,” also raises questions. For instance, Catherine Opie’s 
self-portrait in which she nurses her child* is differentiated from depictions 
of the artists’ wives nursing their babies on several levels: first, in this work, the 
artist portrayed herself while nursing, thus illustrating her double identity as 
both artist and mother. Second, her stout, tattooed body evokes an innovative 
anti-Marian image of maternal breast-feeding, as clearly demonstrated by the 
caption “pervert” inscribed on her chest. These modifications are even more 
apparent in the depiction of the elderly woman breast-feeding a newborn in 
Margi Geerlinks’s photograph from the year 2000,43 or in Diana Block’s pho- 
tograph from 1997 of the nursing man in the work Male Wet Nurse.#* And yet, 
the aversive reaction aroused by these works, as well as by the blatantly erotic 
depictions of breast-feeding produced by Katharina Bosse, on display at the 
Centre Pompidou in Paris,*° highlights the persistence of the normative con- 
ception of maternal breast-feeding. Unlike the visual representations exam- 
ined throughout this book, focusing on young mothers nursing their children, 
these works seem to present the subject “unnaturally,” thus reconsidering, by 
contrast, the “naturalness” of breast-feeding that we have become accustomed 
to seeing in the art of the past, and the ideological element at its core. 


41 See: Maura Reilly and Linda Nochlin (eds.), Global Feminisms: New Directions in 
Contemporary Art, exh. cat. (New York: Brooklyn Museum, 2007), 176, 204, 247. 

42 See: Catherine Opie, Self-Portrait Nursing, 2004, chromomeric color print. Los Angeles, 
Hammer Museum. 

43 See: Margi Geerlinks, Mothers, 2000, cibachrome, 100 x 83 cm, Amsterdam, Torch Gallery. 

44 See: Diana Block, Male Wet-Nurse, 1997, photograph. 

45 See, for example: Katharina Bosse, Heidi, 2005, photograph, 40.5 x 30.6 cm, Paris, Centre 
Georges Pompidou; Katharina Bosse, Schnee, 2005, photograph, 40.5 x 30.6 cm, Paris, 
Centre Georges Pompidou. 
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Moreover, the disappearance of the surrogate mother portrayed in many 
nineteenth-century artworks reinforces this issue. The figure of the Caritas 
nursing children not her own only appears nowadays in political cartoons, 
advertisements for contraception (accompanied by the caption: “too many 
mouths to feed? Be smart, be protected”), or in photographs of extreme pov- 
erty in Third World countries.4° The wet nurse, in contrast, has entirely dis- 
appeared - testifying to the eradication of this practice in reality, despite the 
fact that the renewed exaltation of mother’s milk in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century gave rise to attempts at conflating the wet nurse and the 
bottle. The Human Milk Banking Association of North America (HMBANA) 
was established in this spirit in 1985; this non-profit organization seeks to assist 
those women who have trouble breast-feeding, in nourishing their newborns 
with human milk, without having to suckle at a surrogate mother’s breast. In 
her place, the nursing mother has remained the sole symbol of the striving for 
medical and psychological standardization in a supposedly individualistic age, 
in which everyone sips uniform milk directly from their mother’s breast. 

Nonetheless, despite the overall veneration of maternal nursing in our days, 
visual portrayals of breast-feeding are continuously being perceived with am- 
bivalent reactions, as demonstrated by Facebook’s 2007 demand to remove 
such photographs from the web, due to their “obscene content.”*” Similar am- 
bivalent reactions have been voiced in several surveys conducted in the United 
States, demonstrating a vast objection to breast-feeding in public.*® Whilst the 
sexuality of the female breast is manifested in our days on every platform, its 
maternal aspect is conceived as a manifestation of the abject: albeit manda- 
tory, concealed and kept out of sight. 

Even though, as a mother, I myself can attest to the importance of breast- 
feeding and its benefits, I am of the opinion that it is essential to understand 
the ideological dimension that accompanied it throughout the course of his- 
tory. It is true that the medical discoveries of the twentieth century regard- 
ing the advantages of maternal breast-feeding strengthened its significance, 


46 See: Chancellor Angela Merkel Breastfeeding the Kaczynski Twins, Wprost, 27 June 2007, 
front cover; Mark Edwards, Mother Breastfeeding a Monkey and her Child, Venezuela 
Amazonas, Serra Parima, Orinoco river basin, 2006, photograph. 

47 Only in 2014, did Facebook slightly modified its policy, and refrained from remov- 
ing photographs of nursing women from the web. For further discussion, see: Mike 
Cannon, “Facebook Lifts Nipple Ban: Breastfeeding Photos Stage Comeback, Thanks to 
#FreeTheNipple Campaign,’ Tech Times (June 16, 2014). 

48 See, for example, K. A. Dettwyler, “Beauty and the Breast: The Cultural Context of 
Breastfeeding in the United States,” in Breastfeeding: Biocultural Perspectives (New York: 
Adline de Gruyter, 1995), 167-215; Michaelene Gerster Trocola, “Breastfeeding in Public,” 
New Beginnings 22, no. 6 (November—December 2005): 238-243. 
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while many studies conducted in the twenty-first century even claimed that 
breast-feeding contributes to the prevention of obesity, currently one of the 
most worrisome diseases in the Western world; it is, however, important to 
note that, for ethical reasons, these studies focused on women who employed 
a variety of feeding methods, without forcing them to select just one. We may, 
therefore, assume that their indefinite conclusions are tainted with a bias that 
may be related to socio-economic characteristics that bear no direct connec- 
tion to the feeding patterns investigated during the study. Neither did these 
studies investigate the mothers’ own volition — those same mothers who would 
have difficulty reintegrating the workforce and actualizing themselves beyond 
the bounds of the home, if forced to withdraw into their homes for months at 
a time, for the purpose of breast-feeding. 

Laying the responsibility for the infant’s future health exclusively on the 
mother’s shoulders raises questions regarding the yearning for egalitarian par- 
enting. It further reinforces the feeling of maternal failure, stemming from the 
cognitive dissonance between the cultural ideal of maternity and the complex, 
everyday reality, which makes many women today experience their mother- 
hood as a failure.5° 

We must, therefore, critically examine the myth of the perfect mother joy- 
fully nursing her children, and subvert the ideal designating the mother’s 
self-annihilation as a subject as the mark of devoted parenting. Even if 


49 See, for example, Matthias L. Hediger et al., “Association Between Infant Breastfeeding and 
Overweight in Young Children,’ The Journal of the American Medical Association (JAMA) 
285 (March 2001): 2453-2460; Thomas J. Parsons, Carrie Power and O. Manor, “Infant 
Feeding and Obesity Through the Life course,” Arch Dis Child (ADC) 88 (July 2003): 793-794; 
Olga Miralles et al., “A Physiological Role of Breast Milk Leptin in Body Weight Control in 
Developing Infants,” Obesity 14 (June 2006): 1371-1377; Jing Yan et al., “The Association be- 
tween Breastfeeding and Childhood Obesity: A Meta-Analysis,” BioMed Central Public 
Health (BMc) 14 (December 2014), 1-11; Bernardo L. Horta, Christian Loret de Mola and 
Cesar G. Victora, “Long-Term Consequences of Breastfeeding on Cholesterol, Obesity, 
Systolic Blood Pressure and Type 2 Diabetes: A Systematic Review and Meta-Analysis,” 
Acta Paediatrica 104, no. S467 (December 2015), 30-37. 

50 For a discussion of the inconsistency between women’s expectations of maternity 
and their actual, personal experiences as mothers, see: Susan Maushart, The Mask of 
Motherhood: How Becoming a Mother Changes Our Lives and Why We Never Talk About 
It (New York: Penguin Books, 1999), xiii, 1-2; Naomi Wolf, Misconceptions: Truth, Lies and 
the Unexpected on the Journey to Motherhood (New York: Anchor Books, 2003); Andrea 
O'Reilly, Mother Outlaws: Theories and Practices of Empowered Maternity (Toronto: 
Woman’s Press, 2004), 1-30; Molly Ladd-Taylor and Lauri Umanky, Bad Mothers: The 
Politics of Mother Blame in Twentieth Century America (New York: New York University 
Press, 1998); Susan E. Chase and Mary Roger, Mothers and Children: Feminist Analyses and 
Personal Narratives (New Brunswick, N.J: Rutgers University Press, 2001). 
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breast-feeding does contribute to health, economics, the job market, and glob- 
al ecology, I am convinced that it must be perceived as a right and not an obli- 
gation, and that those mothers who prefer to abstain from breast-feeding may 
express their love and affection for their infants by means of the bottle — its 
modern-day rival. In contrast to other mammals, human beings are no longer 
dependent on breast-feeding for their survival in the twenty-first century; yet, 
it appears that in the dispute between the breast and the bottle, it is the breast 
that has come out victorious. It seems that the reinstatement of breast-feeding 
does not necessarily stem from its superiority over its substitutes, as suggested 
by psychologists, psychoanalysts, physicians, midwives, and lactation consul- 
tants, but rather because the breast has remained, to this very day, subordinate 
to social, political, and economic ideologies, which continue to present ma- 
ternal breast-feeding as the ultimate manifestation of the “good mother,’ who 
puts the good of her children before her own needs and desires as a woman 
and as a human being. 
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